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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


YOU SHOULD HEAR 
WHAT THE BOSS TOLD 
ME ABOUT GAMBLIN! 


1 








| TRIED TO KID THE BOSS THIS MORNIN’ AFTER HE ORDERED ANOTHER 
LOT OF PILLSGURYS FLOUR. | SAID, HOW COME YOURE BUYIN’ SO MUCH 
FLOUR FROM JUST ONE COMPANY ae 
THESE DAYS, INSTEAD 0' DICKERIN’ (oma, \ 
WITH A LOT OF €M? DonT TELL WEY \ 
ME YOURE NOT BUYIN’ AS CAREFULLY 
“T AS YOU USED TO |” 























WELL, HE SURE OPENED MY EYES! HE SAYS, "LISTEN, THEN HE EXPLAINS. HE SAYS,” IF WERE GONNA KEEP 
TO ME... (M BUYIN’ MORE CAREFULLY! THIS IS THIS PLACE RUNNIN’ AN’ PRODUCIN’ PAY CHECKS ALL THROUGH 
A TIME IM NOT TAKIN’ ANY CHANCES THE WAR, WE'VE GOTTA BE BLAMED SURE OF GETTIN’ 
| DONT HAVE TO... AN YOU AN’ EVERY- THE RIGHT FLOUR AT THE RIGHT TIME ...AN PILLSBURY 

on ¢\ BODY ELSE IN THE PLACE CAN BE Ap, 


4 


Wy >~%), CAN GIVE IT TO Us !” 
TALL DOGGONE GLAD OF IT!” ~ | 
\(# 
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THE B0SS SAYS, PILLSBURY IS A BIG, STRONG, RELIABLE 

ORGANIZATION THATLL STAY IN BUSINESS, COME WHAT 
MAY. THEY KNOW HOW TO GET THE RIGHT WHEATS... AN’ 

HOW TO MILL EM... AN’ HOW TO KEEP SHIPMENTS 

MOVIN’ STEADILY EVEN IN WARTIME. THE BIG 

IDEA IS THAT I'M STICKIN’ TO PILLSBURY BECAUSE 

WARTIME (S NO TIME TO GAMBLE ON SOURCE 

OF SUPPLY OF FLOUR.”.. .. THATS STRAIGHT 

THINKIN’ 10 SAY ! 
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OFFICIAL U. S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO 


‘from the halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli! ’’ 


Wherever they go, Uncle Sam’s far-ranging “Devil Dogs” of the United States 
Marine Corps have to be fed. From the Quartermaster’s Depot to the further- 
most point of operations, a steady stream of bags keeps the “Leathernecks” well 
fed and supplied ... ready to whip anything in sight! 


BUFFALO 
TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHAGRIN FALLS 


Chase ‘Bags of All Kinds’ are helping 
protect America’s vital stocks of food 
and materials in transit and in storage 

. in military operations and on the 
home front. Chemicals and commercial 
supplies for war industries. . . feeds and 
fertilizers for the farm . . . fruits, pro- 
duce and other foods for our great army 
of production workers. 


The Chase Bag Company has been 
making better bags for 95 years. 


Today, we are proving our right to 
this reputation by continuing to use the 
best bag materials we can get, and by 
maintaining the modern bag-making 
methods which are the inflexible stand- 


ard in each of the 13 Chase factories. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


GOSHEN. IND. DALLAS 
MILWAUKEE ST. Louis 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. 


REIDSVILLE, N. CAROLINA 


SERVICE DETROIT 


Coast-to-Coast 


General Sales Offices, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK DENVER 
PITTSBURGH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 

HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


COTTON 


ERFECTLY 
PRINTED 


BOISE 

MEMPHIS 
HUTCHINSON 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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ITALIZED FLOUR 


A MILLING ACHIEVEMENT 


THE exclusive Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour 
process—returning the separately processed wheat germ 
to bakers flour—is a distinct modern achievement 


which bakers all over the country recognize. 


Through research and development Commander- 
Larabee VITALIZED flours have contributed to the 
bakers success, because these flours put natural wheat 


flavor into more nutritious white bread. 


The greater sales value of breads made with 
VITALIZED flour—because consumers recognize their 
superior flavor—has increased bread sales for many 


progressive bakers. 


Let the Commander-Larabee representative tell 
you all about the added advantages, the plus values, 
of VITALIZED flours now used by bakers throughout 
the country. 


WE wit VITALIZE ANY OR ALL GRADES OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS 















COMMAND ER-LARABEE | 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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(NSOLDSTED FLOUR MILLS (( 


IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘*‘CONFLOMILS™ re) F LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
USE ALL CODES 221, 223, 224, 225 
KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST 
Lp iy WICHITA 







GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 














bl WESTERN STAR 
ss || KANSAS STAR 
Price vs. Quality GOLDEN CREST 


Good Bread Leads on the 


Food Front 
F B “B 99 a P 
LOUR UYING ARGAINS America’s bakers and millers are sup- 
are likely to prove disastrous. For plying the people with the best loaf they 
h AO h b ht ever ate,—probably the finest anywhere 
more than years you have boug in the world. Chiefly this is made pos- 
our brands with perfect safety, sible by this great 1942 southwestern 
knowing that they represented the wheat harvest, setting a new high mark 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 8 ERE HOE Tees Qala 
Qu ALITY that scientific milling could And here in the terrritory around Salina 


grows the very cream of the harvest,— 
much of it to be milled into these 
famous brands. 


produce. Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS SALINA, KANSAS 























PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 
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| 4 Types 11.50 to 1200 Protein 
PROTECTION! 
4 Types 1200 to 12.50 Protein 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


Chicago Office: 5 T Ls 0 U i S m 0 Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY e 9 ad H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 


' Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Oct 









Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 
criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 












Pct 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board WwW er 
FRANK A. THEIS, President e ad off you nearly 60 yeats of 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
a. 2 pee er present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHS SHOWING PHOTOMICROGRAPHS SHOWING 
EFFECT OF MOISTURE ON EFFECT OF MOISTURE ON 
ORDINARY PHOSPHATE V-90 


HAT is the secret of V-90’s unique leavening 


action ... the delayed action that produces such 
amazing oven results? 


Why is V-90 Self-Rising Flour better able to resist 
excessive moisture and heat during summer storage 
in mill, warehouse and retail store? 


Just what makes V-90 “‘tick’’? 


If you want to see what “makes the wheels go 
*round”’, take a good look at these pictures. See how 
slowly V-90 dissolves. What you can’t see, however, 
, is why V-90 so ably resists moisture . . . while ordi- 
J | - fae nary phosphate gives up immediately. 





But here is the reason. Here is what really makes 
aV-90 “tick.” Each tiny crystal has been coated with 
a slowly soluble phosphatic 
compound through an exclu- \ \ 
sive process developed in Vic- 
In water 2 minute . . , almost dissolved! In water 114 minutes—water has still tor’s research laboratories. It’s o— 
failed to penetrate protective coating. as though each crystal were 
wearing a “raincoat.” 


This unique protective coating 
accounts for everything. . . not 
only for V-90’s ability to resist 
moisture and to assure de- 
pendable keeping quality un- 
der the most trying conditions 
. . . but also for the delayed 
leavening action that produces 
lighter, whiter, more appetiz- 
ing oven products. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Greensboro, N. C 





In water 1 minute . , , completely gone! In water 3 minutes—just starting to 
, dissolve. Here’s real keeping quality! Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; Chicago Heights, IIL 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 
the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 
Peak Cake Flour in a Class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level—our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 
call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 


soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 








HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 
Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 























SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor” flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 
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Price Ceiling Changed to Sales Basis 





Amended OPA Order Uses Sales 
Instead of Delivered Price 


a 


Maximum Prices Will Be Highest Levels at Which Seller Con- 
tracted to Sell During Sept. 28-Oct. 2 Period 
According to New Amendment 


By EmMMet DouUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Maxi- 
mum prices for flour will be the 
highest levels at which each in- 
dividual seller contracted to sell 
during the Sept. 28-Oct. 2 base 
period, rather than the top price 
at which flour deliveries actually 
were made during that same 
time, the OPA has ruled. 

No specific information was 
released on feeds not now un- 
der the ceiling, but it was be- 
lieved that as soon as perma- 
nent ceilings have been set up 
and raw grain prices controlled, 
mixed feed ceilings would nat- 
urally follow. 

This upward adjustment, rang- 
ing from 10 to 15% in the tem- 
porary ceilings for flour from 
wheat, corn, rye and also for 
corn meal, hominy and hominy 
grits, will permit continued func- 
tioning of the milling industry, 
which otherwise would have 
found it impossible to mill flour 
from wheat at present prices, the 
OPA stated. The change is 
made in Amendment No. 1 to 
Temporary Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 22, effective Oct. 
8, 1942, 

Flour inventories generally 
are kept to about 15 days’ sup- 
ply, the OPA explained. There- 
fore, any reduction in deliveries 
would have caused a shortage to 
develop quickly at all levels of 
consumption. 

Flours made from wheat, rye 
and corn closely follow costs of 
their raw material. However, 


the price at which they are being 
delivered at any particular time 
has no relationship to the raw 
material market at that same 
time. Contracts for sale often 
are made one to six. months 
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prior to delivery. In times of 
rising raw material markets, de- 
liveries often may be made at 
prices lower than those at which 
a seller now would enter into a 
contract for sale. 

During the past 90 days, wheat 
grades used in largest volume 
for flour have increased substan- 
tially with corresponding in- 
creases in the price of flour, the 
OPA pointed out. 

A similar situation prevails in 
the case of corn and rye. Thus 
sellers’ contract prices, based on 
raw material costs during the 
base period, were substantially 
above prices at which these 
products simultaneously were 
being delivered. 

In issuing the amendment, Leon Hen- 
derson, OPA administrator, made the 
following statement: 

“Prior to this amendment Temporary 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 22 es- 
tablished as maximum prices for flour 
from wheat, corn and rye and for corn 
meal, hominy and hominy grits, along 
with certain other commodities, the high- 
est price at which seller made deliveries 
during the base period from Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 2, 1942, inclusive. 

The prices of these products from 
wheat, rye and corn follow closely the 
costs of their raw material. However, 
the price at which they are being de- 
livered at any particular time has no re- 
lationship to the raw material market 
at that time, for the contracts for sale 
may have been made one to six months 
prior to delivery. In time of rising raw 
material markets a very substantial por- 
tion of deliveries may be made at prices 
lower than those at which a seller would 
enter into a contract for sale. During 
the past 90 days the market prices for 
the types of wheat used in largest volume 
have advanced from 1l5c to 25c bu, 
amounting to an advance of 75c to $1.25 
bbl of flour.’ Rye has advanced approxi- 
mately 14c-bu, amounting to an advance 
of.abdut 50¢-bbI of rye flour. White corn 
has advanced 14c bu; amounting to an 





advance of 35c per 100 Ibs of corn meal. 
Consequently sellers’ prices based on raw 
material costs during the base period 
were substantially above the prices at 
which these products were simultaneously 
being delivered. 

“The wheat, rye and corn milling in- 
dustries operate at very low margins of 
profit. The establishment of ceiling 
prices based on deliveries during the base 
period results in ceiling prices substan- 
tially below the prices at which sales 
would normally be made in relation to 
current raw material costs. This situa- 
tion, if continued, would force millers to 
absorb heavy losses or cease production. 

“Inventories of these products are 
normally kept at a level of about 15 
days’ supply so that any reduction in 
deliveries will quickly cause shortages at 
all levels of consumption. These grain 
products form the basis for a substantial 
portion of the diet of the American 
people, and interruption of supplies will 
have a quick and adverse effect upon 
national morale. 

“In order to permit continued func- 
tioning of these essential food industries, 
this amendment therefore provides that 
the sellers’ maximum prices for flour 
from wheat, corn, rye and for corn meal, 
hominy and hominy grits be based upon 
the prices at which the seller contracted 
to sell during the base period, instead of 
prices at which deliveries were being 
made.” 


The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Subparagraph (2) of paragraph (a) of 
section 1351.810 is amended and section 
1351.814 is added to read as set forth be- 
low: 

Section 1351.810. Definitions, (a) When 
used in this Temporary Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 22 the term: 

. 7 . . * 


(2) “Highest price charged during the 
base period’’ means the highest price which 
the seller (except a seller of flour from 
wheat, corn or rye or a seller of corn meal, 
hominy or hominy grits) charged for a 
listed food product delivered by him during 
the period from Sept. 28, 1942, to Oct. 2, 
1942, inclusive, to a purchaser of the same 
class, or if the seller made no such de- 
livery during such period, his highest offer- 
ing price for delivery during that period 
to a purchaser of the same class. In the 
case of a seller of flour from wheat, corn 
or rye, or a seller of corn meal, hominy 
or hominy grits in bulk and packaged in 
quantities greater than three pounds, “high- 
est price charged during the base period’’ 
means the highest price at which the 
seller during the period from Sept. 28, 
1942, to Oct. 2, 1942, inclusive, contracted 
to sell for immediate or future delivery 
to a purchaser of the same class, or if the 
seller made no such contract during such 
period, his highest offering price during 
that period to a purchaser of the same 
class. No seller shall change his custom- 
ary allowances, discounts or other price 
differentials unless such change results in 
lower prices. No seller shall require any 
purchaser, and no purchaser shall be per- 
mitted, to pay a larger proportion of the 
transportation costs incurred in the deliv- 
ery or supply of any listed food product 
than the seller required purchasers of the 
same class to pay during.such period on 
deliveries of a listed food product. 

Section 1351.814 Effective Dates of 
Amendments. 

(a) Amendment No. 1 to temporary Max- 
imum Price Regulation No, 22 (section 
1351.810 (a) and section 1351.814) shall be- 
come effective Oct. 8, 1942. 


(Pub. Laws 421, 729, 77th Cong. 
tive Order No. 9250, 7 F. R. 7871.) 


Issued this 8th day of October, 1942. 


Execu- 





FLOUR PRICE CEILING TOO LOW, 
FARM STATES’ SENATORS CONTEND 


Members of Congress Charge Bad Faith Because Wheat Prices 
Would Be Held at 76% of Parity by 


Flour Maximum 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour price ceil- 
ings fixed by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson drew immediate charges from 
members of Congress of bad faith on the 
part of the administration and evasion 
of the new anti-inflation law. 

The effect of the flour price ceiling, it 
was contended, will be to keep wheat 
prices at about 76% of parity. 

Several senators from farm states con- 
ferred on possible action. Senator Reed, 
of Kansas, in a formal statement said 
that the farmer had been “double 
crossed” in the first ceiling fixed under 
the new law affecting farm prices. 

Checking with the Department of Agri- 
culture, the senators said Secretary 
Wickard disavowed any knowledge of the 
flour ceiling order issued Oct. 3 by Mr. 
Henderson. The order was the result 
of the President’s general price stabili- 
zation. order in which the price adminis- 


trator was directed to take into account 
government benefit and soil conservation 
payments when computing parity. 

According to the farm bloc senators 
this was directly contrary to congres- 
sional intent, and no mention of it was 
made in debate by administration spokes- 
men. The understanding in Congress, 
it was emphasized, was that farm price 
ceilings and ceilings on commodities 
processed from farm products would be 
at levels to insure the farmer parity or 
the highest price this year up to Sept. 
15, whichever was the higher for a par- 
ticular product. 

A letter was written to Economic 
Stabilization Director Byrnes by Senator 
Ball, of Minnesota, charging that the 
President’s order went beyond the provi- 
sions of the new law and would result 
in lower price ceilings to farmers on 
some commodities than Congress had 
intended. 
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Flour millers were substantially re- 
lieved by the OPA ruling announced 
Oct. 8 that sales rather than delivered 
prices for the week of Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
would govern flour ceilings, but they 
still had many tough problems to solve 
in regard to the OPA regulation. No 
one saw the full effects of the price ceil- 
ing clearly and flour business in most 
instances awaited clarification and in- 
terpretation of many vague points. 

Pending further study of their records 
and of the regulation, few, if any, mill- 
ers made any specific announcement on 
individual ceiling prices. It was certain 
that there would be a wide range. In 
a general way, it was estimated that 
the probable top price on bakers’ flour 
would be around $7.30 bbl, jutes, New 
York, and that of family flour about $8.25 
bbl, cotton 98’s, Chicago. The better 
grades of soft wheat flour probably 
would be above the latter figure. 

One unfavorable phase of the situation 
is that from a realistic viewpoint the 
lowest ceiling price in any case would 
govern most sales, inasmuch as competi- 
tion would force such a result. For ex- 
ample, X mill might have a ceiling of 
$7.50 bbl in a certain market, but if a 
strong competitor had a ceiling 25c or 
50c bbl under that figure, X mill would 
have difficulty in obtaining much _ busi- 
ness unless it worked on the competitor’s 
rather than its own ceiling. 

' Some of those who have given intensive 
study to the possible effects of the OPA 
order have advanced the opinion that the 
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AMENDED FLOUR CEILING BETTER, 
BUT PROBLEMS STILL REMAIN 


—<———— 
Relatively Few Contracts Will Have to Be Repriced Under 
Revised Regulation—Full Effects of OPA Order 
Impossible to Anticipate 


big volume buyers may not be offered 
flour at the extremely low prices that 
have prevailed for this class of business. 
The reasoning behind this opinion is that 
many millers sold the big volume trade 
at times at prices that represented ob- 
vious losses, because the miller did not 
want his brands to go out of the buyer’s 
stores or shops, and the miller always 
saw the hope of securing a better deal 
on a later sale, or of recouping from feed 
sales or wheat profits. Under the ceil- 
ings, however, there would be no hope 
of improving his position and he would 
be more inclined to hold firm on prices. 

Some of the larger milling companies 
upon advice of their legal departments 
have adopted the policy that carrying 
charges are not a part of the flour price, 
and can be collected even though the flour 
had been sold at the ceiling. If, for in- 
stance, a sale was made at a ceiling price 
for shipment within 120 days, and at the 
end of that period the buyer did not or- 
der the flour out, the carrying charge 
could be added as a service charge for 
storing the product beyond the contract 
period. 

A few sales were made by millers at 
prices above the ceilings established by 
the base period, and these contracts will 
have to be repriced. Such instances are 
few, however, under the amended regula- 
tion; they would have been the rule rather 
than the exception if the original order, 
basing ceilings on deliveries rather than 
on sales during the Sept. 28-Oct. 2 period, 
had been allowed to stand. 





ADVERTISED FLOUR PRICES SHOW 
LARGE RANGE IN CEILING WEEK 


Part of Variation Arises From Sales Made on Previous Purchases 
Made Under Special Discount—Private Brands 
Range Well Under Mill Names 


A wide range of retail flour prices 
was quoted by food stores during the 
week of Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, a sample of 
grocery advertising for that period 
shows. In some instances there was as 
much as 10c per 2414-lb sack variation 
between different grocers’ prices for the 
same brand of flour on the same day. 

Part of the variation doubtless resulted 
from the fact that some grocers were 
selling on the basis of purchases made 
on temporary discounts, some time be- 
fore, when flour millers made a special 
price concession on family flour to push 
sales during the early part of the new 
crop movement. Some of the advertising 
of grocers during the price ceiling week 
featured flour on this basis, urging house- 
wives to buy and aid the wheat storage 
program. 

Many millers had withdrawn the dis- 
counts on their own sales, however, be- 
fore the ceiling week. 

It is doubtful if grocers will be 
“squeezed” in case their sales for. that 
period were .on the discount. basis, since 
special, temporary discounts are exempt 
from consideration as a ceiling price. 


However, there has been no official 
“relief” for retailers and jobbers of 
flour forthcoming so far. Their ceiling 
remains on the basis of their best sell- 
ing prices for the ceiling week, which 
in some cases is 80c to $1 lower than re- 
placement cost. This situation doubtless 
will be alleviated when permanent ceil- 
ings are established. Meanwhile, it is 
not causing any great difficulty, since 
wholesalers and retailers generally are 
rather well stocked. 

The highest advertised flour price in a 
group of 17 cities was $8.56 bbl (basis 
241, lbs) on a mill brand and the lowest 
$5.84 bbl on the same basis on a private 
brand in the Chicago market. Private 
brands of chain stores frequently were 
as much as 22c per unit below well- 
known mill brands advertised in the same 
market, and between different brands 
there was a rangé of 2c to 16c difference. 

It should be remembered that these 
prices were advertised, and presumably 
represented a. relatively favorable price 
in all instances.. No doubt smaller gro- 
cers were consistently. higher, and_ these 
prices come closer to. the low limits than 


the high limits of ceiling prices. 

How millers are going to distinguish 
between buyers of the same general 
class, as required by the OPA, is diffi- 
cult to guess. Apparently, there is no 
fixed and widespread differential between 
buyers in such a rapidly changing price 
structure. 

The following tables show advertised 
prices of family all-purpose flour in 17 
cities during the week of Sept. 28-Oct. 2: 

City— 

Chicago— 
Mill brands ....... 


co Package size——, 
12 lbs 24% lbs 
aeecses 95@ 99c 
Private brands ... 73@ 79c 
Washington, D. C.— 
Mill brands ....... 
Private brands ... 
Minneapolis— 
Mill brands ....... 


83@ 9%5c 
Private brands ... 75@ 83c 
New Orleans— 
Mill brands ....... 
Oklahoma City— 
Mill brands ....... 
Private brands ... 
*10 Ibs. 
Omaha— 
Mill brands ....... 
Private brands ... 
*24 Ibs. 
Philadelphia— 
Mill brands ....... 55c¢ 


Private brands ... 53c 
Seattle— 

Mill brands ....... 

Private brands ... 
Houston— 

Mill brands ....... 

Private brands ... 43c 

*24 lbs. 

Louisville— 

Mill brands ....... 65c 
Boston— 

Private brands ... 
St. Paul, Minn.— 

Mill brands ....... 
Sioux Falls, S. D.— 

Mill brands ....... 

Private brands ... 


eccceee 96c@ $1.07 
75 @ 9%6c 


83@ 99c 
85@ 89c 


Mill brands ....... *23@29c 
Private brands ... *19c 
*5 Ibs. 
Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Mill brands ....... 


se eeenee 


Private brands ... 
Los Angeles— 
Mill brands ....... *50c 
Private brands ... 
*10 Ibs. 
Fargo, N. D.— 
Mill brands ....... 
Private brands ... 
*49 Ibs. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR PRODUCTS IMPORT 
QUOTA FROM CANADA FILLED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Bureau of Customs has announced that 
the quota of 3,815,000 lbs of wheat flour, 
semolina, crushed or cracked wheat, and 
similar wheat products other than wheat 
flour unfit for human consumption, pro- 
duced in Canada, which may be entered 
for consumption or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption during the 
12-month period beginning May 29, 1942, 
has been filled. 
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GRAIN, FEED DEALERS 
PROBE WAR PROBLEMS 


Trucking Regulations and Soybean Situa- 
ation Discussed at Excelsior Springs 
Meeting of Association 














Kansas Crry, Mo.—Increasing restric- 
tions on various feed and grain opera- 
tions were discussed at the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association skele- 
ton meeting at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
on Oct. 12 and 13. 

Trucking regulations were explained 
as not too severe on feed industries since 
the 75% backhaul clause actually means 
that feed men must attempt to get the 
backhaul if at all possible. Ray Bowden, 
secretary of the association, brought 
those attending up to date on Washing- 
ton developments as far as possible. The 
confusing soybean situation, particularly 
the purchasing of soybeans. from pro- 
ducers, was explained in detail. ~~ | 

-The_ National Grain. Trades Council 


met_in a_ business. session Oct. 13, All 


officers were re-elected. ~ 
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FIRST CONFERENCE ON 
MILL CONCENTRATION 


Flour Millers’ Advisory Group Will Meet 
With WPB Officials in Wash- 
ington October 16 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Flour Mill. 
ing Industry Advisory Committee, ap. 
pointed by the War Production Board 
recently, will hold its first meeting with 
WPB officials in Washington on Oct. 16 
to discuss concentration of milling plants 
and other vital subjects. 

Members of the millers’ committee last 
week were advised that the meeting was 
to be postponed, but the postponement 
was rescinded and the conference will go 
ahead on the original schedule. 

The food administration topic may be 
one of the subjects which will come in 
for some discussion at the meeting. Os- 
tensibly called to exchange views on the 
possibility of concentrating the produc- 
tion of flour in fewer mills, the miller 
members will be confronted with a gal- 
axy of governmental officials who will 
have first call on speech making. In 
addition to Chairman J. R. T. Bishop, 
head of the grain section of WPB’s food 
branch, the meeting will be addressed 
by T. Spencer Shore and John F. De- 
vine, of the industry committee section 
of WPB, as well as spokesmen from the 
priorities, conservation, labor, civilian 
supply and materials sections of the war 
agency. Other governmental representa- 
tives who are expected to be heard in- 
clude those from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, quartermaster corps of the 
army, supply corps of the navy, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The committee is composed of O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle; J. L. Dower, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; Henry Cate, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Philip W. Pills- 
bury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard, 
Inc., Louisville; Samuel H. Rogers, Wil- 
kins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Washing- 
ton; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich; R. S. Robertson, 
Ewing (Ind.) Mill Co; J. A. McCon- 
nell, Co-Operative G.L.F., Inc., Buffalo; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Ward Magill, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; Frank J. Allen, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
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GUY ROBINSON NOW BUYER 
FOR CONTINENTAL BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—Guy Robinson, 
chief chemist for the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, has assumed the 
duties of F. W. Pfizenmayer as purchas- 
ing agent of the Continental firm. Mr. 
Pfizenmayer now is in the armed forces. 





———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WISCONSIN ALLIED MEETING 


Muwavker, Wis.—A “five point pro- 
gram” has been arranged by the enter- 
tainment committee for the October 
meeting of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association, to be 
held Oct. 16 at the John Ernst Cafe. 
‘starting with a 6:30 p.m. dinner. 
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AUGUST FLOUR OUTPUT 
ABOVE THAT OF 1941 


Bureau of Census Reports 8,967,933 Bbls 
Produced Compared With 8,592,209 
Bbls Last Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
8,967,933 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during August, compared with 
9,074,986 bbls the previous month and 
8,592,209 bbls in August, 1941. Of the 
1,082 mills reporting for August, 1942, 
1,046 accounted for 105,192,120 bbls or 
94.5% of the total wheat flour produc- 
tion of 111,868,727 bbls as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manu- 
facturers in 1939. 

Mills reporting for August, 1942, 
ground 40,919,613 bus of wheat, operating 
at 59.6% of a total daily capacity of 
579,135 bbls, and requiring 273.8 lbs of 
wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,085 mills reporting for July, 
1942, ground 41,464,509 bus of wheat, 
operating at 60.4% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 577,909 bbls, and requiring 
274.1 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,097 mills reporting for August, 
1941, ground 89,123,440 bus of wheat, 
operating at 57.2% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 578,211 bbls, and requiring 
273.2 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

Of the August, 1942, total, Kansas 
produced 15.3%, with 78 mills reporting 
1,369,881 bbls of flour. New York pro- 
duced 12.8% of the total, 30 mills re- 
porting 1,098,791 bbls produced. Forty- 
five mills reported from Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 10.6% of the total, 950,262 
bbls. Missouri accounted for 8.6% of 
the total, with 62 mills reporting a pro- 
duction of 768,221 bbls. Texas produced 
5.4% of the total, with 36 mills reporting 
a production of 488,251 bbls. 
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COMMISSION SELLERS MAY 
USE USUAL PERCENTAGE IN 
DETERMINING PRICE TOPS 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Auctioneers, com- 
mission sellers and commodity brokers 
Oct. 10 were authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration to use a percentage 
rate regularly employed during March, 
1942, in computing their maximum prices. 

The authorization, contained in Amend- 
ment 2 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 165 as amended services and effec- 
tive Oct. 10, 1942, establishes a new 
policy. 

Under previous provisions of the regu- 
lation the percentage rate could be used 
only when the rate was expressed in 
terms of “specific charges for particular 
items in the service rendered.” Under 
the amendment the percentage rate may 
be used in any case involving auction- 
eers, commission sellers and commodity 
brokers where the rate customarily was 
used during March regardless of wheth- 
er it is based on “specific charges for 
particular items” of service or not. 

Thus, under the new provision a com- 
modity broker who regularly charged 
5% for selling eggs last March when 
they were priced at 35c doz, may charge 
5% now, even if they are selling for 50c 
doz. 

Under former provisions of the regu- 
lation the commodity broker would 
have been obliged to work out the 5% 
charge in dollars and cents, during 
March, or 1%,c. This would have been 
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his ceiling price for sales for that cus- 
tomer of the same kind of eggs, no mat- 
ter whether the price of eggs rose or fell. 

The change was made, OPA said, be- 
cause the impact of the former provision 
on commission selling and related services 
“produced in some cases an inflationary 
result and seriously interfered with the 
practices of the trade.” 

Under the new provision, little, if any, 
inflationary influence should result, be- 
cause the prices of nearly all commodi- 
ties have been fixed under recent regu- 
lations. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD CZAR IS HOPE 
OF BAKERY ADVISORS 


Subject of One Food Administrator 
Monopolizes Attention of Bakery In- 
dustry Committee in Washington 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The subject of a 
food administrator almost monopolized 
the attention of the Bakery Industry 
Advisory Committee at its recent meet- 
ing in Washington, but out of that meet- 
ing nothing concrete came, except ex- 
pressions of the hope that some attempt 
may soon be made by the war powers to 
center in one war agency absolute power 
to reach decisions .concerning the food 
trades. 

Until a food administrator is actually 
appointed, the visiting bakery executives 
were advised by the government presid- 
ing officer, John T. McCarthy, to go 
back home and comb over their respective 
businesses to cull every operation that is 
not essential to the war effort. 

Shortages of milk, the tightening of 
shortenings and the rationing of sugar, 
the bakers were told, may get more se- 
vere, and bakers were warned that their 
difficulties perhaps would not diminish 
even if a food administrator is appointed. 

By and large there isn’t any segment 
of the food trades which would not wel- 
come the appointment of a one-man or- 
ganization which could give a prompt 
“yes” or “no” answer on raw materials, 
plant supplies, manpower, transportation 
and other elements in a going civilian 
economy. All realize that supplies for 
the armed forces and the workers in 
production plants have first call on food, 
but most of them assert that the war 
program is not being benefited by a mul- 
tiplicity of agencies, attempting to han- 
dle the food situation, and working often 
at cross-purposes, as is the case today. 
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ATLANTA PIE BAKERS MEET 

Atitanta, Ga.—Pie bakers of Atlanta 
and vicinity were called together by the 
Georgia Bakers Council, Oct. 8, at the 
Robert Fulton Hotel, Atlanta, to discuss 
wartime restrictions. Attendance was 
excellent. C. M. McMillan, secretary of 
the Georgia Bakers Council, presided. 
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AMA BUYS MILLED RICE; 
IN MARKET FOR VITAMINS 


Wasuinoton, D. C_—The AMA on Oct. 
2 reported the purchase of 18,030,000 
lbs of milled rice for use in its lend- 
lease and special food programs. Prices 
ranged $5.28@5,90 cwt. 

The AMA also announced that pur- 
chases of riboflavin (vitamin B, or G) 
and thiamin hydrochloride (vitamin B,) 
are contemplated and that offers may be 
submitted until Oct. 26. 








THE LAW GOVERNING FLOUR 
PRICE CEILINGS 


The underscoring in the following full text of the Agricultural Products Section 
of the Anti-Inflation Law clearly shows the extent to which flour price ceilings ap- 
parently violate the express prohibitions of the law. The fixing of flour ceilings at 
approximately 76% of wheat parity has been explained by OPA authorities as in 
compliance with the President’s directive that grower subsidies should be taken into 
account in fixing consumer ceilings. Rebellious senators say there is no authority 
whatever for this in the law, which was written expressly to prohibit such interpre- 
tation and insure adjusted (85%) parity to growers. It also is pointed out that, 
whatever the interpretation of parity, the law’s provision insuring growers this year’s 
highest price received makes the flour ceiling equally violative of law. 

¥ ¥ 


Sec. 3. No maximum price shall be established or maintained for any agricultural 
commodity under authority of this act or otherwise below a price which will reflect 
to producers of agricultural commodities the higher of the following prices, ds deter- 
mined and published by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

(1) The parity price for such commodity (adjusted by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for grade, location and seasonal differentials), or, in case a comparable price has 
been determined for such commodity under and in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 (B) of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, such comparable price 
(adjusted in the same manner), or 

(2) The highest price received by such producers for such commodity between 
Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942 (adjusted by the Secretary of Agriculture for grade, 
location and seasonal differentials), or, if the market for such commodity was inac- 
tive during the latter half of such period, a price for the commodity determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be in line with the prices, during such period, of 
other agricultural commodities produced for the same general use; and no maximum 
price shall be established or maintained under authority of this act or otherwise for 
any commodity processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any agri- 




















cultural commodity below a price which will reflect to the producers of such agri- 
cultural commodity a price therefor equal to the higher of the prices specified in 
clauses (1) and (2) of this section; provided, that the President may, without regard 
to the limitation contained in clause (2), adjust any such maximum price to the extent 
that he finds necessary to correct gross inequities; but nothing in this section shall be 
construed to permit the establishment in any case of a maximum price below a price 
which will reflect to the producers of any agricultutal commodity the price therefor 
specified in clause (1) of this section. 























Provided further, that modifications shall be made in maximum prices established 
for any agricultural commodity and for commodities processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any agricultural commodity, under regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, in any case where it appears that such modification is 
necessary to increase the production of such commodity for war purposes, or where by 
reason of increased labor or other costs to the producers of such agricultural com- 
modity incurred since Jan. 1, 1941, the maximum prices so established will not reflect 
such increased costs. 

Provided further, that in the fixing of maximum prices on products resulting from 
the processing of agricultural commodities, including livestock, a generally fair and 
equitable margin shall be allowed for such processing. Provided further, that in fixing 
price maximums for agricultural commodities and for commodities processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial part from any agricultural commodity, as pro- 
vided for by this act, adequate weighting shall be given to farm labor. 

















PRICE FLOOR HIGHER THAN CEILING 


Price control has maneuvered the na-_ rate is not a “floor,’ because there has 
been plenty of. wheat for sale so far this 
season at prices ranging anywhere from 
a few cents to almost 20c below the loan 
rate. 

The loan rate in Chicago for No. 2 
grades of hard wheat is $1.32. This, 
then, is the technical “floor.” No. 2 hard 
wheat on Oct. 9, for example, was quoted 
around $1.28. 

Since establishment of a “ceiling” price 


tion’s wheat market into a paradoxical 
situation in which the “floor” under the 
market is higher than the “ceiling.” 
Actually, there are no definite “floor” 
and “ceiling” prices on wheat, but in- 
direct government control of the market 
through operation of the federal loan 
program and ceilings on flour prices give 
certain theoretical limits to wheat values. 


Grain men said that were it not for 
the fact that wheat has never so far 
this season sold as high as the “floor,” the 
market would be tied up in a neat stale- 
mate. 

Technically, the “floor” under wheat is 
the rate at which government loans are 
offered eligible producers who store their 
grain and keep it off the market. In 
theory, the price should go no lower than 
this loan rate, since producers would not 
sell at lower prices. 

Actually, grain men explained, the loan 


on flour, the commodity into which the 
great bulk of the wheat is converted, 
the market has had a technical top limit. 

Inasmuch as the flour ceiling is the 
top price which prevailed for the period 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, the high price paid 
for wheat during that time should, theo- 
retically, be the maximum flour millers 
could afford to pay for their grain, trad- 
ers said. 

This top price, traders said, was 
$1.301/, for No. 2 hard wheat, or 114,¢ un- 
der the “floor.” 
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NO CURTAILMENT NOW PLANNED 


FOR NONHEATING FUEL OIL USE 


OPA Issues Application Form for Obtaining Fuel Oil for All 
Nonheating Purposes Except Commercial Motor 
Vehicles and Farm Equipment 


By EMMeET DoUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasninoton, D. C.—For the present 
will 
without restriction, according to an an- 
nouncement by the OPA, in issuing ap- 
plication form R-1102 for obtaining non- 
Flour and feed mills 


at least, millers obtain diesel oil 


heating fuel oil. 
operate about 790 diesel engines, the 1939 
census shows. 

The form (1102), which is the second 
issued so far by OPA to cover the vari- 
ous consumers of fuel oil, contains sec- 
tions applying to nine different cate- 
gories of equipment, ranging from com- 
mercial vehicles to commercial cooking 
and lighting equipment. In addition, the 
form is to be used by persons operating 
equipment for supplying live steam, hot 
water or hot air to a building other than 
the one in which the equipment is located 
and which is not owned or controlled by 
the applicant. Machinery used on farms 
is not covered by the form unless owned 
by the government. 

OPA rationing officials pointed out 
that, for the present at least, fuel oil sup- 
plies for the equipment covered by the 
form (except for machinery supplying 
live steam for heat and hot water) will 
not be curtailed. Ration coupons will be 
issued on the basis of information re- 
quired in the application to provide ade- 


tin, 


quate control of all fuel oil deliveries 
in the rationed area. As is the case with 
home owners, machinery operators are to 
file their application with the appropriate 
rationing board, which will issue rations 
to the applicant. - 

As regards equipment other than ma- 
chinery used for supplying hot air, hot 
water or live steam, the form requires 
the applicant to state estimated gallonage 
requirements for the three months begin- 
ning Oct. 1 and the amount of fuel oil 
used in the corresponding months of 
1941. This information is asked for road 
building, maintenance, logging construc- 
tion and railroad equipment as well as 
boats, vessels, barges and other mobile 
and stationary equipment. 

Operators of machinery used for live 
steam, hot air and hot water are re- 
quired to state gallonage needs between 
Oct. 1 and next Sept. 30 both for heat 
and hot water and for purposes other 
than heating and hot water, including in- 
dustrial processing and industrial power. 
Likewise, amount of fuel oil consumed 
for those purposes in the like periods 
of last year must be stated. 

Additional information required for 
most equipment includes type of vehicle 
or equipment, make, year, model, horse- 
power and so forth, 





REGULATIONS NEED CLEARING UP, 
GROCERS TELL SENATE 


——<j>——. 


Retail Grocers Association Warns That Americans May Suffer 
Hunger Within 18 Months Unless “Chaotic Mess” 
of Regulations Is Cleared Up Soon 


Wasuinoton, D. C. — (Special) — 
Warning that Americans may suffer ac- 
tual hunger within 18 months unless the 
“chaotic mess” of federal regulations 
governing the production and distribu- 
tion of food are not cleared up soon, 
Miss Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, in appearing before the Senate 
small business committee, recommended 
the appointment of a commission to end 
the multiplicity of federal agencies ex- 
erting control over food supplies. 

Miss Kiefer said that from the stand- 
point of distribution the seriousness of 
the food situation now confronting the 
country has not been exaggerated, add- 
ing: 

“Unless proper remedial steps are 
taken immediately, we face not only 
shortages, which can be managed after 
a fashion by rationing, but actual hun- 
ger may come to millions of Americans 
before the spring of 1944.” 

As a first step, she presented a pro- 
posed joint resolution setting up a 
commission of five members appointed 
by the President to do in food the same 
sort of constructive job the Baruch 
committee did in connection with rub- 
ber. She named 12 major federal 


agencies now concerned with food from 


one angle or another and declared the 
confusion amounted to chaos. 

Chairman Murray, commenting 
Miss Kiefer’s proposal, said: 

“IT will call the small business com- 
mittee together very soon to consider 
the joint resolution presented by Miss 
Kiefer on behalf of the retail grocers’ 
association, and hope for a decision by 
the end of this week.” 

Horace H. Herr, speaking for the 
National League of Fruit and Vege- 
table Distributors, submitted a proposed 
bill setting up central markets under 
certification of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the handling of fresh fruits 
and vegetables in wholesale quantities. 
In brief, the proposed legislation would 
set up machinery in wholesale distribu- 
tion somewhat similar to the marketing 
agreements worked out under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act among pro- 
ducers and shippers under federal gov- 
ernment supervision. 

Mr. Herr outlined conditions which 
confront the wholesale distributors as a 
result of war restrictions. He declared 
that no member of this group even 
dreamed of “business as usual” in the 
war emergency. The legislation sug- 
gested, he added, would afford a sub- 
stantial measure of relief to an economic 


on 


group which fills a vital place in the 
field of distribution throughout the na- 
tion. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR AT CURTISS-WRIGHT 
With increasing emphasis on the im- 
portance of industrial feeding, represen- 
tatives of Wheat Flour Institute are con- 
ferring with managers of large industrial 
cafeterias on the place of enriched white 
bread and flour in the diet of workers. 
Miss Pauline Girard, eastern representa- 
tive, recently visited the Curtis-Wright 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y., where 11,000 
meals are served daily. All pastry, cake, 
cookies, sweet rolls are made in the 
plant kitchen of enriched white flour. 
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SEED CAMPAIGN PLANNED 
FOR RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—A Minnesota Seed 
Campaign Committee for ‘Russian War 
Relief headed by J. S. Jones, executive 
secretary of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation, has been organized by some 
of the most prominent seedsmen and agri- 
cultural leaders of the state and is 
launching an immediate state-wide drive 
for seeds to be used in replanting the 
scorched earth regions of Russia. 

The planning committee includes, be- 
sides Mr. Jones, H. P. Putnam, secre- 
tary of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Association; Stanley Folsom, of the 
Twin City Seed Co., and Ralph Crim, of 
the University Farm, University of Min- 
nesota. 





The new group will act in concert with 
a national committee being established 
by Russian War Relief, which has head- 
quarters at 11 East 35th Street, New 
York City, to obtain contributions of 
seeds, and of money for purchase of 
seeds, of certain forage and vegetable 
crops for shipment to the Soviet Union. 

The national committee is headed by 
Dr. M. L. Wilson, director of extension 
work of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, serving as honorary chairman. 

Others present at the meeting at which 
the Minnesota committee was organized, 
besides those elected officers, included 
H. K. Hayes, plant breeder of the Uni- 
versity Farm; D. A. Williams, manager 
of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Service 
Co; Frank White, president of the Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Federation; C. A. 
Burnham, of Northrup, King & Co., and 
Sam Franz, of Mount Lake, Minn. 
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JOHN WIEGAND FIRST IN N. Y. 
BAKERS CLUB GOLF FINALE 


New York, N. Y.—John Wiegand, of 
the Waldorf Pound Cake Co., won first 
prize in the final golf tournament of 
the season held by the Bakers Club, at 
the Pelham Country Club, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., Oct. 8. Grant Van Sant, Chinski 
Trading Corp., won second prize. Third 
prize went to J. R. Sheehan, Sherman 
Paper Products Corp., and fourth to 
Jack MacManus, Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 
The blind bogey member’s prize was 
won by William P. Duff, Baker Perkins, 
Inc., and the guest prize went to T. W. 
Greenway. 

Hyman Waitzman, president of the 
club, presided at a brief business meeting 
following dinner, at which time Joseph 
A. Lee, Fleischmann Division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., presented the golf prizes. 

The first indoor meeting of the Bakers 
Club will be held at the Hotel Shelton 
during the latter part of November. 


_ the Pacific area. 
‘their wheat into government loan chan- 
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Alternative Pricing 
Formula Announced 
for Food Dealers 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Price Adminis. 
trator Leon Henderson Oct. 9 formally 
announced the new alternative pricing 
formula by which food stores and whole. 
salers severely squeezed under OPA’s 
March ceiling will be able to restock 
hundreds of individual items in 11 broad 
groups of food products. 

This is the first of three types of 
food regulations on which OPA has been 
working since last summer. All three 
are designed to relieve the squeeze on 
those food wholesalers and retailers who 
have had difficulty in transacting lusi- 
ness under their March ceiling prices. 
Imminence of the new orders was dis- 
closed when Mr. Henderson froze the 
prices of butter, eggs, poultry, canned 
milk, flour, potatoes and other key 
foods at the direction of the President. 
The second regulation will permit spe- 
cific price increases on some new-pick 
canned goods other than vegetables. The 
third will cover a number of highly 
seasonal items, such as maple syrup, 
apple cider and holiday candies. Both 
will be issued shortly. 

The Oct. 9 regulations, which become 
effective Oct. 15, apply only to the 
following groups of foods: breakfast 
cereals, canned fish, cooking and salad 
oils, sugar, canned vegetables, coffce, 
rice, hydrogenated shortening, other 
shortening, dried fruits, lard. 

On nine of the 11 groups of foods 
involved, the option of taking a new 
ceiling price obtained by using the alter- 
native pricing method, or of retaining 
his March ceiling price, rests with the 
individual wholesaler or retailer. On 
lard and dried fruits, however, the com- 
pulsory new ceilings must be used and 
present maximums abandoned, whether 
such ceilings result in higher or lower 
price tags. The dried fruit group in- 
cludes prunes, which by this action are 
placed under price control for the first 
time. 

The adjustments in retail prices will 
extend over a limited period, from Oct. 
15 to Dec. 31. Wholesalers must com- 
plete their adjustments by Nov. 30. 
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CHARLES JOHNSON JOINS 
WASCO MILLING COMPANY 


PortLanp, Oregon. — Charles Johnson 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon. Mr. Johnson was with 
the Crop Insurance Corp. until Sept. 1, 
being local manager at the time the 
office was moved to Denver, Sept. 1. He 
is well known in the grain and milling 
trade of the Pacific Northwest. 
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WHEAT SALES STAGNATE WHEN 
PACIFIC MILLS WAIT BUYERS 
PortLanD, Orecon.—Wheat trade has 
been stagnant in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mills were out of the market due to lack 
of flour sales, and did no buying until 
the latter part of last week. Their re- 
quirements continue extremely limited. 
Bid prices from the Middle West were 
too’ far out of line to be considered, 
with the decline in markets there not 
being reflected to the fullest extent in 
Farmers are moving 


nels, and with any decline in the market, 
offerings in the country dry up. 
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BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 
ON WARTIME FOOTING 


Bakers Who Need Information Urged to 
Come—Others Asked to Stay 
Home—Starts Oct. 20 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Baking Industry 
War Conference to be held in Chicago 
at the Hotel Sherman, Oct. 20-21, will 
be a business meeting of operating bak- 
ers, With representatives from every state 
and from every branch of the industry. 
Representatives from Washington will be 
in attendance who are close to the de- 
velopments of war necessities and famil- 
iar with all phases affecting business 
operation under war conditions. Ques- 
tions will be answered from the plat- 
form where they cover a group of cases 
rather than a special individual problem. 

All bakers who believe they will be 
able to do a better job for their country 
during war times, through a better un- 
derstanding of what is to be done, should 
come, said Tom Smith, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association. Others, 
including representatives of the allied 
trades, should seriously consider cur- 
tailment of travel requested by federal 
authorities. 

The War Conference is not a substi- 
tute for the convention and annual bak- 
ers’ meeting. That has been canceled. 
It is to be a strictly bakers’ business con- 
ference. The sessions will be for bakers 
only. Consequently no provision will be 
made for allied trades attendance. There 
will be no annual bakers’ party nor din- 
ner dance, and no entertainment. 

Bakers who will attend should make 
their transportation reservations now, 
both to Chicago and for returning home, 
and their hotel reservations in Chicago. 
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PIE BAKERS WILL MEET 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers will meet 
during the bakers’ war conference in 
Chicago. The pie bakers will convene 
on Oct. 20, at 8:30 o’clock p.m., at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, according to 
an announcement by Secretary W. L. 
Hand, All pie bakers are urged to at- 
tend this meeting. Mr. Hand states that 
so far a number of pie bakers have ad- 

vised him that they will be present. 
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RUBBER PROBLEM VIEWED 
BEFORE CHICAGO CHEMISTS 


By 1944 we will be independent of nat- 
ural rubber and in the post-war world 
the law of supply and demand will de- 
termine how much actual rubber and how 
much synthetic rubber will be used, said 
Dr. Herbert A. Winkelmann, Dryden 
Rubber Co., Chicago, and well-known 
rubber expert, when he appeared before 
the Midwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at a meet- 
ing in Chicago, Oct. 5. Dr. Winkelmann 
pointed out that 97% of our rubber 
came from the Far East and that today 
Ceylon is the only source still oper to us. 
Ouly 60,000 tons, out of a consumption 
of 760,000, come from Ceylon. We may 
get Brazilian rubber, but at best the 
quantity will not equal more than a half 
month’s supply, he said. Many plants 
are being cultivated on an experimental 
basis as possible sources of future rubber. 

By means of charts, diagrams and 
chemical formulas, as well as many inter- 
esting samples which were on display, 





Dr. Winkelmann went through the chem- 
istry of synthetic rubber in great detail. 
There are two classes of synthetic rubber 
material—the vulcanizable and the non- 
vuleanizable. The thiokols are the most 
oil resistant synthetics, but are applicable 
only in a narrow temperature range. 
They are used especially for products 
such as gasoline hose and are also the 
cheapest of the synthetic rubbers. The 
thiokols are straight synthetic products 
resulting from chemical reaction and can 
be used for retreading of tires if cars 
are driven at low speed. 

Parity prices for corn and wheat make 
rubber from grain alcohol more costly 
than from petroleum, he stated. The 
alcohol from waste sulphite liquor in pa- 
per mills may give a lower cost source 
of alcohol, but this presents a transpor- 
tation problem. 

Synthetic rubber is superior to natural 
rubber with respect to resistance to oil, 
ozone, and sunlight, but natural rubber 
is more resilient. Synthetic rubber is 
not as easy to work on rubber making 
equipment as natural rubber. The vari- 
ous thicknesses will not stick together un- 
less some natural or reclaimed rubber 
is added to the synthetic rubber in the 
course of manufacture. 

Some rubber-like materials are made 
from oils, such as soybean or linseed oil, 
where the strength of the finished prod- 
duct is not a vital factor. Many types 
of rubber-like materials are being pro- 
duced as temporary products, being bet- 
ter than none at all, even though they 
are not as good as rubber, he said. 
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M. LEE MARSHALL TALKED 
OF AS WAR FOOD CHIEF 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Appointment of 
a foods administrator, a single authority 
over all phases of the growing food pro- 
duction, distribution and sale problem, 
is regarded as an eventual certainty here, 
as disputes between War Production 
Board materials officials and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture become more acute. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co., has been 
suggested freely here recently as the man 
likely to be the appointee. The theory 
is that a food industry man is to be pre- 
ferred to an agriculturist. The depart- 
ment is not particularly favorable to that 
idea, although its spokesmen appear to 
believe almost any change would be bet- 
ter than the current situation if the 
change meant a really unified authority. 

Such appointment would not be made 
by Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, 
but by the President, sources close to 
Mr. Nelson reported. 
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ROSS JONES, JR., SERVES 
IN FOOD BRANCH OF WPB 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—To 
work out details for conservation and 
concentration of transportation and dis- 
tribution within the food industry, Ross 
Jones, Jr., on leave from H. J. Heinz 
Co., has been appointed as chief of the 
newly formed transportation and distri- 
bution section of the Food Branch of the 
War Production Board. He will func- 
tion under Douglas C. Townson, chief of 
the branch. For six weeks Mr. Jones 





has been a member of the ODT transpor- 
tation advisory committee on rail-truck 
co-ordination for the Pittsburgh area. 
He is traffic manager of the Heinz com- 


pany. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR GLORIFIED 








ILLERS who have complained 
M that home economists in the 

U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and in the land grant colleges have 
said too much in praise of whole wheat 
flour and not enough in praise of en- 
riched white flour will rejoice in seeing 
this educational exhibit on “Health from 
This attrattive and clear ex- 
and flour 


Breads.” 
hibition on enriched 
was prepared by Miss Anna Rueschoff, 
home demonstration agent, Abilene, 
Dickinson County, Kansas, and was 
shown at the Central Kansas Free Fair 
at Abilene, Aug. 24-28, and the Kansas 
State Fair, Hutchinson, Sept. 19-25. 

The exhibit was Miss Rueschoff’s own 
idea, but her interest in enriched flour 
was stimulated by the baking demon- 
stration given at Abilene last spring 
by Miss Alma C. Swenson, of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, in which the 
nutritional value of enriched white flour 
was stressed. 


breads 








+ ORRINSON COUNTY 


ERAS meat 


The plain “no flour brand” bags were 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
Kansas City plant of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. These bags are stamped with the 
words “enriched flour” and also show the 
official dietary clause. 

In the center of the stage is a re- 
volving platform, exhibiting bread, rolls 
and other baked goods, all made from 
enriched white flour. On the left side 
wall is this chart: 

THIAMIN (B) 


Niacin | 
Tron 
Prevent Pellagra 
Stimulate Appetite 
Aid in Digestion 
Aid in Utilization of Food 
Regulate Normal Functioning of Nervous 
System 
Aid Reproduction and Lactation 
Prevent and Cure Beriberi 
Supply Iron Necessary to Cell Nucleus 


What | Do for Us 


On the right side wall, not shown in 
the photograph, a_ placard advises: 
“When you buy bread or flour, be sure 
that the label says ‘Enriched.’” 





WHEAT AND CORN LOAN RATES HELD 
AT 85% OF PARITY 


——— 


Level Retained to Encourage Maximum Production of Meal, 
Dairy and Poultry Products, Secretary 
Wickard Says 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced that ‘government loan rates to 
farmers on corn and wheat would be 
kept at 85% of parity to encourage 
maximum production of meat, dairy and 
poultry products for war needs. Secre- 
tary Wickard acted at the direction of 
James F. Byrnes, director of economic 
stabilization. 

The recently enacted anti-inflation law 
directed that loan rates on the basic 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco 
and peanuts for the edible trade—be 
increased from 85 to 90% of parity, ex- 
cept in cases where such increases might 
interfere with food production problems 
by increasing livestock feed prices. 

Mr. Wickard said the rates on cotton, 
tobacco, rice and peanuts would be raised 
to the 90% level, but that the depart- 
ment would take advantage of the ex- 
ception and keep wheat and corn at 85% 
of parity. 


The secretary said that any advance 
in corn and wheat rates could be ex- 
pected to increase feed prices. 

“Obviously, any advance in the price 
of corn would tend to restrict the output 
of livestock products so greatly needed 
at the present time,” he said. “Any 
increase in the loan rate on wheat would 
tend also to decrease the quantity of the 
grain fed to livestock.” 
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ENRICHED FLOUR ON THE AIR 

Demand for authentic, interesting ma- 
terial on enriched white flour by direc- 
tors of homemaking radio programs has 
led the foods and nutrition department 
of Wheat Flour Institute to start a spe- 
cial service for radio stations. Field 
representatives of the institute visit radio 
stations and find which ones will make 
best use of the material which includes 
nutrition information and recipes. At 
this time 141 stations are being supplied 
with material once a month. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS AT A STANDSTILL 
AS TRADE SEES NO REASON TO BUY 


Sales Drop Off Sharply With Issuance of Ceiling Order—Business 
Confined to Absolute Requirements—Shipping 
Directions Active 


Flour business has been “almost at a 
standstill following the issuance of the 
price ceiling order. As first released the 
confusion created was so great that 
millers hesitated to even quote prices 
and the trade showed no interest what- 
soever in purchases, for with the price 
top set there was no incentive to buy. 
When the clarification of the regulation 
was issued there was a slight pick-up 
in interest, although business continues 
to be strictly on a fill-in basis, with no 
buyer showing any inclination to take 
more than barest requirements. 

Shipping directions were reported very 
active in all sections of the country to 
keep mill operations at about the av- 
erage figure. 

In the spring wheat area of the 
Northwest sales slumped off to 22% of 
capacity as buyers marked time pend- 
ing more information as to the applica- 
tion of the price order. In the pre- 
ceding week sales were figured at 76% 
of capacity and in the corresponding 
period a year ago the figure was 80%. 

In the Southwest sales amounted to 
42% of capacity, compared with 62% in 
the previous week and 52% a year ago. 
Very few sales are being made, as the 
mills are reluctant to quote prices and 
the trade is content to wait. 

At Buffalo business was at a stand- 
still, with prices entirely nominal. Sim- 
ilar conditions are reported in all parts 
of the country. 

PRICES 


Nominal prices are quoted by most 


mills, but most quotations are 5@15c 
lower than a week ago; but in spite of 
the decline in wheat, some millers are not 
reducing their prices. 


EXPORTS 


Export trade with South American 
countries is extremely limited. The Pa- 
cific Northwest reports a few sales but 
entirely of a routine nature. 


CLEARS 


Clears are firm and in better than av- 
erage demand. Supplies of some grades 
are scarce. 

PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off slightly 
last week, according to reports compiled 
by Tue Norruwestern Miuuer based on 
figures representing 65% of the nation’s 
output. Total production amounted to 
1,518,718 bbls, compared with 1,528,122 
in the week previous and 1,475,960 in 
the similar period a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 1,297,434 bbls 
and three years ago 1,510,477. The prin- 
cipal milling centers reported gains, with 
the Northwest producing 4,000 bbls more 
than in the preceding week, the South- 
west 17,000 and Buffalo 15,000. The west- 
ern division of the Central West turned 
out 6,000 bbls more. The Southeast re- 
ported a decrease of 8,000, the north Pa- 
cific Coast 9,000 and the eastern divi- 
sion of the Central West 42,000. Com- 
plete details of production by sections 
are shown in the table on the opposite 
page. 





FEED PRICE INDEX SHOWS LITTLE 
CHANGE FOR WEEK 


Demand Is Spasmodic, but Sufficient to Absorb Production— 
Millfeed Prices Stay Within Narrow Range for Six 
Weeks—Alfalfa Meal Offerings Very Light 


Another week passed without bringing 
forth much change in the general feed 
market situation. The demand for wheat 
feeds continued spasmodic, being active 
one day and dormant the next. Linseed 
meal showed a slight irregularity within 
a narrow price 
range, but finished 
the week about un- 
changed. Soybean 
meal offerings for 
near-by shipment 
were scarce and this kept spot shipment 
prices mainly nominal but strong. New 
crop soybean meal for shipment late in 
October and early November was quot- 
able about $6 ton under the spot price. 
Because of the change in the price basis 
at some markets from old to new crop 
soybean meal, the index number declined 
to 156.2 compared with 157.4 last week 
and 151.7 last year. Were prices on a 
comparable basis with last week, the 
index would show little change. 

At Minneapolis wheat feed prices held 
within a narrow range and showed little 
change for the week. Demand ‘ was 
slow. Wheat feeds at Minneapolis 
have traded within a range of less than 
$1 ton now for about six weeks. Bran 





and standard middlings for deferred ship- 
ments were quoted at premiums of $1 
ton per month over the prompt and 
October shipment prices. 

Millfeed also held within a narrow 
range at Chicago with some resistance 
at the lower levels. Standard bran and 
standard middlings were only in fair 
request, but flour middlings and red dog 
were in good demand. The demand for 
mixed car shipments at that market in- 
creased. Following a fairly good volume 
of eastern business early in the week, 
trading in bran and shorts at Kansas 
City dropped back to local and near-by 
territory and was not very brisk as the 
period closed. 

The oil seed meal market showed slight 
irregularity, but for the most part the 
prompt shipment situation showed no 
material change. Linseed crushers ad- 
vanced their asking prices on linseed 
meal 50c ton to conform with the pre- 
mium previously quoted for October 
shipment, but here and there offerings 
were still available from resellers at the 
old September basis of $36 ton, in sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. The demand for lin- 
seed meal at Minneapolis, though not 
quite as active as during recent previous 


weeks, was nevertheless sufficient along 
with shipping directions on old contracts 
to keep the local production moving fair- 
ly well. The soybean meal situation for 
near-by shipment remained extremely 
tight with quotations on spot offerings 
mainly nominal. Soybean meal from 
new crop crushings for late October and 
early November shipments was quotable 
from resellers at prices which figure 
about $6 ton under the spot price and 
about $2.50 ton over crushers’ ceilings. 
The demand for cottonseed meal in the 
Minneapolis trade area was negligible 
even though Minnesota and the Dakotas 
are included in the area quotations to 
which are made at $2 ton less than to 
some other points. 


CORN FEEDS 


Gluten feed and gluten meal continued 
in excellent demand and markets re- 
mained strong. Mixed feed manufactur- 
ers and dairy feeders furnished a steady 
inquiry for the ample supplies. Hominy 
feed prices were inclined to be some- 
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what easier, reflecting the lower quota. 
tions in the corn market. Offerings, how- 
ever, averaged light and no particular 
selling pressure was necessary to move 
the current supply. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps held at off- 
cial ceiling levels with tankage ‘still 
quoted at $74.50 and meat scraps at 
$73.50 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. South St. Paul, 
Malt sprouts, brewers’ dried grains and 
distillers’ grains were steady with liberal 
production moving well. Malt sprouts 
were quoted at around $26.50 ton and 
brewers’ dried grains at $30 ton at Mil- 
waukee or Chicago. Malt sprouts were 
also available at $26.50 ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. Offerings of alfalfa meal were 
virtually nonexistent and the market re- 
mained very firm. Mills in the central 
western areas stated they were unable 
to take care of orders offered to them as 
they are completely sold up on dehydrat- 
ed meal and running way behind on sun- 
cured operations. 





Burlap Imports Snow Increase; 
Cotton Bag Demand Very Active 


New York, N. Y.—Burlap importers 
seem considerably more optimistic over 
the prospect of renewed large scale ship- 
ments from the primary center, with 
some predicting that the Indian back- 
log will be substantially reduced within 
the next month. The last few arrivals 
from the primary center have carried 
larger quantities of burlap, and esti- 
mates indicate that the backlog of goods 
due here is now down to approximately 
65,000 bales, and should continue to de- 
crease throughout the next month or so. 

Demand for cotton bags continues 
very strong, with feed and flour millers 
and potato baggers purchasing well 
into 1943 and bag concerns active in the 
gray goods market. 

The announcement that the cotton 
loan rate had been revised upward a 
cent a pound spurred the market to 
continue its rise, and a bullish inter- 
pretation was placed on the news that 
the CCC would loan farmers money on 
cotton stored on their farms, as it would 
indicate a larger loan. 

The announcement that soil conser- 
vation and other benefit payments to 
farmers would not be considered in a 
cotton price ceiling was viewed as an 
important factor. The minimum ceiling 
placed on cotton would be 20.47c, ac- 
cording to Senator Bankhead, probably 
estimated by Jan. 1-Sept. 15 average 
of the high levels in the major spot 
markets. It was stated in the cotton 
trade that a_ representative of the 
American Cotton Shippers Association 
had declared that he did not anticipate 
immediate issuance of a ceiling figure 
for raw cotton under the President’s 
executive order. 

The cotton crop report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, revising the 
estimate to 13,818,000 bales, was ap- 
proximately in line with trade expecta- 
tions and caused little effect on the mar- 
ket. The report showed that the ex- 
pected yield declined 210,000 bales in 
September from the previous forecast 
of 14,028,000 bales. Last year’s crop 
ran a total of 10,744,000 bales, as against 
a 10-year (1931-40) average of 13,109,- 
000 bales. 

The major portion of the decline in 
production estimates was reported in 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma and Texas, where 
above normal precipitation and below 
normal temperatures retarded maturity 
of the crop. Oklahoma and parts of 
Texas also experienced unusually heavy 
infestation of leaf worms. 

The local burlap market continues 
quiet awaiting the expected decrease in 
the backlog due here. Sales of shect- 
ings and osnaburgs to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. have been reported, but no 
inquiry from Canadian sources is re- 
corded despite the expected resumption 
of buying. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.75 as compared with 
17.77 a year ago. 





FEED FOR VICTORY: 


ALL GREAT LAKES SHIPS 
UNDER CONTROL OF ODT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Joseph Eastman, 
defense transportation director, Oct. 7 
assumed control of all commercial vessels 
operating in domestic traffic on the 
Great Lakes in a further move to make 
sufficient cargo space available for trans- 
portation of iron ore and other war 
materials. 

Mr. Eastman issued an order requir- 
ing, with certain exceptions, permit for 
the movement of these boats. The order, 
to become effective Oct. 19, asserts the 
authority of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to direct the service of affected 
craft in any manner which it believes 
necessary for preferential movement of 
war materials. 

Enabling the ODT to put into effect 
a new schedule of domestic shipping pri- 
orities set up recently by the War Pro- 
duction Board, the order authorizes 
ODT to order the vessels to operate be- 





“tween any Great Lakes ports at any 


time and serve under the charter or 
lease of any persons specified by it. 
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WHEAT MARKET DROPS 


IN PRICE CONFUSION 


Fixing of Ceilings on Flour Pushes 
Quotations Lower—Wheat Loan 
Rate Also an Influence 


The trend of wheat prices has been 
steadily downward with weakness at- 
tributed to the fixing of flour price ceil- 
ings by the OPA at the highest levels 
for sales from Sept. 28 to Oct. 2. The 
confusion which arose in milling circles 
following this action prac- 
tically stopped all flour 
business and consequently 


be. curtailed the milling de- 
Down mand for wheat. Also a 
disturbing market  influ- 


ence was the announcement 
that wheat and corn loans would re- 
main at 85% of parity, government buy- 
ing of wheat in the cash market for feed 
purposes and an embargo on the move- 
ment of cash wheat except by permit. 

Wheat weakened slightly when it be- 
came known that government loans 
would remain at 85% of parity, but this 
was perhaps offset to some extent by the 
entrance of a government agency into the 
cash market to buy for feed purposes, 
offering $1.16 for No. 3 dark northern 
spring wheat or better, and $1.14 for 
No. 3 northern spring or better with 
suitable discounts for lower grades and 
damage factors. 

Effective Oct. 10, shipment by rail of 
cash wheat of all classes from all origins 
is embargoed, except by permit, to Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior and Itasca, Wis. Barley 
has been under a similar embargo since 
Aug. 21. The extremely wet harvest 
season has resulted in a large amount of 
high moisture grain which has greatly 
burdened the handling and_ conditioning 
facilities of the heavily burdened ter- 
minals and in order to avoid the holding 
of vitally needed cars, shipments are 
now being regulated under the permit 
system. 

The quantity of 1942 wheat under gov- 
ernment loan as of Oct. 3 amounted to 
197,467,156 bus. Loans were made on 
62,033,751 bus stored on farms, and 
135,433,405 bus stored in warehouses, 
averaging $1.14 bu. 

The official crop estimated was re- 
leased Oct. 9, increasing the estimated 
yields on all crops except soybeans over 
the Sept. 1, 1942, figures. As of Oct. 1, 
this year’s production of all wheat was 
placed at 984,046,000 bus against 945,- 
037,000 last year and a 10-year average 
(1930-39) of 747,507,000 bus. Spring 
wheat, including durum, was placed at 
286,338,000 bus against 274,644,000 last 
year and 178,090,000 bus the 10-year av- 
erage. Durum wheat was estimated at 
43,546,000 bus, compared with 41,800,000 
bus last year and 27,598,000 the 10-year 
average. Farm stocks of wheat totaling 
644,503,000 bus, Oct. 1, were by far the 
largest on farms on this date. Last 
year’s, Oct. 1, stocks totaled 488,311,000 
bus and the 10-year average stocks were 
337,511,000 bus. 

The seeding of winter wheat was more 
active, although in some sections of the 
interior valley and lake regions the soil 
was still too wet for working. A few 
localities report practically no wheat 
sown in these areas. In the western belt, 
seeding is well along and practically done 
in some sections with unusually favorable 
germination conditions. In the southern 
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plains early seeded wheat is making ex- 
cellent growth, but in the northern plains 
seeding is slow because of previous wet- 
ness and labor shortage. In the winter 
wheat sections of Montana, the soil is in 
generally good condition, but in some 
places from the Rocky Mountains west 
it is still dry and seeding has been de- 
layed, especially in the Pacific North- 
west. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
MARKET STILL QUIET 


Millers Too Concerned With Price Ceil- 
ings to Do Anything About 
Future Feed 





Bran and shorts are unsteady at Kan- 
sas City as trading was spotted near the 
end of the week and neither buyers nor 
sellers had opinions about what prices 
might do. Millers were too concerned 
with price ceilings to do anything about 
future feed, and 
buyers are not yet 
interested in taking 
on big future re- 
quirements. 

At St. Louis the 
price range is mixed with gray shorts 
higher, and Chicago bran and standard 
middlings off as-dittle interest is shown 
by the trade. Inquiries and trading are 
light. The final period was slow with 
no interest shown other than spreading 
of bran of which there is a fair volume. 
Track offerings are pressing on the mar- 
ket, otherwise offerings are light. De- 
mand for gray shorts is good. Prices 
are steady. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Saturday, Oct. 10: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
ee 35.25 31.50 32.00 
re 35.50 32.50 32.60 
December ......... 35.75 33.50 33.60 
SONG ock sn ceewees 36.00 34.50 34.65 
Dt | Pee 36.28 35.00 35.00 
BEAFCR oo ccccccccens 36.50 35.50 35.50 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Saturday, Oct. 10: 


Bran Shorts 


| Pe rer re ee reer eer 28.15 33.10 
eee erat ee 29.40 33.25 
INE, 6 a 0.0:% ba deVorneNeee 30.25 33.76 
RPT Cr Tere CTT 31.40 34.25 
DORPURTY 2c cc cccccesivsscves 31.80 34.25 
SE bc ueb bates sesnvenseas 32.50 34.25 


All quotations bid. 
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PROBLEM OF FARM LABOR 
CONFRONTING CONGRESS 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Proposals all the 
way from a “till the soil or fight” order 
to cash subsidies to farm labor confront 
the House agriculture committee as it 
sets about writing its answer to one of 
the war’s most pressing economic ques- 
tions: “How you going to keep ’em down 
on the farm?” 

Meanwhile, emphasizing the urgency 
of the farm labor situation, 15 farm state 
senators petitioned selective service to 
freeze dairy and livestock workers on 
the farms for the next three months, to 
prevent “irreparable injury” to food 
production. 

Still another proposal was contained in 
a bill introduced by Senator Taft (R., 0.) 
to create a new office of manpower direc- 
tor with authority over recruiting for the 
armed services, industry, agriculture and 
other occupations. The present War 
Manpower Commission would be abol- 
ished. 
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Current Flour Production 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 




















Previous Oct. 11, Oct. 12, Oct. 14, 
Oct. 10, 1942 week 1941 1940 
NOrthwest .cccccecscccccsccscece *383,587 379,948 357,030 198,025 
DEE’ cc ccecenavavssees sans 602,808 585,766 558,474 490,026 
 ., MCLEE LTR PTL TCL ETT RTT TE 224,471 209,861 206,511 213,273 
Central West—Eastern Div.*... 93,252 135,498 136,581 138,025 
Western Division .......... 84,732 70,145 70,845 60,217 
DOUEORTE 4.006800 sasserecesesne *23,317 31,015 26,558 34,398 
North Pacific Coast* .......... *106,551 115,889 119,961 163,470 
DOGO 6000 cess rccrcesace 1,518,718 1,528,122 1,475,960 1,297,434 
*Partly estimated. ° 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity. — July 1 to “A 
Oct. 10, Previous Oct. 11, Oct. 12, Oct. 14, Oct. 10, Oct. 11, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 68 68 63 55 61 4,697,548 4,654,830 
Southwest ....... 85 83 79 69 76 7,804,326 7,814,196 
Pra 76 70 70 72 91 2,910,212 2,891,274 
Central West— 4 ; 
Eastern Div. .. 61 72 72 74 68 1,899,948 1,792,868 
Western Div. .. 72 60 60 51 63 915,562 836,679 
Southeast ....... 55 64 70 61 52 355,109 338,150 
N. Pacific Coast.. 54 59 58 76 66 1,970,170 1,829,733 
Totals ..csee 73 72 70 63 71 20,552,875 20,157,732 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Oct, 4510 osssses 415,500 362,387 87 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 358,870 +4 bbls bbis tivity 
YVOOr ABO ..csces 415,500 328,687 7 Oct. 4-10 376,950 239,795 64 
Two years ago... 415,500 306,130 74 Previous week 376,950 247,548 66 
Five-year A@VCTAGE ......cceeccccees 74 Year ago ....... 389.550 219.932 56 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...seseeseceecees 73 Two years ago... 389,550 198.052 51 
Kansas City Five-year AVeTAGE 2. cece cece ee neeee 54 
Oat: SAP as3 pct 180,000 145,220 FRE IN ex ences acer nesses a 
Previous week 180,000 138,381 77. Production for current week was partly 
. tae 180,000 144,763 *309 estimated. 
Two years ago... 180,000 103,198 57 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average .....e.seeeeeneee 75 Ww 1 FI Pct 
TOR-FORS GVOTERS occccccoceccscvece 77 ane Pa win PF 9 
*An error made in this figure last year. bbls bbis tivity 
Wichita a | eee 180,300 143,792 80 
Oot. IO scsrees 56,700 49,075 85 Previous week 180,300 132,420 73 
Previous week 56,700 42,346 75 Year ago ....... 179,100 137,098 77 
ee errr 56,700 37,306 66 Two years ago... 180,900 116,244 64 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,942 63 Five-year Average .......esseeeeees 65 
TON-YOAF AVETAGES ..ccccsccccccccee 60 
Salina . 
ca | re 56,100 46,126 82 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week 56,100 46,169 82 Eastern Division 
VY@GQF OBO csccece 56,100 47,718 85 iin a 
Two years ago... 56,100 44.756 80 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 4°10 .wcecces 122,800 *62,126 50 

Previous week 122,800 70,132 57 

VORF OHO .eccoess 130,800 71,832 54 

Two years ago... 141,600 89,254 63 

Five-year AVCTAGE 2... cere eeeeevee 60 

Ten-year AVCTAZE .-. cece eeeeveces 63 
Portland District 

Oct. 4°10 ..cccce 73,200 44,425 60 

Previous week 73,200 45,757 63 

Year G60 ...cee.s 74,600 48,129 65 

Two years ago... 74,600 74,216 99 

Pive-VOGF AVETABO 2ccccccesscescese 72 

TON-YOAF AVETABS .ccsccscsccsccces 68 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgi mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oat. 4518 secesee 41,790 23,317 55 
Previous week 48,300 31,015 64 
VOOP ABO seceece 37,800 26,558 70 
Two years ago... 55,500 34,398 61 
Five-year A@VerTage ......cceeeseeces 65 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...-.cseeeesveces 68 


Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly 
capacity 

bbls 

Ome, OR ccciccs 151,910 
Previous week 187,140 
TOP GOO. 2ccvses 188,520 


185,620 


Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
93,252 
135,498 
136,581 
138,025 





Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

61 


Production for current week is partly esti- 


mated, 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 

bbls bbls 

Ont. BO ccsvees 117,600 84,732 
Previous week 117,600 70,145 
Year ago ......-. 117,600 70,845 
Two years ago... 117,600 60,217 
Five-year AVeCTABE 2... eee ces ncvee 
POU+VORE GVETARS 6 cccoccvccecccsvse 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour 

capacity output 

bbls bbis 

Oct. 4-10 ..... - 294,600 224,471 
Previous week .. 294,600 208,961 
TOGF GOO veveces 294,600 206,511 
Two years ago... 289,800 213,273 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, 


North and South 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

72 
60 


Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest—. -—Northwest—. -—Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Oct. 4-10 ....... 28,325 376,805 15,010 
Previous week .. 27,559 14,856 
Two weeks ago.. 27,106 13,891 
etree e rrr 26,114 370,016 13,682 
BOG, Sescecdeses 23,211 340,163 12,025 
BERD .cccvcses e 24,233 368,256 13,431 
SOON nvccscedove 23,844 345,873 13,701 
Five-yr. average 25,145 360,223 13,570 


183,773 8,418 111,770 
7,870 
8,009 
182,145 7,744 109,794 
175,297 7,998 111,917 
194,276 10,221 122,995 
187,503 9,227 120,606 
184,599 8,724 115,416 


51,753 
50,285 
49,006 
47,540 
43,234 
47,885 
46,782 
47,438 


production to date production to date production to date 


672,348 


661,955 
627,377 
685,527 
653,982 
660,238 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grain crop esti- 
mates were given a further boost in the 
October report of the Department of 
Agriculture. As a _ result, aggregate 
production of all grain in the United 
States this year is the greatest on rec- 
ord. 

As a result of a 2,800,000-bu increase 
in spring wheat estimate, the total wheat 
crop comes to 984,046,000 bus, exceeded 
only by the billion bushel crop of 1915. 

A corn crop of 3,132,002,000 bus was 
indicated which is 61,000,000 above the 
preceding record crop of 38,070,604,000, 
produced in 1920, or 17% larger than 
the 2,672,541,000 bus produced in 1941, 
and 36% above the 10-year (1930-39) 
average. The 1942 bumper crop is the 
result of the highest yield an acre on 
record—35.0 bus. 

These estimates relate to production 
of corn for all purposes—grain, silage, 
forage, hogging and grazing. 

BETTER WEATHER FACTOR 

Following favorable and rapid de- 
velopment in August, corn continued to 
make excellent progress in most of the 
first three weeks of September. Above 
average temperatures prevailing over 
most of the country in this period, to- 
gether with much needed sunshine, al- 
lowed the crop to make splendid prog- 
ress toward maturity. 

Such rapid development enabled most 
of the crop, even a large part of the 
late planted acreage, to escape injury 
from the freezing temperatures which 
occurred over most of the corn pro- 
ducing area of the country in the latter 
part of the month. 
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CROP ESTIMATE GIVEN FURTHER 
BOOST IN U. S. OCTOBER REPORT 


Spring Wheat Marked Up 2,300,000 Bus—Corn Yield Sets Record 
—1942 Grain Aggregate Biggest in History, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Says 


Production of wheat now is indicated 
at 984,046,000 bus, compared with 981,- 
793,000 a month ago and 945,937,000 
last year. This includes 697,708,000 bus 
winter and 286,338,000 bus of spring 
wheat. 

The increased estimate for spring 
wheat was the result of a 1,100,000-bu 
increase in the Minnesota estimate, and 
a 900,000-bu increase in North Dakota 
durum. Winter wheat estimates remain 
unchanged. The current estimates for 
the principal spring wheat states now 
are as follows, with 1941 figures for 
comparison. 

Spring wheat (other than durum) in 
1,000 bus: 


Sept. 1 Final ’41 
Minnesota ........++. 21,672 16,780 
North Dakota ...... 116,030 111,960 
South Dakota .... 36,465 27,096 
Montana .....-.ccee0. 40,262 40,477 
DE kb et etsvscagnres 7,747 10,238 
Washington .......... 7,606 11,201 
Coker vee vcvcuns 2,760 3,312 

Durum wheat, in 1,000 bus: 

Sept. 1 Final ‘41 
Minnesota .....-ssees 1,312 1,178 
North Dakota ....... 35,916 34,238 
South Dakota ........ 6,318 6,384 


OATS ESTIMATE UP 

Oats crop is given as 1,369,540,000 
bus, compared with 1,353,431,000 last 
month and 1,176,107,000 last year. Bar- 
ley crop is indicated at 426,188,000 
bus, against 419,201,000 a month ago 
and 358,709,000 last year. Rye produc- 
tion is 59,665,000 bus, against 45,191,000 
last year. 

The Oct. 1 indicated production of 
soybeans in the United States of 200,- 
701,000 bus is 11,000,000 lower than the 
September estimate. This crop is 88% 
larger than the preceding record crop 
of 106,712,000 in 1941. 


ian 





CENTRAL KANSAS WASHOUT 
NECESSITATES REPLANTING 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Replanting of 
a large area in central Kansas probably 
will be necessary as the result of two 
heavy downpours a short time ago, which 
washed out the newly drilled fields badly. 
Many fields along creeks and rivers were 
under water, as the result of the series 
of cloudbursts which totaled 3 to 8 inches. 

Charles Colby, Hutchinson grain man, 
who made an inspection trip as far west 
as Dodge City, Kansas, said that no dam- 
age was done beyond Stafford County. 
Fields further west are greening and 
many volunteer fields are lush. 

All signs point to increasing feeding 
of livestock in the wheat belt, Mr. Colby 
said. Farmers are bringing in sheep and 
cattle by the thousand. The territory 
will have abundant feed, despite damage 
to milo by the late September freeze. 
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DROUTH DELAYS SEEDING 
OF PACIFIC AREA WHEAT 


PorrLanp, Orrcon.—There has _ been 
little fall seeding done in the Pacific 
Northwest due to the extremely long dry 
spell. Some farmers will start seeding 
in the dust soon in the hope that rains 
will come. Soil is not in good shape 
for seeding purposes, with fall rains 
scarce so far. 





MORE GRAIN ON FARMS, 
OCTOBER REPORT SHOWS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The percentage 
of grain crops on farms increased this 
year, compared with last, the Department 
of Agriculture reported in its October 
analysis. Grain stocks on farms Oct. 1 
were reported as follows: 

Wheat 644,503,000 bus, or 65.5% of last 
year’s crop, compared with 488,311,000 
bus, or 51.6% a year ago, and 337,511,000 
bus, or 45.2%, the Oct. 1 10-year average. 

Oats 1,141,411,000 bus, or 83.3%; com- 
pared with 952,329,000 and 81% a year 
ago; and 810,382,000 and 81%, the 10- 
year average. 

Corn (old crop) 423,597,000 bus, or 
17.4%, compared with 474,622,000 and 
21.5% a year ago, and 235,134,000 and 
11%, the 10-year average. 
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WHEAT FEED POPULAR 

Wicuitra, Kansas.—Wheat for live- 
stock feed is moving out of the ele- 
vators to the farms at a rapid rate if 
the movement in Sedgwick County, Kan- 
sas, is a fair sample, according to Em- 
mett Blood, county AAA chairman. He 
said that in this one county, which is 
only one of 105 in Kansas, the farmers 
bought 59,507 bus of wheat in September 
for feeding purposes. This wheat is 
selling at 84c bu. 

At present prices of corn the feed 
wheat is a good buy, Mr. Blood said. 
In buying wheat for feeding, the farm- 





er must sign a statement as to the pur- 
pose for which the feed is bought. Op- 
portunities for bootlegging it back to a 
mill are almost nonexistent, according 
to A. H. Stephenson, county farm agent. 
Elevator men say that the wheat is 
mostly of inferior grade and some is 
weevily. The however, do not 
mind the weevils. 


hogs, 
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CANADIAN EXPORT SALES OFF 





Export sales of Canadian wheat last 
week—all presumably to the United 
Kingdom—were less than half the total 
sales of the week previous. Last week’s 
total was, roughly, 1,950,000 bus, as 
compared with the 4,250,000 bus of the 
preceding week. 
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Bad Weather, Scarce 
Help, Slow Crop 
Work in Canada 


WINNIPEG, 





Man.— Adverse weather 
conditions in the three prairie provinces 
have proved the major handicap in grain 
harvesting operations, officials of the 
federal department of agriculture dis- 
close. Only 75% of the bumper crop has 
been threshed in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. Manitoba reports 50 to 55% of 
threshing operations completed. 

Coupled with adverse weather has been 
the general scarcity of farm labor, in 
Saskatchewan particularly. An_ esti- 
mated 8,000 workers are needed in that 
province, while Alberta needs approxi- 
mately 2,000. Manitoba’s farm labor lack 
is felt principally on the sugar beet 
farms. 

Responding to the demand for farm 
labor the national selective service at 
Ottawa is sponsoring and financing the 
transportation of 5,000 harvesters from 
eastern Canada to go immediately to 
Saskatchewan. About 800 eastern uni- 
versity students have arrived in Sas- 
katchewan in special trains reminiscent 
of the harvesters’ specials of the days 
before power farming and the combine 
did away with the perennial farm labor 
shortage. Approximately 600 Saskatoon 
students left the university there to as- 
sist throughout their province. Permits 
for the transportation of harvest help 
by truck have been extended to Nov. 15. 
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WHEAT SEEDING PROGRESS 
FAVORABLE IN SOUTHWEST 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Seed wheat is go- 
ing into the ground in the southern Kan- 
sas area under ideal conditions. Farm- 
ers in the areas unaffected last year by 
Hessian fly had most of their wheat seed- 
ed by Oct. 10. In the Hessian fly areas, 
seeding is just beginning. Moisture con- 
ditions are nearly perfect. The subsoil 
is moist. At the same time skies are 
bright and the top soil is just right for 
drilling. 





¥ ¥ 

OxvanHoma City, OxkLa.—Early planted 
wheat in Oklahoma’s northwestern belt 
is making excellent growth, according to 
authoritative crop surveys. Planting of 
wheat is far advanced and, because of fa- 
vorable conditions, the grain is coming 
up satisfactorily. 

Harvesting of corn and grain sor- 
ghums has been slowed by excessive mois- 
ture and scarcity of labor. Yields of 
both grains are above normal. Excellent 
pastures and abundant stock water are 
reflected in well conditioned livestock. 
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September Proves 
Fifth Wettest in 
History of Kansas 


According to the report of S. D. Flora, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Topeka, Kansas, 
the month of September just passed wa; 
one of the wettest and coolest September; 
on record in Kansas and was marked 
by one of the earliest killing frosts know 
in the state. There was considerabh 
more cloudiness than usual. 

From 6 to 8 inches, or more, of rain 
fell over most of the eastern half of the 
state and from 2 to 4 inches over much 
of the western half, although there were 
some counties in the southwestern por. 
tion where the month’s rain was decid. 
edly deficient. 

The average for the eastern third was 
6.87 inches; the middle third, 4.82 inches: 
the western third, 1.74 inches, and for the 
state as a whole, 4.48 inches, which was 
1.65 inches above normal and made it the 
fifth wettest September since the state- 
wide record was begun 55 years ago. In 
the eastern and central thirds there 
was more rain than in September one 
year previous, but in the western third 
there was considerably less. 

Combined with August, a total of 9.05 
inches was recorded for the state as a 
whole, which is the greatest amount on 
record for this time of the year, except 
in 1915 and 1927. The greatest total 
reported during the month was 11.01 
inches at Oswego, and the least, 0.30 inch 
near Deerfield, in Kearny County. 

The average temperature for the month 
was 3.2° below normal. There was much 
warm weather during the first week of 
the month, but a cool spell that began 
with the last week resulted in freezing 
temperatures and killing frosts in all 
except some of the southern counties. 
The first killing frost occurred on 
Sept. 24 in a number of north central 
and northeastern counties and on Sept. 
26 and 27 elsewhere. In a number of 
eastern counties this was the earliest 
killing frost on record, occurring from 
two to three weeks before the average 
date for that region. 

Corn had generally matured before this 
frost, but from 50 to 75% of grain sor- 
ghums was killed before maturity in 
the northern portion. Soybeans suffered 
severe damage. 

Seeding of wheat was practically com- 
pleted, except in some eastern counties. 
Early sown wheat came up to fine stands. 
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ADDITIONAL 1942 WHEAT 
NOW UNDER FEDERAL LOAN 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Additional 10.- 
000,000 bus of 1942 crop wheat went un- 
der federal loan last week, bringing to 
197,467,156 bus total grain held in stor- 
age on farms in warehouses in the cur- 
rent program, Commodity Credit Corp. 
has reported. 

Averaging $1.14 bu, the 308,239 loans 
completed through last week aggregated 
$225,313,718.98. 

Still well behind the bushelage under 
loan by Oct. 3 last year the current pro 
gram continues to show increased farm 
storage over last year and consequent 
relief for congested terminals. 

The credit agency said 62,033,751 bus 
were stored on farms and 135,433,405 bus 
held in warehouses. Last year on the 


same date, farm storage was 45,435,725 
‘bus, and warehouse holdings totaled 194,- 
060,782 bus. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 








DULUTH, MINN. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 
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2QY, “GUARANTEED 
{ UNIFORMITY 






on MILLING CO. 
Dehrait, Mich. 














Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


“OLD SQUIRE" 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





““Gooch’s Best” 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“THE ADMIRAL” 


Salina, Kansas 





“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Millis 








‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 









It takes choice high protein spring 





wheat and expert milling to make a 
topnotch barrel of High Gluten Flour. 


CHIEF JO FLOUR 
has both 


You or your trade may require just 
this type of flour—let us tell you 
more about it. 






































Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


1882-1942 





































ARN OLD 
STERLIN G 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 


A very fine, strong, altogether 





uniform and dependable flour Kansas in 
» cAn Independent Nill 
ARNOLD MILLING CO. WOLF MILLING 

















ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





STERLING, KANSAS 

















ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR . 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


Oklahoma Ci 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME ee MILLS CO. 
Okla. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 8. S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 








Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 













FAMILY PATENTS Red River 





White Crest Red Crest Milling Company 
High Ratio Cake Flours Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
.C.L DEC” ON, AI” 
o Ue Le 6“ 
Sponge Cracker Flour Mog od * “NO. Al” 
spring W Wheat Spring Wheat I 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
5610 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPO 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


VARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
ees 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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INCREDIBLE BUT TRUE 


By “A Boy Blowing Bubbles” in the British Baker 


HE times we live in would be in- 

I credible if they were not true. The 

Great War prepared us in some 
measure for the happenings of these days, 
but nobody previous to 1914 would have 
imagined that we in England would have 
such experiences as are ours today. 

Point is given to the remarks I in- 
tend to make by the fact that, halfway 
through my first paragraph I had to 
leave off because there was a sudden and 
vicious outbreak of A.A. gunfire in our 
neighborhood, and I thought I heard 
between the bangs of the guns the deeper 
thuds of bombs. Accordingly, I had to 
don my tin hat and rush off to my post; 
fortunately, however, nothing in the na- 
ture of an attack has developed, and I am 
back again in my office. 

Before 1914 nobody would ever have 
thought that the ordinary work of our 
business would have been interrupted for 
such a reason; still less would they have 
thought that when such interruptions 
did come we should take them in our 
stride. 

Today, I am an ordinary stay-at-home 
baker. In the last war I was in the 
army for getting on for three years, but 
in this war I have seen much more of 
actual warfare as a civilian than I saw 
in the last war as a soldier, and in this, 
I am by no means unique. 

At the beginning of the war we said 
that we were all in the front line, but I 
do not think we really realized it until the 
collapse of France. It may be worth 
while putting on record some of the 
things that occur in these days, the things 
that would be incredible if they were not 
true, 

The other Sunday evening, for instance, 
when I returned from church I decided 
to put on my warden’s uniform and go 
down to the post. Officially there was 
no need for me to do so. On Sunday 
nights I am on call, that is to say, I 
have to turn out if the sirens sound, but 
on this particular Sunday I had an idea 
that not only would the sirens sound but 
that something else might happen. 

It turned out that I was right. I found 
when I arrived at the group post that 
we were shorthanded. Illness and holi- 
days had caused absentees, so I volun- 
teered to do a lights patrol with one of 
the duty wardens. Our beat included 
two blocks containing altogether over a 
thousand flats. 

It took some time to get the lights 
right in those flats. There, again, I was 
doing something I would never have ex- 
pected to have been doing a few years 
ago. We had to discover which flats 
certain windows belonged to—no easy 
task when the culprits live seven or 
eight stories up—then, having located 
them, we had to find the nearest en- 
trance and go up by the lift, and call 
the occupier’s attention to the sins of 
commission and omission. It is a tiring 
job, and I often think we might do a lot 
better if we were allowed to call atten- 
tion to unscreened or insufficiently 
screened lights from the exterior of the 
building by means of a catapult. 

We arrived back at the group post and 
had a very acceptable cup of tea, and 
shortly afterwards the sirens went. 
Hardly had their notes died away than 
the guns started up, and for the next 





half an hour the air was full of noise 
and the sky was full of light. There were 
searchlights and magnesium flares flam. 
ing onions, and tracer bullets, the flash 
of gunfire, and the vivid white glow 
of incendiary bombs, and as for noise, g 
few great explosions of H. E. bombs, in- 
cessant crashing of A.A. guns, and the 
roar of aeroplane engines, the sound of 
falling shrapnel, and once the shrill 
whistling of an aircraft hit high up 
which swept downward to burst into 
flames several miles away, and _ tioere, 
its blazing contents exploding like gizan- 
tic roman candles, provided a most dra- 
matic and terrific spectacle. 

No great damage was done in our end 
of the town, but in another dis’rict 
several houses were wrecked by igh 
explosives, and some hundreds of in- 
cendiaries had to be dealt with by war- 
dens and fireguards. And let this be 
noted for the comfort of those who find 
it a bore having to do their turn of tire- 
watching. Hundreds of incendiaries did 
fall, but they did not cause one fire ‘hat 
needed the attention of the fire brigade 
in our town. The fire guards and war- 
dens efficiently dealt with all of them. 
It would have been a very different si ory 
two years ago. 

These things would sound incredible 
if they were not true. Even the experi- 
ences of the Great War did not prepare 
us for such happenings. Even three 
years ago we hardly visualized the men- 
ace of fire bombs being. efficiently dealt 
with by ordinary men and women. 
Strange things happen in a war such as 
this. That night a young lady who 
never in ordinary life, even when she 
is bad-tempered, says a wrong word, was 
heard to attack a second batch of bombs, 
after having successfully dealt with a 
previous issue, to the accompaniment of 
the most foul and obscene language, and 
was horrified afterwards to learn that 
she had used any bad language at all. 

The other afternoon my wife and I 
went for a walk along the cliffs. At 
least we did not walk very far, but sat 
down, she knitting and I reading. The 
sea, peaceful as a mill-pond, stretched 
out blue and beautiful beneath a sum- 
mer sky. Far away on the horizon ships 
could be seen, and just a little way out 
a convoy was slowly making its way 
through the Channel. It was only a 
small convoy, just a few ships, each wiih 
its barrage balloon hovering over it, and 
with a couple of naval ships to escort it. 
Slowly it made its way until it was 
almost out of sight, and then suddenly 
we heard the sound of distant firing. 
There was not a succession of bangs, but 
a sustained roar, and we saw above the 
ships, where a few seconds before there 
had been just the infinity of space, in- 
numberable puffs of smoke where the 
shells had burst. They were so far away 
that they were but minute specks, but 
from a gentleman near us, who had a 
pair of field glasses, we learned that those 
frail wisps in the sky had beaten off yet 
another furious dive-bombing attack. 

Would it not be incredible, if it were 
not true, that a baker out for a walk 


.with his wife should have seen an attack 


made and beaten off in sight of the 
English coast? 
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FARM MIGRATION 


URGED BY WICKARD 


Advocates Movement of Farm Families 
from Marginal Soil to More 
Productive Land 


Peorta, Inu.—To relieve the shortage 
of farm workers, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard has advocated a great 
migration of farm families from mar- 
ginal soil to land which can be worked 
more productively. 

Estimating there were about 2,000,000 
farm families which might take part in 
such a movement, he said the migration 
was “a pressing wartime necessity” and 
holds more promise than any other meas- 
ure now under consideration by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In an address written for his appear- 
ance before the National Catholic Rural 
Life conference here, Secretary Wickard 
said: “It seems to me that this situation 
offers an opportunity to abolish the rural 
slums of America.” He added: 

“Our best reserves of manpower—both 
of managers and workers—are the peo- 
ple already on the land who are not 
making full use of their time and ability. 

“There are families, with many good 
farmers among them, who are working 
land so poor they can barely raise enough 
for their own use. There are families on 
tracts so small—and often unproductive 
as well—that they cannot find enough 
work to keep them busy. 

“As a war emergency measure, we 
must help those families get off crowded 
marginal land and onto land where their 
work will go for many times as much. 
We must get them on good land as ten- 
ants, or when possible through tenant- 
purchase, as owners. 

“Today there is danger that some large 
rich Midwest farms may lie idle next 
year through lack of some one to work 
them, while farm families in the Appala- 
chians are living in poverty because they 
have not enough land to work.” 

The government already is helping 
about 500,000 marginal farmers, the sec- 
retary said, but the program has always 
been faced by the question: “Where will 
the people go?” 

“Now, under the impetus of war, there 
is a place for them to go,” Secretary 
Wickard said. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SECOND-HAND BAGS TOPIC 
OF OPA INTERPRETATIONS 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued interpretations on a number of 
points arising in connection with Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 55, which has to 
do with second-hand bags. The inter- 
pretations are as follows: 

Applicability—wrapping fabric. The 
purchase of unmendable burlap bags to 
be sewn together into wrapping fabric 
is subject to the regulation although the 
subsequent sale of the wrapping fabric 
is not covered by the regulation. 

Price Determination—paper lined bags. 
The maximum price of second-hand pa- 
per lined burlap bags is the same as the 
established maximum price of unlined 
bags of the same type, size and weight. 
In determining the quality of the ma- 
terial involved, the burlap alone is con- 
sidered. 

Price Determination—sorting errors. 
Bona fide errors made in the sorting of 
Second-hand bags do not require that 
the lot be treated as a mixed lot, and 








the transaction may be completed at the 
maximum price for the grade, size or 
quality of bags ordered by the seller 
and invoiced to him. However, an ad- 
justment must be made for any inferior 
bags delivered so that the price will not 
exceed the maximum price for any bag 
in the lot. 

Price Determination—resale of proc- 
essed bags. The premium for the resale 
of processed or in order bags to con- 
sumers, provided by Section 1330.61 (e), 
is not applicable to sales of processed 
second-hand bags which the seller himself 
has processed. The premium is applic- 
able only if the bags were purchased 
by him as processed or in order bags. 

Price Determination—premium for re- 
sale to subsidiary. The premium on the 
resale of second-hand processed bags, 
provided for by Section 1330.61 (e), may 
not be added to the maximum prices 
where the reseller is under common own- 
ership or control with the person from 
whom the processed bags were purchased. 

Price Determination — charge for re- 
versing. A charge for reversing proc- 
essed or in order bags may not be added 
to the maximum price of processed or 
in order bags. 

Price Determination — “actual freight 
incurred.” A person purchasing proc- 
essed bags for resale may, pursuant to 
Section 1330.61 ‘(e), add the “actual 
freight incurred” in bringing such bags 
to his plant. The “actual freight in- 
curred” includes the trucking charges 
from the freight terminal to plant. 

Price Determination—‘“in line provi- 
sion.” The following prices have been 
determined to be in line prices: 


— 
2 
Size of 2 » ee 
bag in wm a. 29 
inches 3 I = fs 5 8 
x FO am ag 
a oS , °. ° £ 
~ ww Quality and type tw 25 $a 
= S of bag as £& EE 
> 4 <4" A” By 
20 42 Cotton seamless... 15 $0.23 $0.20 
22% 45 Cotton seamless... 18 0.28 0.25 
20 40 Cotton seamless... 14 0.22 0.19 
17% 27 Burlap. .....++.- 7%-9 0.065 0.04 
17% 27 3.50 to 4.25 cotton 
material sheeting 0.07 0.045 
20 42 Cotton, cut from 
40” material, 4 
linear yds per Ib 0.12 0.09 
14 25 2.85 to 3.25 cotton 
sheeting .......- 0.065 0.04 


Price Determination—Records and Re- 
ports—sale of bags at the cut size. Sec- 
ond-hand bags may be invoiced at the 
cut size of the bag, provided the price 
received therefor does not exceed the 
established price for the bags on the 
basis of the made-up size. The invoice 
for such sales should indicate the made- 
up size of the bags as well as the cut 
size. 

Classification — “wheat centrals.” A 
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wheat central bag is a hemmed top 10-oz 
burlap bag, having double folded seams 
or Calcutta or domestic overstitched 
seams. It may be printed or unprinted 
and turned or unturned. 
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LATE CROPS ESTIMATED 

Winnirec, Man.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics’ first estimate of “late 
crops” shows large increases over last 
year (1941 figures x parenthesis): com- 
mercial sugar beets, 701,000 tons (711,- 
700) ; fodder corn, 4,323,600 tons (4,153,- 
800) ; alfalfa, 3,935,000 tons (2,726,800) ; 
buckwheat, 5,109,600 bus (4,788,200) ; 
mixed grains, 64,620,000 bus (48,658,- 
000); corn for husking, 13,626,000 bus 
(13,362,000). 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS URGED 
TO JOIN ENRICHMENT DRIVE 


W. A. Henderson, president of the 
Piedmont Millers Association, has sug- 
gested to members of his group that they 
take advantage of the many thousands 
of dollars of free advertising and pub- 
licity by immediately participating in the 
flour enrichment program. 

“I have heard from several sources 
recently that the Piedmont section is 
the most backward of all other sections 
of the country in joining the flour en- 
richment program,” Mr. Henderson stat- 
ed. “This is a severe indictment and 
if we can do something to stimulate a 
greater interest in it among our millers, 
it should be done. . 

“I believe that Virginia and North 
Carolina will enact legislation similar 
‘to that in force in South Carolina early 
next year. This will make us all enrich 
whether we want to or not. If we would 
join this program now, we would have 
the advantage of many thousands of dol- 
lars of free advertising and publicity 
that is put out by the government 
through its many agencies. The govern- 
ment is solidly behind the program and 
the food administration is very anxious 
for the full milling industry to join the 
movement,” Mr. Henderson explained. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SAWFLY A FLAX PEST 

Winnipec, Man.—Careful  observa- 
tions of the Dominion Entomological 
Laboratory at Ottawa on the occurrence 
of wheat stem sawfly larve in stems of 
flax in western Canada during the past 
summer show that there is no question 
but that the wheat stem sawfly is a 
casual pest of early seeded flax. Late 
seeded flax is not attacked. 





ENRICHED BREAD LEAFLET POPULAR 


* * * 


AIB Distributes 250,000 Copies in a Fortnight 


Within two weeks after publication 
the Department of Nutrition, American 
Institute of Baking, had distributed the 
entire first edition of a quarter of a 
million copies of the new consumer leaf- 
let entitled “Enriched White Bread for 
a Stronger America.” 

Exactly one half of this printing, or 
125,000 copies, has been supplied to local 
baking companies, while the remaining 
125,000 were sent on request to numer- 
ous state and local nutrition committees, 
local health departments, industrial con- 
cerns, Red Cross officials, and other 





* * 


groups interested in promoting better 
nutrition. These groups are, in turn, 
distributing this leaflet direct to con- 
sumers. 

In order to supply the continuing de- 
mand for this popular promotional ma- 
terial on enriched white bread, a second 
printing of 250,000 copies has been made 
by the AIB Department of Nutrition. 
Single copies may be obtained from the 
American Institute of Baking, 10 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., while 
quantities, carrying the baker’s own im- 
print, are available at the usual low 
cost prices. 





RATIONING ASKED 
FOR CIVILIAN GOODS 


Government Economists Hold Move Nec- 
essary Soon to Relieve Distressed 
Wholesalers and Retaile:s 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Relief for war- 
distressed wholesalers and retailers will 
make some form of general rationing of 
civilian goods inevitable in the immediate 
future, Department @f Commerce experts 
reported Oct. 3. 

In an 88-page monograph submitted 
to the Senate small business committee, 
government economists said declining sup- 
plies of civilian goods heralded the likeli- 
hood of government action “quite extreme 
and foreign to our peacetime thinking.” 

“Whereas the distribution of stocks 
may be controlled indirectly by restrict- 
ing the volume of inventory, the flow of 
goods from manufacturer to retailer may 
be controlled directly by allocation,” the 
report said. 

“Each retailer may be permitted to 
buy a certain proportion of his previous 
sales or each supplier may be required 
to sell to his previous customers a given 
percentage of his sales to them in an 
earlier period.” 

If voluntary allocation were initiated, 
it was pointed out, suppliers could divide 
scarce goods on some pro rata basis. 
However, it was asserted, the supplier 
could improve his own profit position 
by selling only to his most profitable 
customers. 

“As far as the government is con- 
cerned, can a matter which affects the 
life of a retail business be left to the un- 
certain and nonuniform behavior of in- 
dividual suppliers?” asked the authors. 

“Does not the government have a posi- 
tive responsibility in this matter?” 

The economists left to legislative deci- 
sion whether stocks should be assured 
to all retailers or only to nucleus con- 
cerns, “squeezing out” excess distribution 
capacity and aiding in orderly liquida- 
tion of unneeded stores. 

As an indication of the size of the 
problem, it was estimated the govern- 
ment would be dealing with 1,770,000 
retailers, 200,000 wholesalers and 180,000 
manufacturers, probably 75% of whom 
“do not have the records that would be 
necessary and adequate for even the most 
simple form of control,” and a request 
for which would bring “a storm of pro- 
test.” 
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HECKER PRODUCTS DENIES 
PATENT INFRINGEMENT 


The Hecker Products Corp. has denied 
that its cereal product known as “cream- 
enriched farina” infringes upon the pat- 
ent held by the Cream of Wheat Corp., 
Minneapolis. In answer to a suit filed 
July 27 by the Minneapolis corporation, 
the Hecker firm on Oct. 8 filed its denial, 
and also a counterclaim asking that the 
Cream of Wheat be enjoined from bring- 
ing suit under patent No. 2,131,881 issued 
Oct. 4, 1938, asserting that the patent is 
invalid because “Howard J. Billings (in- 
ventor) was not the original and first 
inventor or discoverer of the alleged im- 
provements.” 

The suit by the Cream of Wheat Corp. 
asked an injunction against “further in- 
fringement” and an “accounting for 
profits and damages and an assessment 
of costs.” 
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AcME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


DO Dn Bea incr sin ensseeesesseseessved $4,904,187 
Camtial Tpenomend tt Gs Boi assoc cecsesececessas 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange . mong 
Hurt pulidiog - - Atlanta, 

Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 120%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of 


*CERESOTA 


*ARISTOS 


*HECKERS 








WAR PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
BY CONNECTICUT BAKERS 


The Connecticut Bakers Association’s 
fall convention at New Haven, Conn., 
Oct. 7-8, took the form of a war confer- 
ence with various state representatives 
of government agencies discussing war 
problems which affect the baking indus- 
try. The subject of affiliated bakery 
units was covered by Captain C. S. 
Bryan, of the Quartermaster General’s 
office, Washington, D. C. He stated that 
such a unit might be formed in New 
Haven if sufficient applications were re- 
ceived. 

Selective service was discussed by 
Lieutenant William B. Pape, U.S.N., Oc- 
cupational Advisor for the Third Naval 
District. Harold Clark, office of Dairy 
and Food Commissioner for Connecticut, 
told bakers that his department would 
co-operate with bakers in all their prob- 
lems coming under his department’s 
jurisdiction. 

Stanley Crute, state rationing admin- 
istrator for OPA; John F. Maerz, ODT, 
and Marshall Mott, state price officer of 
OPA, explained rationing problems on 
sugar, tires, gas, ODT Order No. 21, and 
price ceilings. A lively question and 
answer period followed. 

At the morning session preceding the 
war conference, the annual business of 
the association was done. All officers 
were re-elected. They are: president, 
Hudson F. Weigold, Hampden; vice pres- 
ident, Fred Wolfe, Jz., East Haven; 
treasurer, L. A. McDonald, Bridgeport, 
and secretary, Charles B. Barr, West 
Haven. Divisional vice presidents: re- 
tail, William J. Davis, Manchester; spe- 
cialty, A. N. Perler, Hartford; Italian, 
Salvatore Spinella, Waterbury; house-to- 
house, Arvid C. Marcuson, West Hart- 
ford; allied, John J. Casey, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

The allied representatives elected in- 
clude James McGrath, Lever Bros; Carl 
M. Ganzle, Washburn Crosby Co., and 
Robert C. Pez, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

The annual banquet was held in the 
evening with the Hon. Raymond E. Bald- 
win, former governor of Connecticut 
and present Republican nominee for that 
office, as principal speaker. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NO CCC RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR KAWVALE SEED WHEAT 


. Wasuinoton, D. C.—If the undesirable 
Kawvale wheat for feed seed purposes 
trickles into the sales which the CCC has 
authorized for the soft wheat area, it 
will not be the government’s fault, said 
an official of CCC. The government has 
no control over types of loan wheat that 
it makes available for farmers, it was 
said. CCC has authorized the sale of any 
quantity of seed wheat for the red soft 
wheat areas, but apparently it is up to 
the purchaser to determine the type of 
wheat which is desirable for his purposes. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ROYAL FLAXSEED EXEMPT 
Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board announces that Royal flaxseed of 
the 1942 crop will be exempted from 
quota regulations. Representations had 





been made by the Agricultural Supplies 
Board that the available supplies of this 
rust-resistant variety are held by certain 
listed growers. The intention of the sup- 
plies board is to secure these supplies 
from producers and distribute them for 
1943 seeding. 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out. 
standing flours made in Minnesota, 
A perfect flour, laboratory con. 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Controlled 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILy 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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ook for New Employees Beyond 


Range of Draft, 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Bakers were ad- 
vised to look for new employees outside 
the draft ranges by Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of selective 
service, who addressed the general con- 
ference and eastern sales managers’ con- 
ference of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Sept. 28-80, at the Hotel Pennsy]- 
yania, New York. 

General Hershey expressed the deter- 
mination of his department to raise the 
required amount of manpower for the 
armed forces, and in so far as possible 
at the same time to protect the Ameri- 
can homes. He urged the bakers to con- 
sider sources of labor to operate their 
plants which would be interfered with 
the least. Among these classifications, 
General Hershey pointed out, there is 
a considerable pool of older men beyond 
draft age, men with physical defects or 
several dependents, and women and 
negroes. 

General Hershey pointed out that new 
yardsticks would have to be used in 
determining the suitability of available 
manpower in these groups, and also ex- 
pressed the conviction that if the army 
under wartime conditions could train 
and place men in critical combat duty 
after short training periods, industry 
would have to revise its estimates of 
the length of time required to train 
operatives. He expressed sympathy with 
industry in general in the efforts to 
keep vital civilian industries going, and 
called for patriotic co-operation of all 
in the effort to meet the requirements 
of armed forces. 

John T. McCarthy, chief of bread 
and bakery products section of the War 
Production Board, and William A. -Quin- 
lan, general counsel of the American 
Bakers Association, participated in a 


Bakers Advised 


symposium in which the entire group 
took part. Mr. McCarthy made it very 
clear that his one aim is the further- 
ance of the war effort. He impressed 
upon the bakers the critical situation 
with relation to machinery, and urged 
them to use every possible conservation 
method to keep present equipment in 
serviceable condition for the duration 
of the war. 

Mr. Quinlan also participated in these 
discussions and gave an excellent sum- 
mary of regulations affecting bakers. 
He offered his constructive advice on 
various orders issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and_ stressed 
the critical situation in automotive fields. 

Henry J. Taylor gave a very vivid 
description of actual conditions in Eu- 
rope, Africa and the Mediterranean 
area, from which he recently returned. 
The seriousness of the situation abroad 
was apparent from Mr. Taylor’s descrip- 
tion of his personal experiences and his 
contacts with men in the field and mili- 
tary and political leaders. 

Other speakers..were Dr. John Ray 
Ewers of Pittsburgh, Dr. Oscar Skov- 
holt of the Quality Bakers of America 
Laboratory, William R. Burruss, Dr. R. 
R. Williams, of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, and Mrs. Frances F. Gannon, 
director of the bureau of consumers’ 
service of the City of New York De- 
partment of Markets. 

Demonstrations of sales methods were 
presented by George Graf, director of 
the merchandising department, with dis- 
cussion of the problems of manpower, 
dealer relations, delivery equipment and 
advertising. 

Practically every plant in the Quality 
group was represented at the meeting, 
including E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


for Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 











Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., president; 
Joseph P. Duchaine, My Bread Baking 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., treasurer; W. 
M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, vice president; and the 
directors, E. J. Derst, Derst Baking 
Co., Savannah, Ga; J. B. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, Pa; C. F. Stroeh- 
mann, Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

This conference under wartime condi- 
tions was one of the most important 
ever held by the group, giving members 
the opportunity to clarify thinking on 
current problems. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN PRYOR IS NEW HEAD 
OF PACIFIC A.0.M. DISTRICT 


John Pryor, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Spokane, Wash., was elected chairman 
of the Pacific District, Association of 
Operative Millers, at its annual meeting 
in Walla Walla, Wash., Oct. 3. While 
transportation caution lowered the usu- 
ally large attendance, 54 members were 
on hand to form a representative group. 

Other officers elected were Armand 
Rousseau, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, vice chairman, and Donald S. 
Eber, Crown Mills, Portland, secretary- 
treasurer. John McGaffrey, of Tacoma, 
Ross E. Crow, Peacock Mill Co., Free- 
water, Oregon, George Coon, Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, and Dale Sad- 
ler, Pendleton, were elected to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Portland was chosen for the district’s 
1943 convention. Mr. Eber was given 
the task of arranging the program, as- 
sisted by Jack Follmer. Other details 
were left in the hands of Mr. Coon. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE 
CALLS ON PRIORITY BASIS 


The Board of War Communications 
has ordered that long distance telephone 
calls relating to the war effort and public 
safety be given priority over all other 
calls, effective Nov. 1. 

The order provides that when persons 
entitled to priority ratings place long 
distance calls, they should inform the op- 
erator of the call’s priority status. On 
such calls, the operator would be per- 
mitted to cut into the conversation only 
to put through a call with a higher rating. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





REPORTS SPROUTING IN FIELDS 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. D. Purdy, gen- 
eral manager of the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
which maintains the largest elevator stor- 
age on the «Pacific Coast, was a recent 
visitor here. He said that storage was 
still one of the major problems of the 
wheat country and that while the crop 
was the greatest on record, much of it 
had yet to be harvested and stored. 
Quality of western grain crops had been 
lowered by the unfavorable weather and 
some grain was reported to have sprout- 
ed in stooks, while other grain was 
tough and damp. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION FORMED 
Winnirec, Man.—One of the largest 

associations of its kind in Alberta, 

Chinook Feeders Association, Ltd., with 

headquarters in Lethbridge, Alta., has 

been incorporated under the Co-opera- 

tive Associations Act. There are 50 

members. The association’s aim is to 


give service to livestock feeders wha 
require féed in excess of $4,000. 
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. OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOM 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


. Joseph, Mo. 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of : 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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eH Yesterday 





THIRTY YEARS OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE IN BRITAIN 


National health 
operation in 1912 as part of the scheme 
of the National Insurance Act, which 
aimed at protecting the workman not 
only against the effects of illness but also 
against the effects of unemployment. The 
provision of cash and treatment benefit 


insurance came into 





during illness was designed to reduce 
destitution. The cost was jointly provid- 
ed by the state, the employers and the 
workmen. ‘Though the workmen only 
partly paid for the benefits they bitterly 


“T allow,” 






said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 


Zurttttee Mills, “that Hy. Gallup, who runs the mill up to 












Forked Tree, would be considerable het up ef 
~ he knew what Pap Stone, over to the store, 


did with Hy’s flour the other day. 


{| Seems that Hy. sent down a couple 


ti of tons on what he called ‘ consign- 
ment,’ meanin’ that ef the guv’ ment 
ilet the price go down Pap wouldn't 
| lose nothin’ on it. What's Pap up 
an’ do but set the whole lot to one 
side as sort of insurance an * then 


resented enforced payment in the form 
of stamps. But the opposition did not 
last, and national health insurance became 
a part of our social system and grew. 

In a survey of the 30 years’ working 
of the scheme the Times pronounces it a 
success. Originally 12,000,000 to 13,000,- 
000 persons were entitled to benfit. In 
1922 the number reached 15,000,000, in 
19382 was over 18,000,000 and today is 
between 20,000,000 and 21,000,000. The 
financial and administrative machinery 
has worked without a breakdown. Ap- 
proved societies administer sickness and 
disablement benefit. The largest of these 
were formed by and are affiliated with 
the great life insurance societies and 
friendly societies and have a vast com- 
mercial and actuarial experience. Insur- 
ance committees composed of representa- 
tives of insured persons, the medical 
profession and civil servants act in co- 
operation with various other committees 
for advice and consultation and adminis- 
ter the medical and pharmaceutic bene- 
fits. Supervision and control are exer- 
cised by the Ministry of Health. A 
government actuary is responsible for 
the quinquennial valuation of the assets 
and liabilities of all approved societies. 

Criticisms have been made by experts. 
The medical benefits include only the 
services of general practitioners, which in 
view of the rapid advance in medical 
science is often totally inadequate. Any 
further medical treatment is “an addi- 
tional benefit,” available only if the ap- 
proved society has a surplus which it 
decides to distribute for this purpose and 
if the insured has not exhausted his claim 
to additional benefit. In England about 
$17,000,000 is spent annually on “addi- 
tional benefits” and of this sum $14,- 
000,000 is absorbed by dental and ophthal- 
mic benefit. Thus only a small sum is 
available for such important services as 










Fetchit' s Pride’ for cash in response 


——~¢o right on buyin’ an’ sellin’ 








From the Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days in World War I 


hospital treatment, surgical operations, 
convalescent homes, medical and surgical 
appliances and nursing. Maternity bene- 
fit is restricted to a small cash benefit. 
Hence the sick worker has often to fall 
back on his own savings or on charity 
or public assistance. There is no provi- 
sion, as in many foreign schemes, for 
benefits to dependents.—Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


INDUSTRIAL INSECTS 


A bombardier looks at his watch! Sec- 
onds evaporate! Precisely, gravely, he 
lets fall the destruction which eventually 
leads to a peace treaty. He makes use 
of industrial processes and commercial 
dealings which have in common a unique 
material—shellac. Billions of insects and 
millions of trees and man-hours of labor 
make possible this material—a brittle, 
natural resin. In varying forms, it is 
sometimes used in watches, for making 
coatings to protect planes and bombs, 
and for instruments of navigation. 

Shellac is a base for the fine sealing 
wax on which is impressed the country’s 
coat of arms when treaties are signed. 
Should a national proclamation accom- 
pany initialing of a pact, very probably 
the President’s words would be recorded 
for posterity on disks made of shellac 
compound. Adapted to hundreds of uses, 
shellac is employed most extensively in 
making phonograph records. About one 
third of the tonnage imported by us in 
recent years has been used in record man- 
ufacture, so that junior may “jive” or 


grandma may enjoy the melodies of 
Stephen Foster. 

English and American chemists have 
done outstanding research to make shel- 
lac useful to industry, much as the In- 
dian government has encouraged both 
production and insect study to increase 
the crop’s value to thousands of native 
cultivators—recognizing that many farm- 
ers in the interior of the great Asian 
peninsula depend on the crop for acces- 
sory cash income or to provide tools, salt 
and extras.—Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


GRAINMAN REMEMBERS WHEN— 


Milton G. Pence, owner of the Pence 
Grain Co., West Ogden, and prominent 
in grain and milling circles of northern 
Utah, was a train dispatcher for the 
Southern Pacific in the early days of 
New Mexico. 

Noting that the 39-mile branch line of 
the Santa Fe & Rocky Mountain, link- 
ing Koehler Junction and Ute Pass by 
way of Cimarron, will be scrapped for 
the War Production Board, Mr. Pence 
dug into his desk drawer and brought 
forth photographs of himself as station 
agent at Cimarron 35 years ago. 

As a young fellow he took a voyage 
’round the “Horn,” landed in San Fran- 
cisco, went into business in Placerville, 
Cal., crossed the Sierra Nevadas to the 
Comstock, penetrated the wilds of Ne- 
vada, and finally lodged in the Reese 
River country. Then came the railroad 
job in the cowhands’ kee-yi-yipping coun- 
try. Now he’s just a grain man. 
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BREAKFAST IS NECESSARY, 
NUTRITION EXPERT WARNS 











The habit of going to work without 








breakfast is the cause of fatigue, pro- 









duction lag and even accidents on the 
production front. 

Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, an advisor 
to industry in the National Industrial 
Nutrition Program directed by the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, Washington, D. C., has found 
that many workers make a practice of 



























































coming to work without eating break- 
fast. In one plant alone he found that 
the majority of the 5,000 workers, some 
traveling 30 miles 
without breakfast. 

Studies, both in this country and in 
England, reveal that men or women feel 
and work better if they have some nour- 
ishing food every four hours. ‘The 
workers who neglect to get a good day’s 
start with-an adequate breakfast often 
go without eating for 12 hours. 

“Start the day right with an adequate 
breakfast is a good health rule,” Dr. 
Goodhart said. 

















to work, arrived 



































HOW TO GET YOUR MAN 


You yearn for curly golden hair, 
And a profile quite divine. 

I only want a sack of flour, 

Of a quality that is fine. 


You study all the books on charm. 
They help keep your spirits high. 
I use the fruits of sun and rain, 
And of a wind-swept sky. 


I bake a crusty, golden loaf 

Of wholesome home-made bread, 
Of wheat or rye or graham, 

And when a man is fed 


With molars grinding steady, 
Why should I feel alarm? 
Just learn the art of cooking! 
There is no need of charm. 


Then I make a fluffy cake 
Of chocolate or of white. 
But one thing I do emphasize— 
Be sure the flour is right! 


Your nose may be a classic straight, 
Your teeth all gleaming bright. 

But my technique will still be good, 
When my hair has turned snow-white! 


Strevta HA. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 


1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


Production 


WHEAT SCORES.—Always in the 
milling news, wheat scored more than 
average interest last month with several 
stories outside the run-of-the-mill classi- 
fication. . . . In the middle of Septem- 
ber, for example, mills of the soft red 
winter wheat belt, faced with short sup- 
plies of their normal raw material, be- 
gan to buy white wheat from the Pacific 
Northwest, . . . A trend of the wheat 
grower’s position under this year’s influ- 
ences was noted in news about Kansas 
wheat producers, many of whom, it was 
said, were planning to divide their year’s 
income by holding up the sale of part 
of their wheat until it would no longer 
affect 1942 income tax reports. ... At 
the Kansas State Fair, Turkey and Ten- 
marq wheats were strong competitors 
for championship honors. Turkey won, 
with a test weight of 62 Ibs, 13% pro- 
tein, a flour yield of 73% and the best 
loaf. The top Tenmarq sample was 
bleached and slightly lower in test weight, 
but gave a good yield and produced al- 
most as good a loaf of bread. . . . Out- 
side the flour milling field, a new outlet 
for wheat was seen in recommendations 
of the Baruch rubber committee. These 
included the construction of facilities to 
produce 100,000,000 gals of grain alcohol, 
which would necessitate the subsequent 
building of plants to manufacture 27,000 
tons of butadien and 30,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber. 


ab IATA 


COSTS RISE.—The largest increase in 
over-all milling costs since the Millers 
National Federation began compiling cost 
records annually 16 years ago was noted 
by that organization at the conclusion of 
its most recent survey. The figure is 5.4c 
bbl higher than last year, -and the fed- 
eration believes that because many mills 
have had temporarily to cut down on 
normal sales costs the advance has really 
been greater than indicated. The federa- 
tion bulletin predicts continued rising 
costs, and suggests that the miller who 
uses last year’s—or even last month’s— 
records as a price criterion is cheating 
himself. 


SECTION 


Sachi hi 


PROGRAM SLOWS.—Observers on 
the Canadian bredd front report that the 
Canadian vitamin program, centered 
around the milling of flour having a high 
natural vitamin content, is bogging down 
because of lack of interest by consumers. 
Even though millers and bakers have co- 
operated heartily, it is apparent that 
the bread resulting from such necessarily- 
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* w * 
long-extraction flours is not generally 
liked and does not, therefore, survive the 
trial buying period. Although the milling 
trade as a whole would like to enrich 
along the lines being followed in the Unit- 
ed States, the addition of vitamins in this 
manner is now prohibited in Canada. 


ab 


WORKERS EAT.—Wichita, 
has lots of war workers. Its population 
has increased about 50%. But the sale of 
bakery goods in that area hasn’t grown 
in direct proportion; it’s almost doubled. 
Those who study the situation have de- 
cided that when both men and women 
work hard they eat more bread. Many 
of them carry lunch pails and, fortunately, 
bread is a very convenient item both for 
the person who eats from these contain- 
ers and for the one who prepares the 
lunch to satisfy a work-inspired appetite. 


es 


ENROLLMENT INCREASES.— Many 
of the nation’s mills are already enrich- 
ing all of the family flour produced un- 
der their own brands; a total of 215 
have now pledged to so vitamize all mill- 


Kansas, 


controlled family brands when the pledge 
list, started by the Millers National Fed- 
eration several months ago, registers mills 
that produce 80% of the family flour 
manufactured in the United States. The 
total capacity represented by the list is 
now 385,740 bbls—more than 65% of the 
goal. Mills pledged are located in 36 
states. Sidelights on the trend 
toward increasing enrichment were steps 
taken by southern blenders last month 
to enrich all self-rising flour (based upon 
the support of the mills) and a strong 
trend on the part of those who own pri- 
vate brands national 
chain announced that its secondary brand 
would soon carry the specified vitamins 
and iron, and two other chains indicated 
that their secondary products would also 
join up with the nutrition program. 


———— 


RAINS DAMAGE.—The rains came— 
and stayed—over portions of the hard 
red spring wheat section this year long 
enough during harvest to bring a grading 
of “tough” to 4% of the receipts during 
August. This is the first time since 1937 
that this grade has been placed on more 
than 1% of the wheat received. In spite 
of this, however, the quality of the hard 
red spring crop is well above average, 
although not quite up to the score of last 
season. Of the grain inspected during 
August, 69% graded No. 2 or better, com- 
pared with 78% for last season and 57% 
for the eight-year period of 1934-41... . 
Durum has not fared so well. Principally 
because of high moisture, only 58% of 
the durum receipts were designated No. 2 
or better, compared with 81% for the 
eight-year average. 


WIVWIVS 


WPB ACTS.—Many machinery manu- 
facturers have been in doubt about their 
ability to produce in coming months 
because of delays in government “proc- 


to enrich. One 


essing” of applications for materials un- 


der the “production requirements plan” 
covering the fourth quarter of the year. 
Under a new amendment to the order 


involved, the WPB has granted auto- 
matic extension of existing ratings with 
the stipulation that the necessary adjust- 
ments be made when the certificates are 
received. 















NRICHED FLOUR?” is no longer 
just something to think about 
as a possibility of the future; it is on 
the cards NOW. But flour is “en- 
riched” if it contains the required 

‘amounts of vitamins and minerals 
specified by the F. D. A. and meets the 
ash and protein standards set up by 
the federal government, regardless of 
the source of the specified substances. 
Any part may be laboratory produced, 
and any part may be vitamins and 
minerals recovered by the milling 
process. 


“High-vitamin” flour—flour with a 
high ratio of thiamin, riboflavin, niacin 
and mineralsk—IS BEING PRO- 
DUCED now in many parts of the 
world, including the United States, 
Canada and England, with FORSTER 


FORSTER 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 


get them from wheat! 
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SPECIAL FINISHERS. With these 
machines there is no necessity for up- 
setting your present conditioning, 
breaking, grading and purifying pro- 
cedure. Our engineers will advise 
you as to where and how FORSTER 
FINISHERS should be used to get 
the maximum of vitamins and the min- 
imum of fiber and other unwanted 
stuff. 


FORSTER FINISHERS use nei- 
ther cloth nor brushes. Their prod- 
ucts are greatly superior in baking 
properties to those of any other ma- 
chines that may be used for a similar 
purpose. 


SEND FOR DETAILS AND 


FOLDER. PROMPT DELIVERY 
IS POSSIBLE NOW. 


Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. © Canada, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Lid., Winnipeg, Man., and pronto, : 
Great Britain, eli Fn Seine tA Sie 
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Production Digest 


« Brief Accounts of Happenings During the Past Month » 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 








Advisory Committee to Hold 
Meeting With WPB Oct. 16 


The Flour Milling Industry Advisory 
Committee, named last week, will hold 
its first session with WPB officials in 
Washington on Oct. 16. The purpose 
will be to discuss the concentration of 
plants and other vital subjects. The 
committee is composed of the following 
representatives of the milling industry: 


O. D. FISHER, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 

J. L. DOWER, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver. 

HENRY CATE,  Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas. 

M. F. MULROY, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

SYDNEY ANDERSON, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

PHILIP W. PILLSBURY, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

FRED BORRIES, Ballard & 
Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

SAMUEL H. ROGERS, Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. D. McKENZIE, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 

R. S. ROBERTSON, Ewing 
(Ind.) Mill Co. 

J. A. McCONNELL, Co-operative 
G.L.F., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PHILIP H. POSTEL, Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 

Ill. 

WARD MAGILL, 
ing Co., Wichita. 

FRANK J. ALLEN, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

R. S. DICKINSON, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

FRED J. LINGHAM, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

This is one of the largest industry 
committees ever appointed by the WPB, 
indicating the importance which the 
government feels the subject of concen- 
tration of the milling industry merits. 
The session will be presided over by J. 
R. T. Bishop, head of the Grain Section 
of the Food Branch of WPB, whose 
title will be government presiding officer. 

It is not expected that the War Pro- 
duction Board will reach any specific 
conclusions or decisions as the result 
of the first meeting of the committee. 
Undoubtedly, this meeting will be de- 
voted largely to a general discussion of 
the problems confronting the .board, 
which is the usual procedure in matters 
of this kind, and then a line of pro- 
cedure will be determined to develop 
solutions for these problems. 

The committee itself is advisory in 
character, as its name indicates, and it 
has no power to cause any particular 
course of action to be taken. These 
actions must be taken by the board 
itself, after getting all pertinent infor- 


Kansas Mill- 


mation from the members of the com- 


mittee. Undoubtedly, the committee will 
be asked to gather together specific 
types of information needed by the 


board, and individual members of the 
committee may be assigned specific 
tasks. When all of this preliminary 
work has been completed, the committee 
will be called upon to advise with the 
board in respect to the conclusions to 
be drawn from this information and the 
proper courses of action which are in- 
dicated by these conclusions. 
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Wheat Men Call Damage 
by Weather Exaggerated 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There are nu- 
merous pessimistic reports over the large 
percentage of tough, wet and damaged 
wheat in current arrivals at terminals. 
It is true that a lot of wheat was caught 
by rain and snow in the shock in North 
Dakota and Montana, but many in the 
trade say the percentage, as compared 
with the total crop, is negligible. In 
North Dakota, it was mostly durum that 
was caught. It is believed that farmers 
are holding on to their good wheat and 
are only shipping the wet, damaged kind, 
as they cannot get a government loan 
on it. 
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St. Louis District Elects 
Harold Olsby Chairman 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Harold O. Olsby, of 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
was elected chairman of District 5, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, at a meet- 


He succeeds 
Major S. Howe, of the same company. 
R. F. Linders, Randolph Milling Co., 
Ava, Ill, was elected first vice chairman 
and Leo C. Schulte, Pfeffer Milling Co., 


ing in St. Louis, Oct. 3. 


Lebanon, IIl., second vice chairman. The 
re-elected secretary is S. J. Dombeck, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Among the talks was one by E. B. 
Powell, manager of the Purina Mills 
experimental farm, who discussed “Wheat, 
Soils and Men.” 
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Double Pay for Week End, 
Holiday Work Prohibited 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Double pay for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
has been prohibited for the duration of 
the war by order of the President. Such 
pay for the seventh consecutive day 
worked in any regularly scheduled work 
week is authorized, however. 

When required by law or employment 
contracts, time and one half must be 
paid for work in excess of eight hours 
in any day or 40 hours in any work week 
or for work performed the sixth day in 
any regularly scheduled work week. 
Payment of more than time and one half 
for such overtime is not permitted. 
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Phenix (Va.) Roller Mills 
Offered at Public Sale 


Puenrx, Va.—The Phenix (Va.) Roll- 
er Mills, with the storage facilities and 
freight elevator, as well as other prop- 
erty of J. E. Gilliam, was offered for 
sale at a public auction here recently. 
H. F. Gilliam, operator of the mill, had 
been called into the armed services. Hop- 
kins Bros., Lynchburg, Va., was in charge 
of the proceedings. 








mill and laboratory 


These snapshots don’t show the mill and laboratory at the 3,500-bbl1 Morten 
Milling Co. plant in Dallas, Texas, but they do picture the men who run them. 


At the left is S. F. Willits, milling superintendent. 


charge of the laboratory. 


C. D. Patterson, right, is in 
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War Board Revises 
Construction Form 


A revised project application form, to 
be used for obtaining priority assistance 
and authority to begin construction for 
most construction items and equipment, 
has been issued by the War Production 
Board. Designated PD-200, it super- 
sedes PD-1A applications for such pur- 
poses. The PD-1A form may hence- 
forth be used only to obtain priority 
assistance when construction is not in- 
volved. 

Specifically, application form PD-200 
must be used for: 

Authority to begin construction pur- 
suant to the provisions of the stop-con- 
struction order, L-41. 

Priority assistance for any project 
involving new construction, reconstruc- 
tion, remodeling or conversion. 

Priority assistance for equipment when 
construction is involved. 
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Jeffers Announces Plan 
for Harvest Gas Ration 


Migratory workers, including farm la- 
borers who move with the harvest from 
one section of the country to another, 
need have no fear of being stranded 
away from home by the advent of na- 
tional gasoline rationing, William M. Jef- 
fers, WPB rubber director, has an- 
nounced. 

Under present gasoline rationing in the 
East, and under plans being prepared 
for the entire nation to conserve the 
country’s auto tires, workers engaged on 
farms and war construction projects 
rank as essential workers in the war 
effort. They therefore are entitled to 
supplementary gasoline rations to move 
about as their work requires. 

Those now away from home who de- 
cide to stay in the areas where they are 
now working, will be entitled to gasoline 
rations necessary to enable them to carry 
on their work, and to get back to their 
home towns when their work has been 
completed. 
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Canadian Western Spring 
Wheat Lower in Protein 


Toronto, Ont.—For the first time in 
some years Canadian western spring 
wheat is showing reduction in protein. 
Early samples of 1942 wheat test about 
2.6% less than the average for last year 
and 1.7% below the 10-year average. 
Fortunately, 1941 wheat, of which there 
is a large stock on hand, is available for 
mixing and may be considerably used 
for that purpose since it has a higher 
percentage of protein. It is some years 
since any premium was paid for high 
protein wheat in Canada. 
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Plan to Trace Materials Flow 


to Be Dropped, Officials Say 


Wasuincton, D. C.—WPB’s compli- 
cated Priorities Regulation No. 10 and 
the Allocation Classification System have 
proved too complicated, and an an- 
nouncement is expected within a fort- 
night, eliminating this method of tracing 
the flow of materials by numbering every 
purchase order in accord with the pur- 
pose for which the material will be used. 

One of the main headaches of indus- 
try’s overworked office staffs, the pro- 
duction code has been disapproved by 
a majority of the WPB_ industry 
branches, as too complex and an undue 
burden on business. The entire program, 
still in mandatory effect, although the 
classification system as originally im- 
posed long since has been abandoned, 
will be scrapped, it was stated. 


TRACER SYSTEM UNUSED 


WPB officials disclosed that in the 
many months the classifications system 
has been imposed on industry, WPB has 
not received a single return from busi- 
ness on which to set up the tracer sys- 
tem here for which the code was designed. 

This is not the fault of business men, 
however, it was stated, but of an appar- 
ent oversight in WPB which did not pro- 
vide for any means of transmitting the 
symbols carried on all orders from the 
final purchaser to the production board. 

The symbolic records doubtless are 








WasuincTon, D. C.—‘The Boys Are 
Doing Their Best; It’s Up to Us to Do 
the Rest,” submitted to the War Produc- 
tion Drive Headquarters of the WPB by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Kan- 
sas City, is one of 50 prize 
winning slogans which the 
production drive head- 
quarters are broadcasting. 
“Slogans don’t win wars, but they point 
up war aims,” said the War Production 
Drive Headquarters in suggesting to in- 
dustries to offer prizes—preferably War 
Bonds—to employees for thinking up good 
slogans. 





available in some form within the files 
of industry, and the information they 
are supposed to disclose probably could 
be dug out with considerable research. 


FAIL TO CHECK ON SETUP 


Meanwhile, although presumably much 
of industry has been complying with 
regulation No. 10 and listing the code 
numerals on each order, WPB has made 
no effort to enforce the order or even 
to check on its use. 

While the need for some more defini- 
tive means of tracing materials flow than 
is now available is obvious, the agency 
said, the classifications system and the 
production code which unofficially re- 
placed it, are too complex. 

Only a very few of the many industry 
branches which 10 days ago were given 
a new draft of the production code, re- 
vived after it was virtually dropped 
some weeks ago, approved it, officials 
said. The copper branch was understood 
to approve it, but that branch has all 
along had a code of its own for tracing 
materials. In addition copper is largely 
handled now by direct allocation and 


the end-uses allowed are not hard to 
control. 


SIMPLIFIED PLAN POSSIBLE 


Should any. code be finally approved 
to replace that established under priori- 
ties regulation No. 10, it was forecast, it 
will be a highly simplified affair simply 
designating the federal procurement 
agency for which .the product is being 
made. This would be on the assump- 
tion that each procurement agency has 
the ability to order only products essen- 
tial to war. 

The production agency now is faced 
with informing the scores of trade asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce and 
other business men who received detailed 
explanations of the production code at 
numerous clinics, that the system is not 
to be used after all. 
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Amendment Changes 
Barge Loading Limit 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—To facilitate 
transportation of freight by barge, the 
Office of Defense Transportation on Aug. 
31 suspended maximum loading provisions 
of general order ODT No. 18 as they 
apply to certain movements of freight by 
water. 

The general order, effective Sept. 10, 
requires that civilian freight with cer- 
tain exceptions, be loaded to the full visi- 
ble capacity or to the marked load limit 
of a car, whichever is the lesser. 

Suspension order ODT No. 18 effective 
Sept. 15, provides that shipments loaded 
into a car by a water carrier subsequent 
to a movement of such shipments by wat- 
er, and for the furtherance of such ship- 


ments, need not meet the maximum 
loading requirements. 

This applies to commodities moving by 
water, thence by rail, and to commodities 
moving by rail, thence by water and 
thence by rail to destination. 

Also exempted are such portions of 
shipments which, having been transported 
by water, are left over from the loading 
to capacity of one or more cars, and are 
required to move as a part of such ship- 
ments. 

The suspension order does not cover 
imports. 
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Miller Resigns 


P. H. Hertz, who has been head 
miller for several years for the An- 
tonito Mills & Elevator Co. of An- 
tonito, Colo., has resigned. Mrs. Hertz’ 
health is such that they have been 
forced to move to a warmer climate. 
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Moves Headquarters 


New York, N. Y.—The Winthrop 
Chemical Co. has announced that Robert 
S. Whiteside is now making his head- 
quarters in the company’s New York 
office. Mr. Whiteside, who has been lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, Ohio, is in charge of 
the firm’s technical sales work, which 
includes improvement in the application 
of enrichment in foods. Mr. Whiteside 
will also render téchnical service to the 
milling and baking industries. 
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Power Truck Inventory 
Requested by War Board 


An appeal to owners of used power 
trucks to take an immediate inventory 
of such equipment and transmit the 
results to the War Production Board so 
that vitally needed used trucks can be 
diverted quickly to war operations has 





Cuts from the News Stream 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Too much wheat 
after several years of slack crops burst 
an elevator at Kiowa, Kansas, and spilled 
7,000 bus of wheat over the railroad 
tracks. Part of the walls burst outward 
under the pressure of the grain and the 
wheat gushed out. The heavy timbers 
remained standing and the elevator is 
being repaired so that the wheat can be 
returned to the bin. 


* 


New minimum extraction ratios for 
wheat and other cereals milled into bread 
flours in France have been fixed. They 
are, in per cent of the cereal (former 
per cent in parentheses): French wheat 
90 (85), North African wheat 93 (90), 
rye .75 (72), French barley 68 (65), 
North African barley 63 (60), maize 90 
(70), and buckwheat 60 (not specified). 


* 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Rice has entered 
into competition with wheat as a grain 
crop of Kansas. The food that Chinese 
are supposed to like, although they also 
eat great quantities of wheat, is being 
grown on a small field belonging to Wil- 
liam Kesler at Valley Center, 10 mifes 
north of Wichita. The rice fields usu- 
ally are grown through part of the sea- 


son under water. Mr. Kesler planted 
his seed in a low field, which, because 
of an unusually wet season, was flooded 
much of the time this year. 


* 


TecumsenH, Micu.—The third planting 
of wheat in a six-year project to prove 
a biblical text on the fruitfulness of the 
grain, John 12:24, was made Sept. 26 on 
a plot of ground owned by Henry Ford 
and adjoining Tecumseh (Mich.) Hos- 
pital. 

Perry M. Hayden, president of Hayden 
Flour Mills, Inc., sponsor of the proj- 
ect, said the first planting in 1940 of one 
cubic inch, 360 kernels, showed a 50-fold 
gain, and the second, a 55-fold gain. 
This year 63 lbs of wheat were planted. 


* 


MinnNEAPoLis, Minn. — George S. 
Thompson, superintendent of Cargill ele- 
vator “S,” in Minneapolis, was killed 
Sept. 11, when a dust collector fell 
upon him. He was walking from his 
office to the scale building when the acci- 
dent happened. Without warning, the 
dust collector is said to have torn loose 
from the side of the building. It was 
filled with dust and estimated to weigh 
3,000 Ibs. 
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D. B. Libbee 
heads Kansas district 


D. B. Libbee, superintendent for the 
Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills, was elected 
chairman of District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, at a meeting in Salina 
Sept. 12. He succeeded C. M. Light, Jr., 
of the Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal 
.... Other officers elected were C, E. 
Danielson, of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, vice chairman, and W. 
H. Davidson, Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
secretary. 





been made by C. S. Williams, chief of 
the General Industrial Equipment 
Branch, and Ernest Tupper, chief of the 
Inventory and Requisitioning Branch. 

Many used power trucks, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Tupper said, are lying idle in 
plants throughout the country or are 
not receiving full use from their owners. 
Power trucks are used to handle ma- 
terial in factories, warehouses, etc. 

“If the War Production Board could 
learn the location of such trucks,” the two 
branch chiefs explained, “they could be 
directed into the hands of purchasers 
who have an urgent need for them, such 
as Army and Navy and war plants.” 
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Semolina Concern Closes 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., Plant 


New York, N. Y.—Eastern Semolina 
Mills, Inc., has announced the recent 
suspension of milling operations at its 
plant in Baldwinsville, N. Y. The mill 
at Churchville, N. Y., will continue pro- 
duction. 
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J. O. Mickelson Resigns 
Fulton Bag Mills Post 


Minneapouis, Minn.—J. O. Mickelson 
of St. Paul, who has been associated 
with the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
since the company opened its branch in 
Minneapolis in 1923, has resigned. His 
plans for the future are indefinite. Mr. 
Mickelson is well known to interior mill- 
ers of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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Lightning Hits Motor 


Lightning crippled the motor in the 
power plant of the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co., and kept the mill idle for a 
few days last month. 
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to win the war... 


By Howard Stephenson 


American Industries Salvage Committee 


SALVAGE program in a plant, talent can be recruited for this promo- age campaign will bring out employees’ 
[% factory, shop or yard, must be tion from among the employees. initiative. Workers can make or break 
based on the fact that industrial Workers should be urged -to contrib- a program. If their enthusiasm is en- 
salvage and conservation form the back- ute suggestions and ideas for increasing listed and maintained, they will prove 
bone of the War Production Board’s salvage output. These may either be collaborators who will match the efforts 
campaign to put the nation’s waste back cleared through the foreman or written of management. 
into production. Unless American in- on slips and deposited in a suggestion Bins and containers—preferably dis- 
dustries take on the major job of mak- box. Occasional rewards and incentives playing a poster or a slogan—should be 
ing broken down, dismantled or un- for outstanding co-operation in the salv- placed in strategic spots throughout 


- « + Scrap for munitions 


How to Organize and Carry Out a Scrap Collection Campaign 





yards and plants. These serve as de- 
positing places for production scrap, 
salvaged waste materials and contribu- 
tions which workers bring from their 
homes. Separate containers for differ- 
ent metals, rubber, twine, etc., will save 
time sorting the material. 

Scrap is of use to the war effort in 


(Continued on page 20a.) 





usable materials available for scrap, the 
national supply of steel for manufac- 
ture of war equipment will be endan- 
gered. For, if steel mills are not as- 
sured of an adequate supply of scrap, 
they cannot continue to keep up pro- 
duction of the steel which goes into 
planes, tanks, guns and ships we need 
to win the war. 

Such factors as type of work and the 


ENRI 
| of size of plant, partially govern the or- SALES OF B 


ganization of a company’s salvage op- 








Jr, erations. But common methods of or- 
< ganization of a scrap campaign, collec- a 
Bec tion, segregation and disposal, are avail- ~~ 
ling able to all. perk SALES CHART 
W. First, the organization to operate an | i d white Bread 
C0. effective salvage collection need not be Enriche 
elaborate or costly. It works best when 
me it is simple and unencumbered with ex- 
of tra officials and unnecessary steps. An ° 
ent able executive of the company should 404 
head it up as salvage manager. He 
the , : 
should work with superintendents and = 
al foremen in various departments. He ‘ pA A z > MARCH 
: must be armed with ample authority to ee 
- make decisions to scrap unused material. 
“es To start the ball rolling, these men 
— should make a survey of their depart- 
ax ments and report to the salvage man- 
ager machines and equipment which are 
ald obsolete or out of active production. 
wo The salvage manager should make a 
be written report of these findings, as a 
ers basis for action. 
ch It is management’s function to mark 
and send to the scrap heap equipment 
that is obsolete. After inspection, use 
this yardstick in coming to a decision: 
If a machine or other piece of equip- 
at ment hasn’t been used for three months, 


and if it can’t be proved that it will 
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na be used in the next three, turn it over Here's the Greatest Opportunity to INCREASE 


nt where it can be used . . . or scrap it. 


at [ace Gc at te te or put to YOUR SALES that has Ever Existed! 





0- work as scrap for the weapons of war. 
Once such equipment has been marked nae ‘ ‘ , . , 
ar canes & sexpensitte dap wan shoud Why is enriched white bread skyrocketing to new output, do so at once, and feature the fact in your 
supervise its dismantling and classifica- heights every month? There is one good reason... advertising to get your share of the increasing 
tion. The assortment may be made to the public wants enriched bread! The Government business. 
st Yield valuable replacement parts for Nutrition Program, backed by ee ag As manufacturers of vitamin B, and niacin used 
machines in operation. Cutting down zines and radio has made a smash hit! in enriching flour (we are al ki iboflavin) 
mn the need for purchasing new parts will This is the first time in 40 years the millers and ill b . d i ceateieiiitioenion aoc 
- remove the plant from the competition bakers of America have seen the public interested paren sarees idm apc anagem a 
“ for equipment. in eating more bread. And now while we are at war e-eaaniy ie ig Sry sty ay ag = 
a ind nis ‘auiemabitn: sein tie -euaeens- a ny shlic eat shar eo ti — the many benefits to you. Get the force of this 
is ful without the whole-hearted co-opera- 3 P h thi sols 7 ahacapiaape« remarkable = 
4 ie Seaieee nensen tex the slant... Bo- work, let’s push this enrichment advantage to the provement in 
. iii eh ccett: ‘hen anak quatiiahite utmost to bring bread and baked flour food sales the health value 
cause needs the proper promotion to to a new and ever increasing all time high! of flour work- 


put it across. The battle for scrap to If you haven’t already enriched your white flour ing for younow! 
keep our production going is dramatic 
enough-to put over with a bang. Stunts, 
Posters, billboards and frequent mention 
in company publications or house or- 
gans are excellent vehicles for capturing 
and sustaining employees’ interest in 


the program. In most plants, excellent 
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Average Milling Results Obtained During Period *-A~ 


YIELD OF FLOUR: 75% (261.3 |Ibsof Wheat per Barrel) 
ASH CONTENT OF STANDARD PATENT FLOUR: 0.51% 
AVERAGE MOISTURE CONTENT OF ALL PRODUCTS : 12.7% 


EVALUATION OF PRODUCTS MADE FROM JOO LBS WHEAT 


STO. PAT. FLOUK 


KIND OF 
PRODUCT 


=3 = - a @ 4) 0) ood 
FLOUR TOTAL 


L.G. FLOUR 


MIXED FEED 
(B RAN- SHORTS) 


COST OF IOO LBS WHEAT 
AT 93° PER BUSHEL 


VALUE ADDED 


Bobi: $4.60 


ike). ba aerere) 


BULK SELLING 
PER UNIT 


4.60% 64 
146 

2.75X6 

a ik 


20X25 
YEOlole) 


23 X ido 
60 


2.75 


IN MILLING 100 LBS OF WHEAT 


VALUE 


TOTAL 
$1.62 


-O8% 


-25 
$1 .a64 


- 1.55 


$ -404 


AT NORMAL GRIND OF 90 BUS PER HOUR: .404xX 90x60 = $23.8) 


Average Milling Results Obtained Du 


1oo 


ring Period --IbY” 


YIELD OF FLOUR: 72.6% (210 lbs of Wheat per Barre) 


ASH CONTENT OF STANDARD PATENT FLOUR: 0.45% 


AVERAGE MOISTURE CONTENT OF ALL PRODUCTS: 13.79 
EVALUATION OF PRODUCTS MADE FROM JOOLBS WHEAT 


BULK SELLING VALUE 


KIND OF 


PRODUCT 


STD.PAT. FLOUR 


PER CENT OF: 
FLOUR TOTAL 


L.G. FLOUR 


MIXED FEED 


(BRAN- SHORTS) 


COST OF S9LBS. WT. @ 93% per BS: 
(\*/- of total product =additional moisture 


Gain, Which cost nothing) 
VALUE ADDED INMILLING IOO LBS OF WHEAT: 


AT NORMAL GRIND OF SO BUS PER HOUR: 


qBy.| 71.155,| Boi: 


TON: $20.00 


PER UNIT 


$490 A90X71.5 


14S 
2.75X 145 
196 


20X 27.4 
YROlele) 


$ 2.75 


3X9 
60 


ca. 





TOIAL 
$ 1.778 


-O020 


a 274 


$ 2.0712 
- $1.535 


& .537 


237K 90XGO . $28.99 
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Consider Two Factors: Yield and Quality 


HE statement that the actual nec- 

essary costs involved in the pro- 

duction of a barrel of flour are 
seldom known to anyone—not even the 
miller in charge of a plant or the man- 
ager—has often been made, but it is quite 
possible that less serious attention has 
been given to it than the matter de- 
serves. Because there are so many vari- 
ables in milling there is no such thing as 
“standard procedure.” It is therefore 
necessary to make comparisons if judg- 
ment is to be formed concerning the de- 
gree of efficiency with which the milling 
process is carried out. 

The comparison of milling results as 
recorded in the accompanying chart is 
based upon the assumed principle that 
the true measure of production efficiency 
is not the quantity of wheat required for 
producing a ‘barrel of flour of indeter- 
minate quality but rather the amount of 


value added to a given quantity of the 
wheat milled, with due consideration be- 
ing given to what may be termed “the me- 
chanical cost” of adding this value. It 
is quite easy to make this latter level 
by compensating for differences when 
differences exist, but it is not often that 


performance records of yields, moisture 
and ash contents of both the raw ma- 
terial bought and the products and by- 
products sold, together with prices paid 
and received, are available from two 
identical mills grinding one type of 
wheat during a given period of time or 





tity of wheat milled. 





The author of this article obtained the data presented here 
from records of the mill he superintends. 
accompanying chart, he states: “This comparison of milling 
results is based upon the assumed principle that the true 
measure of production efficiency is not the quantity of wheat 
required for producing a barrel of flour of indeterminate 
quality, but rather the amount of value added to a given quan- 
It seems evident that a method 
of cost figuring which gives credit for a large quantity of 
product that is actually worth less, pound for pound, than the 
raw material from which it was made is erroneous.” 


Discussing the 








from one mill grinding the same type 
of wheat during ‘two distinct periods 
of time. 

No doubt it will be asserted imme- 
diately that this sort of comparison is 
capable of evaluating the efficiency of 
mill performance from a purely techno 
logical standpoint only. However, the 
circumstance that successful mill opera- 
tion is strongly influenced by other fac- 
tors, such as sales and administrative 
costs, does not detract from the correct- 
ness of the principle upon which tie 
premise is based. 

In the two charts —“A” and “B”—the 
figures denoting flour yield and product 
percentages, as well as those giving ash 
and moisture value, are averages cal- 


'l- culated from authentic records covering 


definite periods of time. The periods 
are of about equal length—approximately 
three years. The average per bushel 
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price of wheat given in chart B is the 
actual average price paid during the 
neriod represented, and the stated money 
alue of products is the average f.o.b. mill 
bulk car lot price prevailing during the 
same period. The mill is a compara- 
ively small one (capacity about 500 
bbls), is located “somewhere in the 

outhwest” and mills hard winter wheat. 

The per bushel cost of wheat and the 

oney value of products are adjusted in 
hart A to correspond with the prevail- 
ing prices that are actual for the period 
overed by chart B. The difference of 
30c bbl in the stated values of the two 
“standard patent” flours represents a 
penalty for the flour of chart A because 
of its high ash content. Such an ash 
content would put that flour in the class 
of a “stuffed straight,” a grade selling 
for from 25c to 40c bbl less than the 
standard patent of chart B, or similar 
flours milled from the same type of 
wheat. Grade differentials at leading 
markets will be found to average about 
5c bbl lower for each 1 point (0.1%) 
higher ash, types of flour being the same. 
For example, a_ straight or stuffed 
straight averaging .50 ash will usually sell 
for about 50c bbl less than the patent 
with .40 ash milled from the same wheat. 

Even if no ash specifications are men- 
tioned in connection with the sale of a 
lot of flour, a brand of flour assumes 
automatically a _ relative price level 
among competing brands of the same 
general type, and this level follows av- 
erage ash content closely. This is so 
because, in flours of the same general 
type, the percentage of ash is a reliable 
measure of flour purity, and this finds 
means other than the ash figures of as- 
serting itself in the dough. 

In many localities low grade flour 
rather consistently sells at prices well 
below the cost of an equal quantity of 
wheat. During the period recorded in 
chart B a very considerable proportion 
of the flour made and sold was “full 
straight,” in which the low grade was 
included with the other flour streams. 
During the period represented by chart 
A no appreciable amount of full straight 
grade was made, since the standard 
patent (from which an average of 6% 
of low grade was segregated) did not 
measure up to a good full straight in 
quality, as indicated by its high ash 
content. Under such circumstances it 
would be necessary, as it was during the 
period covered by chart A, to dispose 
of the large quantity of low grade flour 
made at the price of low grade flour. 

To sum up, it seems evident that a 
method of cost figuring which gives 
credit for such a large quantity of prod- 
uct that is actually worth less, pound 
for pound, than the raw material from 
which it was made is erroneous. The 
Seemingly favorable yield figures of a 
bbl of flour produced from 4 bus and 
21 lbs of wheat (equal to a 75% ex- 
traction) is shown to be grossly mis- 
leading, and the calculations presented 
in the tables prove conclusively that it 
is the quality of the product “extracted,” 
rather than its percentage relation to 
the wheat used, that counts. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“The hard red spring wheat varieties 
are less productive than fall sown varie- 
ties, and hence are grown where winters 
are too severe for winter wheats. In gen- 
eral it may be said that spring sown va- 
rieties are adapted to a climate which 
has cold winters, a fair amount of rain- 
fall and which has moderately hot and 
dry summers.”—C. O. Swanson. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


HE word “maintenance” is an im- 
I portant one today. It means just 
what it always has meant—the 
“art” of holding some particular thing 
in its existing state—but the word has 
in the past been partially in the back- 
ground. Now we all realize that main- 
tenance can mean the conservation of 
essential materials. 
Many factors enter into the calcula- 


By S. H. Stoltzfus 


tion of maintenance cost in a flour mill. 
First it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween maintenance, capital investment 
and expansion. Should the replacement 
of an obsolete or worn-out machine by 
a modern, more efficient machine of the 
same capacity constitute capital invest- 
ment? Or should it be classified as a 
replacement charged wholly to mainte- 
nance? Should the replacement of an 
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inefficient drive with one of greater effi- 
ciency and practicability that brings a 
saving in power be charged to mainte- 
nance, expansion or capital investment? 

Aside from all such costs which con- 
ceivably might be charged to mainte- 
nance, many other factors whose classifi- 
cation is not questionable finally deter- 
mine the wide difference in maintenance 
costs between different milling plants. 








MESSAGE FROM A FORTUNETELLER 10 YOU 


You don’t need a fortuneteller to prophesy your business future . . . not if 
you watch the trends in flour sales and act accordingly. 

Right now pre-leavened specialty flours look like a better bet for a prosperous 
future than they have for many years. Sales of those types of flours have been 
increasing steadily and surely until — more housewives than ever before 
are using such profitable specialties as biscuit mixes, pancake flours, waffle 
flours and self-rising cake flours. 

If you are already selling this profitable and growing market, don’t those facts 
indicate that now is the time to put still more effort into your sales approach? 

Or, if your present line does mot include any pre-leavened specialties, don’t 
those facts indicate that now is the time to investigate the profit possibilities 
they reveal? 

You will find that recent years have brought consistent improvements in 
specialty flours . . . so that today you can offer your customers a better, more 
uniform product than ever before. And you will find that Monsanto is an 
excellent place to start your investigation. Here the knowledge gained from 
sixty-five years of experience in the leavening field is at your service. 

Monsanto is the manufacturer of HT Phosphate . . . made from Monsanto- 
produced pure phosphoric acid and heart-of-the-vein food-grade lime . . . and 
long known for: ¥ HIGH TEST PURITY ¥Y UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING 
STRENGTH ¥Y CORRECT GRANULATION YY FREE FLOWING QUALITIES. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





HOW TO SAVE CUSTOMERS’ 
TIME IN THE KITCHEN 





These are busy days for housewives. 
Added to their usual jobs are Red 
Cross chores, Civilian Defense work, 
hostess duty with U.S.O. — a score of 
wartime duties and responsibilities 
which cut short the time they can 
spend in the kitchen. 

If you can help those busy house- 
wives save time in the kitchen and still 
preserve their reputations as good 
cooks . . . chances are you'll be well 
rewarded with increased sales and 
profits. 





Here’s one way you can do just that. 
Offer them good, pre-leavened, specialty 
flours of uniform high quality. 
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To help you develop such flours is the 
job of the HT laboratory. 

The first baking laboratory ever 
established by a phosphate producer, 
the HT laboratory has been solving 
knotty leavening problems for the 
milling industry for over twenty years. 
You will find its staff of experienced 
baking chemists thoroughly familiar 
with milling problems .. . and glad to 
help on any leavening problem you 
may want to bring them. 
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Many items are included in this, among 
which are: 

(1) The physical characteristics of all 
the properties, including the site, type 
of building and machinery. 

(2) The inherent housekeeping “sense” 
of the superintendent, who, by this means 
coupled with training and experience, 
is able to detect possible failures before 
they occur. 

(3) A system of operation which in- 
cludes reports by employees concerning 
apparent faults in mechanical equip- 
ment. These should cover details about 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


what immediate steps, if any, were made 
toward correction of the trouble. 

(4) Lubrication, the upkeep of bear- 
ings and of all mechanical equipment 
should receive constant attention. Drives 
and equipment should be checked for 
overload. Of particular importance is 
vigilant attention for details that would 
tend to eliminate infestation, fire and 
accident hazards. 

In our opinion, costly shutdowns should 
be charged against maintenance. The 
wise, resourceful superintendent who has 
the co-operation of his operating force 
is not often faced with this problem, 


but if operating expenses are to be 
figured accurately, the costs involved in 
such a shutdown must be classified in the 
most suitable category. Again, without 
any definite rule to follow, it seems 
logical that the expenses incurred through 
injuries to employees be charged to 
maintenance, even though those expenses 
were covered by insurance. 

If such factors as these fall under the 
general maintenance heading, and if the 
milling superintendent is made respon- 
sible for all of them in addition to his 
paramount duty of producing a product 
to meet wide competition, it must be 





SPECIALLY PURIFIED BY 


Yes, Diamond Crystal Salt 


is flash-purified by a 
**Geyser’’ of Steam 


When Diamond Crystal Salt brine 
reaches 290° Fahrenheit in the Al- 
berger refining process, it is sub- 
jected to a unique, extra quality- 
giving step. A sudden release of 
pressure causes a geyser of super- 
heated steam to hurtle explosively 
from the brine, removing impuri- 
ties, just as tiny flakes of Diamond 
Crystal Salt start forming. That’s 
‘flash purification.” Only Diamond 
Crystal Salt gives you this extra 


purification step. 


MAKES GOOD 
FOOD TASTE 


BETTER! 













culties . 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Perhaps we can effect a major improvement in your 
product ...or eliminate certain production diffi- 
. . by suggesting a simple change in the 
grain, grade, or amount of salt you use. 

Our Technical Service Department, with over 50 
years’ experience, helps dozens of leading food man- 
ufacturers and processors every year. For free coun- 
sel, write Director, Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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conceded that he is a very vital key 
man in the successful operation of any 
flour mill. ; 

We have stressed the importance of , 
competent milling superintendent beciuse 
maintenance costs in a milling plant are 
controlled almost entirely by him. Hp 
must know not only the science of mill. 
ing but must possess also a_ thorough 
knowledge of mechanics. He must be 
familiar with every precaution necessary 
to the protection of the mill’s physical 
properties and of the men. By provid. 
ing himself with competent assistants 
who can be counted upon to see that these 
precautions are always in effect, the 
successful superintendent will have re. 
duced maintenance costs to a minimum, 

We shall not attempt in this article to 
set forth any specific formulas for the 
maintenance of milling equipment, be- 
cause the problems are so diverse that 
definite rules cannot be easily made. One 
might, however, go on almost indefinitely 
with suggestions about maintenance. 
Here are some of the most important 
ones: 

(1) Keep pulleys in balance, shafting 
in alignment and use bearings of the 
type best suited to the job. Proper shaft 
clearance with the bearings is important. 

(2) To do the job right, the weight 
and quality of belting should be ade- 
quate to maintain operation without ex- 
cessive stress. 

(3) All machine parts should be in 
proper balance. This is necessary if 
power wastage and wear from unneces- 
sary vibration are to be avoided. 

(4) Proper clearance for all moving 
parts is essential. Without, such clear- 
ance, wasteful friction, wear and a con- 
sequent fire hazard are often created by 
such equipment as elevator pulleys, feed 
rollers, roll brushes and scrapers, roll 
saddles, and end boards. 

(5) Proper tension on the sieve will 
help to prevent bolting silk wear. 

(6) Reel, purifier and sifter brushes 
should be of the proper type and set 
correctly. : 

(7) Correct static pressure in exhaust 
fans is necessary. Faulty or dirty air 
ducts and collectors can cause wasteful 
back pressures. 

(8) The prime mover can be run at 
highest efficiency only if there is no line 
loss or unnecessary power drag. 

(9). Rolls should be kept in good oper- 
ating condition, with correct corrugating 
and grinding whenever necessary. 

“Preventive maintenance” is a_ term 
familiar to many millers, particularly to 
the operators of large plants. They 
have practiced it for years, and although 
methods of execution vary, the common 
purpose is to provide continual opera 
tion at a minimum cost. Results of c:re- 
ful planning may be seen in records which 
show per-barrel-cost reductions. Such 
reductions stem from fewer shutdowns, 
fewer parts replacements and the maxi- 
mum use of equipment. 

The basis of a preventive maintenance 
program is a system by which thorough 
inspections are made at regular inter 
vals. By these, mechanical troubles can 
be detected early, before they have time 
to cause costly damage. The miller who 
wants to follow such a system will find 
a check list of all points to be inspected 
a convenient tool. And, since the rec- 
ommendations of equipment manufactur 
ers are based upon extensive research, 
they can well be followed for service and 
repair work. 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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Consider Being Considerate of Your Motors 





into motor trouble at one time or 

another. Perhaps something like 
this may have happened to you a few 
years ago: 

You were grinding screenings for the 
feed plant. Good heavy stuff—really 
gave your grinder something to pound. 
In fact, it gave it too much—or some- 
body did, because you suddenly got a call 
from a very excited sweeper. He was 
in the basement and you gathered that 
the grinder motor was on fire. Too much 
load—too little attention. 

You growled and grumbled, of course. 
The motor was in bad shape. You need- 
ed it particularly, and it was going to 
take several days, you told yourself 
gloomily, to get one to replace it or to get 
it put back in shape. . . . Still, things 
could have been worse. In fact, they 
are worse! 

Take the same situation today. It 
could happen exactly as it did before, 
with one exception. That exception would 
be rather an important one, too. Be- 
cause today you probably couldn’t replace 
that motor. Of course, you might be 
lucky and pick one up some place, but 
that’s not much to count upon. The 
point is—the demand for electric motors 
now is more than up to the supply. 
Electric motor production is being chan- 
neled to those industries on the front 
line of war production. Milling is im- 
portant, yes. But there are only so 
many motors to go around. 

Top this off with the fact that the aver- 
age motor in the average flour mill works 
under conditions far from ideal and you'll 
see that maintenance shouldn’t’ be “as 
usual”’—but as unusual. You're faced 
with the task of taking better care of 
the equipment in less time than you had 
for maintenance back in the days when 
such care didn’t seem to be as important 
as it is now. 

Electric motors, of course, aren’t ex- 
actly delicate. They’ll stand a lot of 
gaff. However, they are complex ma- 
chines made up of carefully spaced con- 
ductors and insulators which must retain 
their ability to conduct and insulate. 
Working to break them down—to put 
the motor in danger of shorting and fire 
—are such common factors as grease and 
dirt and wear and misalignment and 


Prise motor all millers have run 


/ moisture and overload—and underload, 


too. You can do a great deal to mini- 
mize the effects of these things. 

Let’s consider first the thing that prob- 
ably is subject to more routine than any 
other maintenance chore in your plant: 
lubrication. No machine or motor can 
get along without lubrication—that fact 
is well known. Perhaps not so apparent 
is the equally truthful statement that 
lubrication can ruin a motor. Over- 
lubrication or leaky bearings may only 
produce an unsightly mess around many 
types of equipment, but in a motor they 
can easily bring a complete collapse. 
Oil that has been splashed out of a 
bearing, for example, can find its way 
into a motor and attack the insulation 
until insulating properties are destroyed. 
It can attract dust to form a greasy 
paste that brings danger of shorting 
and retards natural ventilation, thus 
building up heat. 

In the average mill, such trouble isn’t 


difficult to prevent. The only oil that 
has much of an opportunity to get into 
your motor is that which is used in the 
motor bearings. (Some other types of 
plants use oil for purposes other than 
bearing lubrication, and a_ certain 
amount of oily mist is unavoidable.) 
Never fill a bearing so full that the mo- 
tion of the shaft and rings tends to make 
the lubricant overflow. Never leave off 
oil caps or let seals and gaskets deteri- 
orate. And at the same time, keep your 


motor clean. Wipe it off and “blow” 
the dust out at frequent intervals. Blow- 
ing doesn’t take long and it isn’t much 
work. In mills particularly, however, 
there is an inherent danger. The milling 
processes produce dust, and unless great 
care is taken this dust can be blown into 
the motor when the opposite effect is 
desired. Always wipe off the motor and 
surrounding equipment before blowing it. 
Keep the floor clean. And don’t use too 
much pressure. A hand bellows is often 


the safest method of removing dust be- 
fore it has an opportunity to build up, 
with oil and grease, to the point of being 
irremovable without the use of a solvent. 

When lubrication is properly carried 
out and motor cleanliness is made a daily 
chore, two of the big dangers to motors 
in mills are eliminated. Another highly 
important and common trouble is over- 
loading. Stepped-up production sched- 
ules make it very easy to try to get just 


(Continued on page 20a.) 
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Food in record-smashing quantities is 
moving across the country—and out 
across the world. These valuable, war- 
winning supplies must be protected 
en route. Now is the time to do it. And 
here’s the way to do it. 


— METHYL BROMIDE, the superior 
=” fumigant developed by Dow, I 
has proved exceptionally New Yor 
successful in Box Car Fumi- 
gation. It is applied easily 


Do It By Box Car Fumigation 








Los Angeles °* 





into the very heart of the food product 
package. Of even greater importance, 
it enters every crevice of the car itself! 


Help protect America’s valuable food 
supplies. Write for complete details on 
Box Car Fumigation today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
M ND M 


ICHIGAN 
San Francisco 
Houston 


St. Louis ° 


Chicago ° 
Seattle ° 








and quickly from outside the 


car, providing added assur- 
ance that your product will 
reach its destination free of 
infestation. 


METHYL BROMIDE has unique 
penetrating power. It reaches 





METHYL BROMIDE 
a PENETRATING FUMIGANT 
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THE WORK OF THE FIRST BREAK ROLLS 


By Louis H. Gibson 


HERE has been a great deal of 

I talk about the grading of wheat. 
It has its theoretical and practical 
advantages. There are small and large 
grains of wheat in a general mass, and 


it is only the larger grains which re- 
ceive the benefit of the first reduction. 


If the rolls are set properly for the 
large grains, they are too open for those 
which are smaller, or if they are set 
properly for the small grains, the large 
ones are reduced too much. If there 
is a compromise, none but the medium- 
sized grains are properly handled. There 


are very few mills that are carrying out 
this idea of the grading of wheat pre- 
vious to its reduction. There are few 
millers who do not recognize good rea- 
sons for so doing. The greatest prac- 
tical obstacle in the way of accomplish- 
ing this result is that the successful 





for Products that 
Don’t Meet 


Her Standards 


economically. 


granular form. 





Less Time for Shopping .. . 


NO TIME 


@ Keeping your prepared flour or sweet goods 
at the highest possible standards has always been 
common-sense merchandising. War makes it an 
obligation. Because so many of your customers 
have less time for shopping, they must look to 
you as never before for assurance of full value. 


Columbia products can help you meet this chal- 
lenge in two important ways. Because we safe- 
guard their purity so carefully, they are a con- 
sistent aid in maintaining quality. Our extra care 
in controlling their physical properties helps 
keep your production running smoothly and 


Columbia U.S. P. Bicarbonate of Soda 


Outstanding for purity, whiteness and uniform 
particle size. Prepared in both powdered and 







COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


A blend of U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda and 
Tri-Calcium Phosphate developed especially for 
the Milling and Baking Industries. Prepared 
with exceptional care to safeguard purity and to 
assure free-flowing qualities. Our Technical Ser- 
vice Department is always ready to help you use 
it most effectively and economically. 
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grading machine—the one that is gen- 
erally recognized as being successful— 
has not been made. The great difficulty 
is in keeping them from clogging. When- 
ever this is gotten over, the grading of 
wheat will be more common in_ mills 
which employ more than one pair of rolls 
for the first reduction. It is not neces- 
sary to carry the division of stock made 
necessary by the original difference in 
size further than the first break. In 
any event the first break is a sizing 
operation. 

On the same line it may be well to say 
that it is theoretically wrong to mix 
wheat for grinding, though it is for the 
most part a practical necessity. At one 
time the following expression was made 
use of in this connection: “Of all the 
unreasonable, pernicious practices in 
milling, that of mixing wheat is the most 
to be wondered at. If a miller knows 
what he wants most, he knows that he 
wants wheat of a uniform texture; that 
is uniformly hard or soft. . . Flour 
mixing is all right, and wheat mixing 
all wrong.” 

This is all right; but there are cir- 
cumstances which compel the miller to 
mix wheat previous to grinding. The 
mixing of flour in a mill in exact pro- 
portions is not a very simple matter, 
and there are many millers who always 
see fit to grind hard and soft wheat 
together. For instance, in the winter 
wheat country it may often be desirable 
to mix in a certain proportion of hard, 
small Kansas wheat, which, by the way, 
makes most excellent flour, with a cer- 
tain other proportion of round, soft 
Fultz wheat on the other. This would 
involve a division in the first reduction 
bin so that the hard and soft wheat 
could be kept separate previous to 
grinding. Each grade could be smutted 
separately; that is, at different times. 
In this way the two grades of wheat, 
after passing through the rolls, would 
run together, and further on in the 
process of manufacture they would run 
together, and further on in the process 
of manufacture they would continue to- 
gether. But this separate grinding on 
the first break will partially mitigate the 
evil of handling hard and soft, large or 
small wheat together. It is a fair ven- 
ture to say that there is more mixing 
of wheat both in the spring and winter 
wheat sections at this time than ever 
before. In the winter wheat region it 
is the mixing of hard and soft winter 
wheat; in the Northwest it is the same 
thing with the different varieties of 
spring wheat, and in both instances it 
is brought about by the scarcity and 
superiority of the harder varieties. Not- 
withstanding that the mixing of wheat 
is not exactly the thing to do, it will be 
done a great deal more than the mixing 
of flour after its manufacture. 

To take up the first break: The ex- 
press purpose of this break is to split 
the wheat in order to release the crease 
impurities. The writer will say that 
he has never seen a reduction machine 
which did this thing with any degree 
It is fair to say that 
a good proportion of the grains are split, 
but not all by any means. There are 
many grains with the backs and ends 
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knocked off and many which are cut 
lengthwise, but there is not that pro- 
portion of wheat which is split through 
the crease that is desirable. However, 
this end may soon be reached, as very 
many intelligent millers and mill build- 
ers are working for a better first break 
machine. 

With roller machines there are means 
and arrangements for the express pur- 
pose of making a satisfactory first break. 
The writer has lately heard of two rolls 
with very coarse corrugations, say two 
to the inch. Then there are machines 
with one of these coarsely corrugated 
rolls running against a smooth roll. The 
experiment has been tried of running 
sharp cut rolls of the ordinary corruga- 
tion—eight to the inch—at integral mo- 
tion; that is, both at the same speed. 
The more common way is to run such 
rolls two to one, the sharp part of the 
corrugations together. A_ very fair 
break with sharp cut rolls can be made 
by running the dull backs together. This 
ean be done by running what is ordi- 
narily intended for the slow roll, fastest. 

It is a common expression that the 
iron dise machine makes the best first 
break, but while this may be so, it is 
also true that it makes more flour than 
is made by rolls. 

A satisfactory first reduction by any 
machine can never be ‘made unless the 
wheat is graded, for whereas four cor- 
rugations to the inch is the proper num- 
ber for the largest grains of wheat, or 
for wheat as it goes on to the rolls in 
an ungraded condition, it is fair to say 
that smaller corrugations—say six to the 
inch—should be used for smaller wheat. 
This is where smooth and corrugated 
rolls run together. 

After the stock leaves the rolls it 
goes to a reel clothed with 18 and 20 
wire. Sometimes a sieve has been used; 
but whatever preference one might have 
for a sieve elsewhere, it cannot be said 
to have a place as a first break scalper. 
A reel 3 ft long will make a complete 
separation for a 500-bbl mill on soft 
winter wheat, and one 2 ft long would 
do the same thing on a 100-bbl mill, 
though it would not give the scouring 
and detaching action which was men- 
tioned in connection with this reel. Two 
feet might be a little short where the 
wheat is spouted into the reel in such 
a way that it does not discharge close 
at the head, but it would be safe to say 
that where the stock has full benefit of 
the 2 ft of reel, it would no doubt do 
its work well as to scalping, but would 
do little scouring. 

The motion of the reel is inclined to 
assist the work of the rolls in that it 
will separate the pieces of wheat that 
remain together after leaving the rolls, 
and which have not been entirely broken 
thereby. This is one place where the 
work of a disintegrator is useful, and 
a reel answers this purpose very well. 
It completes the unfinished work of the 
rolls; it jars the pieces of wheat apart 
and liberates the crease impurities, as 
well as the middlings. Some one ad- 
vises the use of a centrifugal reel for 
this purpose, and there is mention made 
of where such reels have been used as 
smutters, covering them with steel wire 
cloth. 

It has been questioned many times 
whether the flour from the first break 
was really of the objectionable charac- 
ter usually attributed to it. An exam- 
ination of the flour certainly ought to 
Settle this question. We know that it 
makes a muddy, black dough, without 
any of the qualities of good flour. As 
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to the seam dirt, the writer is inclined 
to think that it is there, the form of 
the receptacle being such as would re- 
tain dirt and dust. It is certainly such 
as would render it difficult of access by 
the ordinary cleaning machinery. If it is 
desirable to scour the more accessible 
portions of the grain, it is certainly de- 
sirable that those less accessible should 
be treated in the same way, so far as 
it is economically possible. It is pos- 
sible in so far as the first break will 
split the wheat, and the first break 
scalper will scour it. The splitting of 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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Louis H. Gibson wrote the material beginning on the opposite page 
Readers of his work have often commented that much 
of it might be written today, so aptly does it apply to milling problems. 
But the implication of that statement is misleading; if some of the problems 
of Mr. Gibson’s time had not since been solved, the operative miller could 
point to little progress. For millers of today, Mr. Gibson’s writings will 
serve as mirrors showing what progress has been accomplished. They will 
also indicate improvements that might have been made. And in addition 
to that, they make an amusing type of thoughtful reading, because many 
of his ideas—those about breaking and scalping, for example—strike an odd 
note when compared with standard and generally satisfactory practices 


nearly 60 years ago. 
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BODMER ¢ DUFOUR - 
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ANTOINE de la Mothe 
CADILLAC 


JULY 24, 1707 


Starting from Lachine, which had been 
founded by LaSalle, accompanied by 
a brother of LaSalle’s friend Tonty, 
Cadillac traveled by Champlain’s route 
up the Ottawa and skirted the shores 
of Lake Huron to the site of Detroit. 
Here with a hundred followers he 
built a picket fort 60 yards square, the 
nucleus of a city of over one and one- 


half million people. : 


Cadillac was the beneficiary of a long 
line of exploration and he did his work 
so well that we today are in turn his 


beneficiaries. 


Swiss Silk is the product of a long line 
of expert weavers putting all their skill, 
all their lives, into the highest work- 
manship of which man is capable. Per- 
fectly woven, minutely inspected, Swiss 
Silk is the ideal bolting cloth, the stand- 
ard by which to judge all bolting ma- 


terial. 


«Spit SWISS SILK * 
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HE following questions are based 
upon material published in this 
journal during the past 10 months, 
and the answers reveal facts that should 
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DO YOU KNOW . oe 


OBO 


in hard wheat flour is approximately 
49%; 55%; 12.5%; 85%; 80%? 
¥ ¥ 
2. The thiamin content of wheat flour 


vantage and a disadvantage in a mill? 
v ¥ 
4. Fine granulation is considered of 
importance in cake flour milling because 
most cake bakers refuse to accept flour 
that cannot be bolted through a 14XX. 
True or false? 


¥v 


5. Riboflavin is not a required ingre- 


be of interest to any one connected with streams can be roughly estimated by dient of enriched white flour. True or 

the flour milling industry. How well do comparison with the ash content. True false? 

you remember what you read? Answers or false? =.= 

appear on page 18a. ¥ ¥ 6. Flour to be marketed as “whole 
1. The average percentage of starch 8. What force works both to an ad- wheat” may be produced by mixing 


PROTECTION OF AMERICA’S FOOD SUPPLY IS A VITAL PART OF THE WAR EFFORT 





CLEAN FLOUR is to 


be sure you have CLEAN GRAIN 


There is no easier, less expensive or surer way to CONTROL MOTH, WEEVIL 
AND OTHER GRANARY PESTS than by following the LARVACIDE Program. 





SOMA WTC WW N06 


1—WATCH INCOMING GRAIN. The 
little extra time required to treat sus- 
picious incoming grain with LARVA- 


CIDE may save you serious loss in 
yield later. 
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2—HAVE CLEAN BINS. Splash a 
quart or so of LARVACIDE into empty 
bins through top openings before run- 


ning in clean grain. Leave bin closed 
until ready to use. 








IH 
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$—TREAT GRAIN IN TRANSFER. 
Light dosage at top, middle and bottom 
of run givesexcellent low-cost insurance, 
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4—TREAT BIN TOPS FOR MOTH 
by sprinkling LARVACIDE through 
top opening. 
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Grain Treatment for Weevil and other 
granary insects costs only $1.50 to $1.70 
per thousand bushels in closed concrete 
bins. These figures are based upon 
dosage recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


And... To KEEP A CLEAN MILL 


LARVACIDE Spot Treatments concentrate the gas into 
enclosed areas in machinery where 90% of the infestation 
exists. One machine, a dozen, or even more, can be 
treated this way. Over-night exposure is  sufficient- 
LARVACIDE penetrates residual stock in boots and con- 
veyors and gets into tiny cracks in woodwork, making it 
possible to dispense with the usual advance clean-out. 


Rep aecls 


is a tear gas liquid, shipped in liquid form in Cylinders 
25-180 lbs. and 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in‘safety can, 
6 or 12 to wooden case stocked in major cities. 








r 
RODENTS 


Traps and bait let rats 
live on until they choose 
to seek them out. 
LARVACIDE does not 
await their pleasure. 
Instead it goes aggres- 
sively after them, fol- 
lows down into their 
retreats, drives them out to die on the open 
floor, WITHOUT CARCASS NUISANCE. Dosage as 
light as a pint or so per thousand square feet of 
floor space, makes the cost negligible. LARVACIDE 
fumigation for insects automatically takes care 
of rodents too. 











Minnis, Speiden & Co., New York City 7 
Send us more information about the Lar- x 
| vacide Program for Clean Grain, Clean 7) | 
| Flour and a Clean Mill and Warehouse | 
through sound, economical pest control. 
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117 Liberty Street 
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offals with white flour, provided they 
are in the exact proportions in which 
they existed in whole wheat. 
false? 


True or 


- = 


7. How much leather belting does the 
average flour mill purchase (for mainte- 
nance) for every 1,000 bbls of flour pro- 
duced: 4 sq ft; 1144 sq ft; 2% sq ft; 
sq ft; % sq ft? 

¥ ¥ 


8. Harvesting conditions this year pro- 
duced an unusual amount of shriveled 
wheat in the Southwest crop. True or 
false? 


¥ ¥ 


9. The thoughtful milling superin- 
tendent will look to the future of his 
V-belt drives by stocking several extra 
belts for each drive, in order to keep the 
drives in operation by replacing an in- 
dividual belt when it breaks. 
false? 


True or 


¥ ¥ 


10. Roll exhaust systems as commonly 
built today are used in roller mills only 
because without the area of low pressure 
thus created, dust produced by the rolls 
would pass into the room. A disadvan- 
tage of these systems, however, is that 
they tend to dry stock. True or false? 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Get in the Serap! 
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By W. A. Henderson 


PPERMOST in our minds today 

should be, and no doubt is, “What 
can we do in helping to win this war?” 
Through rationing we have taken a very 
decided defensive step. We willingly 
submit to rationing. We have pledged 
ourselves to become the arsenal for de- 
mocracy. The pledge will be kept—it 
must be kept, not only for national honor 
but for national safety. Administrator 
Henderson says, “We go on reduced ra- 
tions by choice, the supreme right of a 
free people.” That is a worthy saying, 
but let us not be self-sufficient in doing 
this. Everybody’s cue for the next few 
weeks should be “help win the war with 
scrap”—scrap rubber, scrap iron. The 
appetite of this war is absolutely in- 
satiable, and steel is the wheat, the staff 
of life, on which our army and navy 
feed to gain strength for battle. War 
production rests on steel. You can’t 
make steel without using scrap metal. 
When steel men tell us that there is only 
a two weeks’ supply of steel scrap in 
the hands of the steel mills of the nation, 
that is what they are worried about. No 
scrap—no steel. There is enough scrap 
lying around the country to get us 
through, they tell us, but it must be col- 
lected and placed in the hands of th 
steel mills. Something like a ton of 
steel is produced for every half ton of 
scrap. I wonder how many tons of 
steel could be produced with the scrap 
iron that is lying in our. basements or 
around our mills. Let’s take inventory 
of our scrap metal and rubber. Let’s 
get it together and call the junk dealer 
or the scrap collector and do our part in 
winning the war. 

¥ ¥ 


'. Eprror’s Note.—This message is re- 
printed from the weekly bulletin of the 
Piedmont Millers Association, of which 
Mr. Henderson is president. 
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The Navy Department purchases only Enriched White 
Flour and Bread for use in the United States Navy. This 
policy is also followed by the War Department and 
Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army. 
* « e 

The exclusive use of Enriched White Flour and Bread 
by our armed forces is a further example of the solid 
support given to the enrichment program by organi- 
zations which exert a commanding influence on the 
purchasing habits of the American people. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
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minerals, Merck & Co. Inc. offers the miller an estab- 
lished and dependable source of enrichment in- 


gredients. 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, 
modern and rapidly-expanding production facilities, 
we are prepared to serve the milling industry in 
furthering the enrichment program. 


This is one of a series published as a service 
to the Milling Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 


MERCK & CO. Unt. denifreturing Chemists WAMWAY, 2. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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The Three Physieal Properties of Dough: 
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SS C 

Cc cro 
plasticity 


OUGH can be molded into various 
1B) forms because of its plastic 
properties. Plasticity comes from 
the Greek word plasticos, which means 
moldability. There is a certain amount 
of internal resistance to this molding, 
due to the viscosity. The differences 
between viscous behavior 
will be discussed in a later article. 
There is also a certain amount of 
“spring back” in dough after it has been 
stretched. This is due to the elasticity. 
Any description of the physical proper- 


plastic and 


ties of dough must include these three 
properties: plasticity, viscosity, 
ticity. 

These three properties are made pos- 


and elas- 


sible by the presence of matter in solid, 
liquid and gaseous forms. In freshly 
mixed dough, the amount of gas is small, 
but after fermentation the volume occu- 
pied by gas is five or more times that 
of the liquid and the solid. The plastic 
and viscous properties are contributed 
largely by the water films adsorbed o: 
the starch and the protein material. 
The elastic properties are partly due to 
these films but mostly they may be at- 
tributed to the peculiar structure of the 
wheat protein which forms the wet 
gluten when water is added and mixed 
with flour. 

A solid is characterized by rigidity 
of form and resistance to forces which 
would change its shape. A_ liquid is 
characterized by mobility of form; its 
forms and shapes may be changed easily. 
A gas is characterized by its tendency 
to expand and diffuse in all directions 
unless resisted, usually by surface solids. 
The solids in dough give it rigidity, the 
liquid, water, gives it mobility, and 
the gas, carbon dioxide, gives it the 
lightness which makes porous, fluffy 
bread possible. 

In solids the molecules have a very 
small amount of mobility, mostly a vibra- 
tion, but no translatory motion—their 
mobility does not cause a change in the 
shape of the solid. The molecules in a 
solid are kept at the same distances and 
at the same positions relative to each 
other except for the vibratory motions. 
By the addition of heat energy, these 
vibratory motions may be increased to 
such an extent that the solid becomes a 


liquid, as when ice changes to liquid. 
Solids have their characteristics of rigid- 
ity or immobility to change of form be- 
cause of intra-molecular attraction or 
cohesion among the like molecules of a 
homogeneous substance or adhesion 
among unlike molecules of a nonhomo- 
geneous substance. 

Around each molecule in a solid exists 
a system of forces which hold it in 
fixed positions. These forces resist the 
changing of the distances of the mole- 


Dr. co. ‘Swanson, who was for many years head of the de 





viscosity 





elasticity 


Rubber and steel are both elastic solids, 
but differ greatly in their elastic limits 
or extensibilities. Dough has a consid- 
erable amount of elasticity, estimated to 
be about 30% (Halton and Scott Blair, 
1937). When stretched inside of this 
limit recovery takes place. But when 
stretch goes beyond this, either a break 
occurs or only a partial recovery takes 
place. 
¥ ¥ 
The molecules in a liquid like water 
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: ss developed an individualistic and very popular otter f 


_ No matter how deep into scientific intricacies his articles on — 
milling and baking sometimes go, he never fails to show the 


“everyday” side of the facts being discussed. - . . In 


Sn 


_article he explains why there is a relationship between “plas- 
ticity” and “viscosity”; he establishes the fact that fluidity is 
the reciprocal of viscosity. And when he’s finished, the men 





cules from each other as well as their 
relative positions. 

If a solid is acted on by a force 
great enough to change the positions or 
distances of the molecules relative to 
each other, a shear or break occurs. 
These forces around the molecules in a 
solid confer the property of elasticity— 
the behavior to resist any force which 
tends to change the shape or volume. 
In each kind of solid matter there is a 
definite limit to which deformation or 
change of shape can be effected without 
causing a break. This is known as the 
elastic limit. 

When the force is just great enough 
to effect a deformation or change of 
shape within the elastic limit, the original 
form or outline will be resumed. If 
the force is great enough to cause a 
deformation beyond the elastic limit, a 
break or permanent deformation occurs. 


, eee and bake flour know why high protein fi 


are also surrounded by forces of cohe- 
sion. They are, however, of a different 
order of magnitude. The molecules in 
a liquid have easy mobility in their 
geometrical positions relative to each 
other, but very little mobility in their 
distances from each other. That is, 
they can very easily change neighbors, 
but they remain as near or as far away 
from the new neighbors as they did from 
the old. It is these properties which 
make deformation or change of form in 
liquids so easy. They also enable liquids 
to spread as films over solids. It is this 
property which makes dough mobile. 
The amount of water in dough is 
about 40-45%. This is adsorbed as films 
over the starch granules and the pro- 
tein material. The water molecules ad- 
sorbed next to or very near the surfaces 
of these solids have very little freedom 
and hence are designated as bound 


water. According to work done hy 
Skovholt and Bailey (1935) and Vail 
and Bailey (1940), the bound water 
in bread doughs may be one third or even 
one half the total water present. The 
rest of the water is characterized as free 
water. There is no sharp line of de- 
markation between these two; one form 
merges into the other. 

In the free water the molecules have 
the same freedom they have in bulk or 
liquid water. They are free to move about 
among each other. The molecules in 
bound water have very little of this 
freedom. The water molecules are held 
by the forces of adhesion which emanate 
from the surfaces of the starch granules 
and the large protein molecules. The 
free water is the more important; it con- 
tributes in dough to the properties of 
viscosity and plasticity. The free water 
also makes possible the expression or 
manifestation of elasticity, although this 
property is mostly inherent in the peculiar 
structures of the protein molecules. 

While bound water may not contribute 
much to the main physical properties of 
dough, it does furnish the foundation 
layer on which the free water rests and 
operates. It is the adsorption of the 
water as free and bound on the starch 
granules and the protein molecules which 
makes dough possible. 

The force of cohesion among the mole- 
cules of water tends to hold them to 
gether in the liquid form, but it allows 
them to move about each other with 
such an amount of freedom that spread- 
ing in films takes place under suitable 
conditions. The spreading of a drop 
of water placed on the surface of a solid 
will occur when the force of adhesion 
between the water and the solid is 
stronger than the force of cohesion be- 
tween the molecules of water. If the 
force of cohesion is stronger than the 
adhesion, the water drop will not spread 
but draw together in a rounded structure. 
Thus, if a small amount of water is 
placed on a clean glass plate it will 
spread out into a thin film. If the plate 
is greasy, as most plates are, the water 
will collect in drops. The force of ad- 
hesion between both the starch and pro- 
tein material is such that water spreads 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 
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OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn 
Detroit - East Pepperell 
Kansas City - Los Angeles 
Minneapolis - New Orleans 


Buffalo - Chicago - Denver 
Houston + Indianapolis 
Louisville - Memphis 
New York City + Norfolk 





Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria Pittsburgh + St. Louis - Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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* Part Nine 


would enlarge the smaller pictures 

in the accompanying cut exactly 
six times, you would find that they 
match in size and contour the similarly 
numbered larger photographs. You 
would also note that where the mid- 
dlings of the small prints look white to 
the naked eye, they become increasinyly 
translucent as they are enlarged. Even 
in their natural size middlings are not 
pure white, of course. Enlarging ac- 
centuates the shadows and produces a 
darker cast. At the same time it makes 
possible easy separation by the eye of 
the particles that consist of pure mid- 
dlings from those harboring tiny strips 
of bran and from pieces of bran that 
are virtually free from endosperm ma- 
terial. The bran is not only darker 
than the endosperm; the larger size 
identifies it strongly by its different 
shape. 


I F you had a magnifying glass that 


These pictures are all cuts from puri- 
fiers 2 and 3 of the mill flow upon 
which this photographic series is based. 
Something of their purity can be guessed 
by looking at the photographs, and an 
ash test can verify assumptions mace. 
By the ash test, a reasonably accurate 
formula can indicate the actual amount 
of offal in any particular stock. Here’s 
how the formula works: 

The ash of pure endosperm has been 
estimated by many prominent research 
men to be .8%. Pure wheat offal is con- 
sidered to have 6.7 ash. This permits 
a relationship to be established in the 
form of a mathematical constant—6.7 
minus .3 equals 6.4. With this, a for- 
mula has been devised to indicate the 
exact percentage of offal for any given 
ash content when it is assumed that 
38 represents pure endosperm and 6.7 
pure offal. Thus: 


% ash—.3X 100 





= parts offal. 
6.4 


If you have .3 ash you'll find that 
the formula shows no parts offal. And 
vice versa for 6.7 ash. Try it. 

Stock 49. Applying the formula, we 
find that Stock 49 (headed for first 
middlings “f” rolls), which looks quite 
“clean” in the small print and reason- 
ably so in the large one, actually has 
one part, or 1%, of offal. What is the 
form of this offal? The picture shows 
that it must be mostly small bran strips 
still attached to middlings—strips free 
from endosperm did not easily get 
through the fine cloth of the purifier. 
That the rolls do a good job of further 
purifying is indicated by the ash con- 
tent of the flour produced by third 
middlings “f.” It is the lowest in the 
program under consideration—.340, and 


‘has only .625% of offal. 


Stock 50. Through the 50 and 44GG 
of purifier 3, these middlings have the 
same ash—and offal—content as the finer 
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Flour Exchange The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











Noah Webster Says: 
NY C FR A is both a 


VERB and a NOUN! 





Scrap, the noun, is metal that has outlived its usefulness in 
its present form, and the nation’s wartime economy demands 
that every bit of it be collected, reprocessed and-again made 

>x¢ xd useful. But—before the noun form of the word can have mean- 
ing, the verb must go into action. To scrap obsolete equipment 
whose metal parts will be melted and made into fighting equip- 
wy kg ment or tools is essential. There is commonly more metal 
scrapped from the old-type machines than is used in making 

the Haaky machines that replace them. 

Ww Equally essential is another result of putting the verb “scrap” 
into operation. Obsolete equipment that wastes power and may 
require repairs expensive in materials and time is displaced. 
Scrapping it makes room for production tools that meet the 
demands of wartime efficiency! 

For milling, Haaky provides three such modern “tools.” They 
are the HAAKY SCOURER, the HAAKY SEPARATOR and 
the HAAKY ASPIRATOR. 





ASPIRATOR 


1. ROTARY MILLING SEPARATOR: This revolutionary machine 
makes no mew separations; it accomplishes the separation divisions that 
millers want by a new method. Coupled with Haaky aspiration, the 
Rotary Milling Separator brings new efficiency and economy to this 
first step in the “purification” of wheat to make flour. 


2. THE PRESSURE SCOURER: Like rubbing grain clean between 
the palms of your hands—that’s the way the Pressure Scourer works. 
Impact, the scouring principle of early machines, breaks grain and 
devours power that may be vitally needed in other fields of produc- 
tion. Pressure cleanses with a minimum of power and no breakage. 
Tests prove it! 


3. THE SEALED-FLOW ASPIRATOR: The exclusive Sealed- 
Flow design brings effective and dependable aspiration with only 40 
to 60% of the air- volume required by other types of machines. As- 
Piration is complete! All screenings, dust, chaff and hulls are re- 
moved from the grain as it passes through the machine. Its non- 
clogging feature is important in these days of minimum crews. 


If Obsolete Equipment Wastes Dollars 
Every Day It Runs... Serap It! 


> BUY HAAKY << 


Haaky Manufacturing Co. 


509 Vandalia Street Midway, ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. A. 
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separate from the same purifier. The 
photographs show several flat strips’ of 
bran, free from endosperm, and on the 
whole the middlings themselves appear 
more free from clinging bran. This may 
be because these coarser middlings were 
more easily loosened from bran on the 
third break rolls (the source of all the 
purifier 8 stock) than were the finer 
ones. 

Stock 51. This material, with an ash 
of .504 and 3.19 parts of bran, goes to 
the sizings roll. There it joins the 
throughs of the 24-22 of purifier 1, and 
the throughs of 40-34 from purifier 2. 
If equal quantities of these three stocks 
which constitute the feed to the sizings 
roll were mixed, their average ash con- 
tent would be 1.616. The flour pro- 
duced by the sizings reduction has .460 
ash, representing, 2.5 parts of offal. 

Stock 52. It’s easy to see the offal 
in this separate. Containing 19 parts 
of such impurities and having an ash 
of 1.516, it is routed to fourth break 
rolls. 

Stock 53. Purifier 4, of which stock 
53 is the initial cut, gets its feed from 
materials that have been purified both 
by purifiers and by rolls. Thus “grad- 
ual reduction” might also be called 
“gradual purification.” Purifier 4 is fed 
by the overs of the 36GG on the first 
middlings “C” sifter and the overs of 
30GG in the sizings section. The first 


cut, 53, has .374 ash and 1.16 parts 
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offal. It will go to second middlings “C.” 

Stock 54. With the same ash and 
bran count as the previous cut, this 
material goes to first middlings “f” rolls. 

Stock 55. Ash and offal have greatly 
increased in this third cut, as the pic- 
ture easily indicates. Ash is .930, rep- 
resenting 9.84% offal. The material will 
be handled on the second quality rolls. 

Stock 56. This branny stock is headed 
for the first tailing rolls. It has 17.03 
parts of offal, represented by a 1.39 ash. 
—Ricuarp E. MIrrer. 

(To Be Continued.) 





DO YOU KNOW? 











ANSWERS 


1. C. O. Swanson states that the aver- 
age starch content of flour made from 
high protein hard wheat is from 70 to 
75%. Thus 72.5% would be a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

¥ ¥ 

2. True. R. C. Sherwood, of General 
Mills, Inc., stated in the January issue 
that “the co-efficient of correlation is very 
high and shows that there is a significant 
relationship between thiamin and _ ash. 
When the ash content reaches about 
2.25%, however, the rate of thiamin in- 
crease is somewhat less.” 

¥ ¥ 


3. Momentum. Inertia of momentum 


from equipment such as roller mills and 
hammer grinders brings wasteful and 
destructive vibration. But the same 
force is put to work on many purifiers 
and grain cleaners, where the principle 
of momentum is controlled to produce 
reciprocatory motion. 
yy 
4. False. Although many millers re- 
bolt their cake flour streams on 14XX, 
the value of fine granulation depends 
upon how that fineness. was obtained. 
Recent data have proved that the small 
particles easily produced—that is, those 
composed of materials easily reduced— 
have the properties desirable for cake 
flours, provided the wheat has suitable 
characteristics. 
vy 
5. True. Because of a shortage of 
riboflavin supplies, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator McNutt last spring granted 
a postponement of the riboflavin require- 
ment in enriched wheat flour products. 
v ¥ 
6. False. Under federal standards of 
identity, it is plain that products labeled 
“whole wheat flour,” “graham flour” or 
“entire wheat flour” should be made from 
cleaned bread wheat specially ground 
for those purposes. 
¥ 
7. According to a recent survey made 
by the Millers National Federation at 
the request of the Office of Defense re- 
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lations, the average flour mill during the 
past crop year bought 25% sq ft of leather 
belting for each 1,000 bbls of flour it 
produced. 
. ¥ 
8. False. In his annual report on new 
crop characteristics, Rowland J. Clark, 
chief chemist for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, de- 
scribed the berries as “plump.” He said 
that very few shriveled kernels would 
be added to the screenings bin this year, 
¥ ¥ 
9. False. Having extra V-belts on 
hand is a good idea, but the belts should 
always be operated in matched sets, 
Used belts should be kept to replace in- 
dividual ones that are broken on a drive. 
A new belt for this job would be tighter 
and would carry more than its full share 
of the load—before it, too, broke down. 
v ¥ 
10. False. While one very important 
purpose of roll exhaust systems is to 
prevent “dusting,” properly designed sys- 
tems help stocks retain moisture by re- 
moving heat that would otherwise raise 
the “vapor pressure” of the stock and 
thus increase evaporation. 
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“The white wheats are grown chiefly in 
the western states, especially Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and California. Mich- 
igan and New York also have extensive 
areas.” —C. O. Swanson. 
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KEEP 'EM 





RECENTLY APPRAISED 


Illustrated at the left is the H-O plant 
of the Hecker Products Corporation, 
Flour and Cereal 


The property was recently appraised 
by the trained engineers of the Ap- 
praisal Service Company, Inc. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 





Buffalo, 


Division, 








Cast and Cut 
Sprockets 
Bearings 


BABBITT METAL — BEAR 


CHAIN — TAKE 


SECOND AND DELMAR 





SPROCKETS 
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CHAIN 








V-Belt Drives 


INGS — BELTING — BELT DRESSING — BELT FASTENERS — CONVEYORS — 

COUPLINGS — CUT GEARS — DROP HANGERS — ELEVATOR BUCKETS — FLAT JOURNAL BOXES — GEAR- 

ING — LACE LEATHER — MOTOR PULLEYS — PILLOW BLOCK RS ; 
HAFT 


S — POST HANGERS — PULLEYS — ROLLER 
ING — SHORT CENTER DRIVES — SPROCKETS AND 
UPS — V-BELTS — V-SHEAVES — V-DRIVES — WOVEN COTTON BELTING, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CAST DETACHABLE S ‘AMPED STEEL 
CUT PINTLE COMBINATION 
ATTACHMENTS ROLLER 


TEUSCHER PULLEY AND BELTING CO. S222. 


“The Test of Time Since ’99”’ 





Teuscher Leather Belting 


IN STOCK 





Pulleys 


IN STOCK 





Catalog B 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 





Ae. 
—— @{NIAGARA|S — 


\ A 
SMALL DIMENSIONS! 


HIGH- 


CAPACITY! 





HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





“NIAGARA — 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED For 
FLOUR AND FEED 
REDRESSING 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Ms. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


























PAUL UHLMANN, President 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ‘ Enid, Okla. 
New York Rubber Exchange | Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels De Sem, Seams 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 

New York Produce Exchange rr aga 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Scrap Campaign 








(Continued from page 5a.) 

direct proportion to the speed with 
which it is gotten back into production. 
Arrange regular daily or bi-weekly 
schedules for the various departments 
and sources of supply. The salvage 
manager should see to it that collections 
are turned in on time to a central col- 
lection depot in the plant. Select a 
definite date each week for shipment to 
a junk dealer or have the salvage 
shipped by the company to the nearest 
collection point. 

Remember that scrap bears no label. 
It is old pulleys, conveyors, shafting; or 
it is a complete machine that can’t be used. 
Waste metal, rubber, burlap and other 
critical materials are valuable even in 
small amounts. Every pound of these 
materials can be salvaged by industry 
for war work. 

Treat the mill to a house clean- 
ing. What was junk six months ago has 
its place in the war effort now. Sort 
rubbish carefully. Salvage what can be 
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used, and burn or otherwise dispose of 
the real rubbish that cannot. Keep the 
premises clear of debris. This is the 
only method by which it can be made 
certain that there is nothing further to 
be salvaged. 

Every bit as important as salvaging 
vital materials is the need to conserve 
what we have. Use less by making bet- 
ter use of what we have. Get this mes- 
sage across to the workers. It will 
benefit our sons and relatives in the 
armed forces. By preventing spoilage 
and breakage, the material we work 
with can be turned against the enemy. 

In order to co-ordinate the salvage 
campaign in the individual plant with 
the national effort, it is essential that 
regular reports on the amounts collect- 
ed, according to classifications, be deliv- 
ered to the Industrial Salvage Commit- 
tee set up by the War Production Board 
in your community. 

Above all, make clear to all personnel 
that until the day when we have actu- 
ally turned out all the war equipment 
we need to smash the Axis, salvage and 
conservation are going to remain vital 
phases of our production. Unless our 


scrap is turned into weapons now, 
America will be fighting the war with 
one hand tied behind its back. 


10 Suggestions for Getting 
Out Industrial Scrap 


1. Head up the campaign by appoint- 
ing an able executive of the company, 
armed with authority to act. 

2. Use posters, illustrations, pay- enve- 
lope stuffers, and all other publicity 
means to enlist all employees in scrap 
campaign. 

8. Comb plant and yards for dormant 
scrap and unusable and abandoned 
equipment. 

4. Survey all plant equipment, partic- 
ularly idle, standing or discarded ma- 
chines. 

5. Classify and segregate scrap and 
supervise its handling. 

6. Make each foreman responsible for 
preventing spoilage and waste in his 
department. 

7. Report promptly equipment which is 
obsolete. If equipment has not been 
used in three months, and it can’t be 
proved that it will be used in the next 








lished standards. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Selected 


Maltose or 
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three, turn it over where it can be used 
. or serap it. 

8. Salvage usable parts from equip- 
ment marked for scrapping. 

9. Speed return of scrap to mills and 
refineries through existing channels. Re- 
port regularly on collections of scrap to 
the Industrial Salvage Committee set up 
by the War Production Board in your 
community. 

10. Enforce monthly rechecks in every 
department to find scrap material pre- 
viously overlooked. 





Motors 








(Continued from page 9a.) 

a little more out of a motor than the 
rating indicates is safe. And since rat- 
ings always have a margin of safety, it’s 
usually possible to obtain that extra pro- 
duction—up to a point. The trouble is 
inevitable. Even though you employ an 
approved circuit breaker to guard against 
a surge of current that could burn out 
your motor immediately, running close 
to the danger line produces heat that 
damages insulation and connections. 

There are lots of other points to watch 
out for in motors, most of which are 
obvious. Misalignment and vibration can 
cut down efficiency and even put a motor 
out of the running. Their causes, which 
are many, must be sought out and cor- 
rected. Another danger is moisture, 
which can ruin a motor or at least knock 
it out of commission for the long time 
necessary to dry out its parts and put 
them back into shape. In mills, however, 
there isn’t a great deal of opportunity 
for moisture to reach a motor—unless 
such things as open windows in a rain- 
storm or accidentally broken sprinkler 
heads are taken into consideration. And 
those possibilities should be kept far 
from becoming even probabilities. 

All this leaves us with one thing more 
—power factor. Power factor and un- 
derload are closely linked together, for 
in an alternating current induction motor 
only a part of the power does useful 
work—the other part is taken up in the 
necessary job of producing a magnetic 
field. The relationship of the total 
power sent through the line and that 
actually used and transmitted by the 
motor to the machine it is operating is 
the “power factor.” Unfortunately, this 
factor (upon which for many reasons 
the price you pay for your power is 
based) varies as does the load on your 
motor. When.an underload is operating, 
less power is actually translated to use- 
ful machine production and more of the 
current becomes wattless—that is, more 
merely operates on the magnetic field. 

So don’t underload your motors. Do- 
ing so wastes power. It causes motor 
inefficiencies and generates heat. Run 
your motors up to load—but not over 
their load limits—keep them clean, use 
grease and oil judiciously, watch out for 
moisture—and treat them with every 
consideration. They’re handy things to 
own these days. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“It may be suggested . . that air 


conditioning is always going on, pur- 
posely or inadvertently, and the reason 
that it is done consciously or deliberately 
at any time and in any circumstance is 
largely because that is the only way in 
which unfavorable conditions can be 
avoided.” —“Studies in Practical Milling.” 
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Break Rolls 











(Continued from page 11a.) 

it, and the general disturbance -of the 
berry by being crushed, is calculated to 
release the crease or seam dirt when it 
is first submitted to the action of the 
reel. The first break scalper is a good 
deal like a rolling screen. It screens 
and sifts the wheat after it has been 
submitted to the first reduction rolls. 
For this it is a most valuable machine. 
It is a scourer to a great extent in the 
nature of its construction. On account 
of this scouring action the flour made 
by the first break rolls and in the reels 
will be bad. The scourings go into the 
first break flour and the quality of this 
flour indicates the action of the first 
break scalper as a cleaning machine. 

Aside from the merit of the first break 
operation, as here suggested, there is 
the additional merit of its quality as a 
preparatory machine. Even if it did 
not remove any of the dust or bad flour, 
or if the first break scalpers did not 
scour the wheat in any degree, in fact 
if there was no immediate result from 
its use, it would still be a necessity for 
gradual reduction milling; it would be 
a necessity as a reduction machine. It 
splits and breaks the’ wheat in a way 
suited to the action of the subsequent 
reduction machinery. The second break 
does the same thing in a measure. After 
the wheat has been broken and split in 
the coarse way that it is by the first 
break, it is then possible for the finely 
corrugated rolls to reach the stock in 
a way to separate the flour and mid- 
dlings therefrom. This is a merit of 
the first break machine which has not al- 
ways been appreciated, and the more it 
is thought about the more it will be 
appreciated. 





Dough 


(Continued from page 14a.) 
in thin films throughout the dough mass. 

While the water films in dough bring 
mobility, they also act as the cementing 
force which holds the materials together. 
Although there is easy mobility among 
the molecules, they adhere to each other 
with a force of considerable magnitude. 
The tensile strength of water has been 
estimated at nearly 900 Ibs per sq in 
(Bancroft, p. 90, 1982). 

The magnitude of the force of cohe- 
sion is usually not observed in liquids 
because of the ease of deformation or 
the facility by which the molecules flow 
among each other. But the strength by 
which wetted, flat glass plates stick to 
each other is a familiar phenomenon. The 
Separation is easier when the start is 
made on one edge because of the mobil- 
ity of the water molecules in the cement- 
ing film. 

Plasticity and viscosity in dough are 
due to the properties conferred by these 
water films. Fluidity is the reciprocal 
of viscosity. The more readily the water 
molecules move among each other the 
greater the fluidity, and the greater the 
restrictions to these movements, the 
greater the viscosity. If dough contains 
too much water, it is too mobile, or too 
Slack. If it has too little water it is not 
mobile enough, or too stiff. Hence it is 
the thickness or thinness of those water 
films which determines the amount of 
mobility. The thickness of the films 
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produced by a definite amount of water 
is determined by the extent of surface. 

Protein has much more surface per 
gram of matter than does starch, hence 
more water is required for high protein 
plain flour than for low to produce the 
desired consistency. 

Gases are characterized by the almost 
unimpeded mobility of their molecules 
both in respect to their positions rela- 
tive to each other and the distances from 
each other. The system of forces in a 
solid which hold the molecules at fixed 
distances and positions, and the system 
of forces in a liquid state which hold 
them at fixed distances, are absent in 
gases. The molecules in a gas are con- 
tinually changing their relative positions, 
and unless confined, they will greatly 
increase their distances from each other. 
It is this tendency to move away from 
each other that causes gas pressure. 
This varies with the temperature, increas- 
ing with an increase in temperature. 

It is this gas pressure which causes 
dough to rise during fermentation and 
increase the dough volume to a figure 
several times the original. Since tem- 
perature influences the mobility of the 
gas molecules, the pressure increases 
rapidly as soon as the dough is sub- 
jected to the temperature of the baking 
oven. P 

A knowledge of the fundamental phys- 
ical properties of solids, liquids and gases 
is necessary to understand the three 
physical properties of dough, which are, 
as has been demonstrated, viscous, plas- 
tic and elastic. 
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“Tronically, we are very likely to make 
more flour and fine middlings when the 
need for them is least, and vice versa. 
Fragments of vitreous berries tend to 
resist flouring by the legitimate meth- 
ods of reduction while at the same time 
contributing fine stuff that is relatively 
‘dirtier’ than the material associated 
with the milling of softer wheat. Heavi- 
er tempering of a hard and brittle berry 
does not increase its tendency to flour, 
but it does reduce the tendency of the 
bolting mediums to produce undesirable 
powder, either from the endosperm or 
the ends of the bran coat.”—“Studies 
in Practical Milling.” 





Maintenance 








(Continued from page 8a.) 

Summing up, a good production or- 
ganization can contribute a great deal to 
preventive maintenance. Inspections 
should cover all points of wear and 
deterioration. Operations should be 
changed to fit war conditions. The re- 
placement of parts that could be re- 
paired should be avoided. Good lubrica- 
tion is a “must.” -And—parts that were 
replaced should not be thrown away. 
Scrap is valuable. 

A little servicing at the right time will 
prevent a lot of trouble at the wrong 
time. 





WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Add the 


NITOLETE LETE 


OC - 





to your milling system and destroy all forms 
of insect infestation as part of the manufactur- 
ing process. Protect both your products and 
your reputation. Eliminate the “returned goods” 
problem. Let us show you plant operating 
records and certified laboratory tests on the 
“Entoleter’s” performance. Available in four 
sizes—10-, 25-, 50- and 75-bbls per hour. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





This “ENTOLETER” 
handles 75 bbls per hour 











A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 


That’s our story — and 


« « « « WE STICK TO IT! 








THE DAY COMPANY 


2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 











The ROTOMASTER 


exces Cig, 


10, The for Rebolting Flour 
J DEPENDABI Bi 

GRAIN FUMIGANT GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 
THE WEEVIL- CIDE CO MPANY 2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















[LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 
| 
| 
L 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
St. Joseph, Mo 


| Corby Bidg. 
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THE GRIN-MIX 


OH 


Left—How did your brother hurt his 
hand? 

Right.—Reckless driving. 

Left.—Smash up his car? 

Right.—No, just his finger. He missed 
the nail. 

¥ ¥ 
SUPPLIED 

Old Moral Gent.—And is this bottle of 
whisky your sole comfort in your be- 
reavement? 

Widower.—Oh, no. I have half a dozen 
bottles in the cupboard! 

¥ ¥ 
NO EAR FOR MUSIC 

“How come you didn’t turn out?” de- 
manded the sergeant. “Didn’t you hear 
the bugle blow reveille?” 

“Honest, sergeant, I’m afraid I’m go- 
ing to be a flop as a soldier. I don’t 
know one dern tune from another!” 

¥ Y¥ 
THERE YOU ARE 

“Nobody seemed to think he was such 
a bad egg until he lost his money.” 

“Brother, you never discover a bad 
egg until it’s broke.” 

¥ ¥ 
SOMETHING IN A NAME 

Husband—I went to a stag party last 
night, dear! 

Wife—I know—I heard you stagger- 
ing in. 

vy 
THERE'S A REASON 


There’s a story about young Johnnie 
who protested to his mother about the 
daily repetition of “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 


“Why,” he said, “can’t 
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I just pray it once a week or once a 
month?” His small brother had the 
answer: “So it'll be fresh.” 
¥ ¥ 
MIGHT TRY THAT 

Son.—I say, dad, I hardly know what 
to do with my week-end out here. 

Father.—Why not put a hat on it? 

¥ ¥ 
IT'S NO USE 

“Frequent water drinking,” said the 
specialist, “prevents you from becoming 
stiff in the joints.” 

“Yes,” said the co-ed, “but some of the 
joints don’t serve water.” 

¥ ¥ 
JOLLY 

Mug.—What’s the idea of calling your 
dog “Swindler’’? 

Jug.—Oh, just for fun. When I call 
him in the street, half the men about 
jump out of their skins. 

¥ ¥ 
CUSTOMER WANTED 

For hours a picket walked up and 
down a busy street carrying a sign that 
was absolutely blank. Asked what was 
the big idea, he replied, “I’m looking for 
a sponsor.” 


MILLO- Cade 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
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it will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever willl 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 























344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TESTING EQUIPMENT 


For over 30 years we have been 
the largest distributors of grain 
testing equipment. The pur- 
chase of Seedburo Quality 
Apparatus is your assurance 
of absolute accuracy. 





BROWN-DUVEL STEINLITE 


Complete Grain and Flour Testing Equipment 


The Steinlite Moisture Tester 
Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester and Accessories 
Grain Probes . Sieves Scales 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(Seed Trade Reporti Bur ) 
630 Brooks Bldg. — — CHICAGO, ILL. 








Jonres-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 





@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. « 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 




















Fulton Quality Printing and Design Enhance the 
Attractive Appearance of Your Bagged Products. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


OF jel > 


Atlanta St. Louis 





FULTON BAG & COTTON 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Dallas 


MILLS 


Minneapolis New York New Orleans 


Kansas City. Kans. 
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THE FORSTER HEAVY-DUTY GRINDER 








But It’s Actually Milk and Eggs and Butter and 


Meat in the First Stage of “Processing.” 


In the processing of feedingstuffs, to in- 
sure the utmost in the production of foods of 
animal origin, FORSTER HEAVY-DUTY 
GRINDERS are indispensable. Built “like 
a watch,” for precision, they are neverthe- 
less exceptionally sturdy. 


You can keep your FORSTER “new” 
continually, since all wearable parts are 
positively replacable. Duplicates actually 
fit, and replacements are easily and quickly 
made. 


FORSTER HEAVY-DUTY GRINDERS 
will grind whatever you want them to grind. 
Minimum power and upkeep cost; maximum 
efficiency and profits. They can be fur- 
nished direct motor driven or belted to 
meet any situation, for any mill, large or 
small. Ideal for manufacturing the type 
of whole wheat flour the user wants. 


Dust Proof « « « Vibrationless 
Extra-heavy Shafts and Bearings 








ESSENTIAL MACHINES FOR ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES. 


PROMPT DELIVERY! 
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By Here's Purification So Thorough, 
‘ BRANNY MATERIAL 
Can Be Sent Directly to Feed! 


we 


‘age 


New Purograder Conserves Moisture 
Insures Longer Extraction of Patent 


Introducing revolutionary new principles to the problem of 
middlings purification, the Purograder separates on the basis 
of weight, size and shape differences, accomplishing a thor- 
ough separation of high ash, loose branny material from 
large middlings at the head of the mill. This permits a 
longer extraction of high quality patent, and provides closer 
control of ash. The unique way in 

which air is applied helps to hold 

moisture in the stock. This keeps the 

middlings melHower and the bran 

tougher, with the result that the bran 

is more easily flaked and can be more 

readily scalped off in the following 

sifter section. The Purograder op- 

erates without silks or sieves, is dust- 

less in operation, easy to keep clean. 

Write for free descriptive catalog 

folder on this important new devel- 

opment now. 





HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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THE FLOUR PRICE CEILING 


T probably is fair to say that the ultimate absurd- 
ity among things not needed in the nation’s some- 
hat hysterical war effort was the placing of a ceiling 
mn the price of flour. It is equally fair and even 
debatable to say that there could not be a more 
psurd paradox than the placing of a ceiling on flour 
prices substantially less than the floor placed under 
e price of wheat by specific order of Congress 
ritten into the law of the land. 

The inclusion of flour in the President’s directive 
overing commodity price controls almost is as if 
symeone had said “better include flour in that list” 
nd so flour was, it would appear almost whimsically 
ather than realistically, included. We would by no 
means imply that flour has any title to exceptional 
reatment. On the contrary, so important are flour 
and bread in the whole people’s diet that their prices 
surely should be kept within bounds, both in relation 
o other commodities and to fair costs for processing 
and distribution. 

The essential point is that the price of flour, of 
very kind of flour for multiple uses, already is con- 
trolled by government domination of the price of 
wheat. Flour takes its price primarily from the 
miller’s cost of the wheat he grinds and whatever 
amount he recovers from the sale of his feed by- 
products. The first of these is, save for the “free” 
wheat which growers have withheld from government 
ontrol, not only determined by government but vir- 
tually fixed by act of Congress. The second, the 
millfeed price, already is subject to legal ceiling. 
Between these two effective controls the milling 
industry has operated until now on a basis of costs 
and profits known to be well under a basis of fair 
return. This long has been especially true of the 
forty or so million barrels of flour annually used 
by commercial bakers, the overwhelming proportion 
of which is sold at less than actual costs of wheat 
and processing. Indeed, there are millers who rather 
wistfully cast their eyes at the prospect of absolute 
control of milling on the ground that the “fair” 
return from processing provided in the new control 
law would insure the industry a much better earning 
rate than it is able to secure in the present situation 
of inordinate price competition. 




























But, at the moment, there is neither control nor 
threat of direct control. Rather, there is a hopeless- 
ly bungling price ceiling, in many cases well below 
the cost of wheat and milling. It also is even further 
below the relative price of wheat determined by the 
government as “fair” to the producer. Finally, it 
is so far below the price which the government itself 
will be compelled by law to exact for wheat when its 
control of supplies later on becomes absolute that 
the flour ceiling would then become quite absurdly 
below the wheat price floor. 

It is, of course, quite unlikely that any of these 
things will happen. The rather stupid imposition 
of the over-all price ceilings perhaps was necessary 
to stop the mounting commodity price rises resulting 
from inexcusably delayed action by Congress and the 
President. 1t was in the nature of a hold-everything 
order. Its immediate effects are disturbing, in some 
instances serious and nowhere probably more con- 
fusing than in the milling industry. Yet already 
common sense tolerances are. beginning to appear. 
Others are certain to follow in due course. Mean- 
while there is certain solace, even satisfaction, in the 
knowledge that milling must carry on. Flour and 
bread are at the very foundation of the people’s sub- 
sistence. Milling, incidentally, has ‘nothing to hide, 
nothing to cover up, nothing of which to be ashamed. 

It is also, it is fair to say, well accustomed to 
making its way about amid the endless efforts of 
government to supervise the production and marketing 
of wheat. At the moment it finds this situation made 
still more difficult by its being caught between the 
nether millstone of controlled wheat prices and the 
upper millstone of dictated flour prices. Yet the 
industry has ‘patience and ‘tolerance, very essential 
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* * * * * * 


. Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation, 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: “In God is our trust.” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


—‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” by Francis 
Scott Key. 


* * * * * * 


qualities in these troublesome days when, along with 
our concern about the war effort, we also are having 
to make so great allowance for the bunglings of the 
democracy, for the preservation of which we are 
being compelled to exert our every effort as a nation. 
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HURRAY FOR MR. JEFFERS 


UITE the most cheering news that has come 
out of Washington in the past ten months was 
on the night a week ago when Mr. W. M. Jeffers, 
recently appointed rubber dictator, told the American 
people they were going to have gasoline rationing 
and like it. He neither minced words about it nor, 
more importantly, did he g.ease his pointed address 
with soapy phrases such as “equality of sacrifice” and 
“sacrifice’s sake.” Rather, in quite simple language, 
he explained the need for tire—not rubber—saving 
and emphasized the rationing of gasoline as the sim- 
plest and most practical way to accomplish it. 
And then—we were not so fortunate as to hear 
the radio speech and so quote from the published 
text—he said: 


“My duty, as I see it, is to you, the people of 
this country. And in serving we want to help you 
to help yourselves to stay on rubber. The job is 
yours and yours alone. I shall endeavor to direct 
you in what seems to be the simplest, the quick- 
est and the fairest way of doing it. You are the 
ones behind the wheels of your cars. It is your 
foot on the accelerator. My faith in the American 
public tells me that the vast majority will follow 
the rules willingly, patriotically and vigorously. 
The American people will deal with the careless 
and the thoughtless.” 


We do not customarily listen to brass collars 
sounding off over the radio. But to the extent that 
we have listened now and then, including to top flight 
“chats,” we have yet to hear any expression that, in 
our judgment, comes so close to the heart of the 
business of uniting the people of this country in the 
war cause as this simple statement from a man who, 
until a fortnight or so ago, was merely the modest 
president—grown up from a call boy—of one of the 
nation’s great railway systems. Now, identifying 
himself as a servant of the people, he interprets his 


job as helping people to do what they so earnestly ~ 


want to do in their own and the nation’s cause. 
We ourself, living in a section where gasoline is 


so plentiful that it virtually flows from a tap in the 
garden and having set up our own voluntary ration- 
ing program to insure three years of life to our car 
and tires, were leaning toward the rebellious side in 
the matter of being denied gas which otherwise would 
have to be wasted. We even were cooking up, as 
we have done in nothing else, schemes to pull all 
possible wires, including somewhat decorative’ mem- 
bership on a municipal board, to get an allotment 
sufficient to enable us to travel to the office and back 
home six days in the week. Just now our rebellion 
is softening and our schemes to gain preference dim- 
ming in their ingenuity and attractiveness. 

We are, indeed, so much inclined to rock along 
with Mr. Jeffers that we caught ourself mildly scold- 
ing a bird who was telling about the ten-gallon tanks 
he was bootlegging into his back yard and how 
pretty he was going to be sitting. We even called 
his attention to prohibitions in the city ordinance 
and the probable invalidation of his insurance. We 
did not, it is true, get around to blushing at the 
thought of the old spares hanging in our basement 
and destined probably to disintegrate before we ever 
get around to using them or to the several tubes 
stored away in a cupboard. But, if Mr. Jeffers ever 
again spouts over the air, we are not going to trust 
ourself to listen, because we figure there is going 
to be a certain amount of somewhat vindictive solace 
in those old casings and tubes when next we hear 
some self-important pipsqueak telling how he is going 
to make us suffer. 

Is it permitted to say that what America needs 
is a million more Jefferses? 
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FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS 


T the White House press conference last Friday, 
President Roosevelt reiterated and amplified his 
recent expression of doubt if the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way enterprise could be proceeded with in view of 
the shortages of materials and manpower. 

In the earlier days of our defense effort before 
this nation actually became engaged in war, the Presi- 
dent and his new deal associates eagerly seized the 
opportunity to bring to life a number of his pet 
projects in apparent confidence that the then magic 
phrase “national defense” was sufficient warrant for 
going forward with every sort of public works enter- 
prise which could be given the slightest color of asso- 
ciation with the defense effort. Included were the 
long-pending St. Lawrence adventure, the Florida 
ship canal and, as we recall it, the suspended Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power absurdity. Of the three, the 
President’s most recent statement leaves only the 
Florida canal, now reduced to a prospective ditch 
for barges, surviving. 

In early new deal days we had the fortune to 
hear the President speak for perhaps half an hour 
at a press conference in behalf of the virtues and 
in emphasis upon the inevitability of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, at that time just put on the shelf by 
the Senate’s refusal to approve the treaty with Can- 
ada. It was at a time when Congress was accepting 
all “must” legislation. But the Senate refused to 
smile and swallow this particular item and it there- 
after remained in a state of suspense until the magic 
word “defense” enabled its exponents, chiefly Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to bring it to life. 

Now it is again back on the shelf, along with a 
multitude of other stream-damming dreams which, but 
for the war, were going to absorb further billions 
of the people’s money in continuation of the limitless 
“spend-for-wealth” program. So there at last is 
reason to hope that, what with the war cost, the 
subsequent peace cost and the one hundred billion 
dollar debt already assured, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and its little brother and sister absurdities on every 
streamlet in every part of tlie land will be mercifully 
removed from among the intolerable burdens now 
being placed upon the backs of the people, to be 
painfully carried through many generations to come. 
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POOL OFFICIAL SUGGESTS 
ADVANCES AGAINST WHEAT 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Pools executive has suggested to the fed- 
eral government cabinet wheat committee 
that Ottawa should make an advance of 
40c bu against stocks of wheat which can 
be delivered only in limited quantities 
owing to congestion in country and ter- 
minal elevators. Continuation of the 
payment of farm storage inaugurated 
last year also has been suggested. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
estimated the prairie wheat crop at 587,- 
000,000 bus and the Canadian Wheat 
Board has established the present deliv- 
ery quota at 5 bus per basic acre. The 
pools’ spokesman says prairie farmers 
have to provide temporary storage on the 
farms for more than 500,000,000 bus. In 
addition, permanent storage to carry over 
into the next crop year more than 200,- 
000,000 bus, after making ample allow- 
ances for feed and seed, will be required. 

The storage situation is further com- 
plicated by a large carry-over of barley 
and coarse grains for which farm stor- 
age has to be provided. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 
LAST TRIBUTES TO DR. HIND 
Winnirec, Man.—Hundreds of per- 
sons, among them representatives of the 
country’s industrial, agricultural and 
governmental life, who were associated 
during the past 41 years with Dr. E. 
Cora Hind, were present at the funeral 
of this dean of newspaper women and 
one of the nation’s greatest authorities 
on agriculture and livestock. Dr. Hind 
died here on Oct. 6, as reported in last 
week’s issue of this journal. K. A. 
Powell, president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, paid tribute to her when he 
announced her death at the exchange 
that morning. The exchange members 
observed one minute’s silence in her 
memory. 
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NATURAL VITAMIN METHOD 
UNPROVED IN AUSTRALIA 


Toronto, Ont.—Australia has recently 
been giving consideration to the addition 
of vitamins to its bread supply. The 
latest information on this subject is given 
in a letter from a reliable source in that 
country. The informant reports: 

“There has been a lot of talk in Aus- 
tralia about fortifying flour, but owing 
to the absence of any of the synthetic 
vitamin, no flour has been fortified and 
sold commercially. 

“There has been a considerable amount 
of research done by a committee appoint- 
ed for the purpose, but owing to the 
absence of synthetic vitamin most atten- 
tion has been paid to altering the tech- 
nique of milling, with a view to incor- 
porating a greater quantity of the vita- 
min during the milling process. This 





committee issued a long report, but in 
short it amounted to this, that no definite 
eonclusions could be proved. 

“It was found that in some small, old- 
fashioned plants of an inefficient charac- 


ter, where the percentage extracted was 
somewhere in the region of 67 or 68, the 
vitamin B, content was high; in other 
plants of the same character, the vitamin 
content was low. The same result was 
obtained with regard to mills which ex- 
tracted somewhere about 72% and ex- 
periments were also made with very much 
higher percentage up to 75 and over. 
Results in this category were also ex- 
tremely contradictory.” 

Apparently Australia has not found 
that the method followed in Canada for 
enrichment of flour and bread is a satis- 
factory one and on the other hand the 
lack of synthetic vitamins prevents that 
country from following the United States 
practice. 
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MILL PRICE SITUATION BAD 
IN FACE OF LARGE ORDERS 


Toronto, Ont.—In spite of the fact 
that Canadian mills have large flour or- 
ders on their books prices are not holding 
firm in the domestic market. It is true, 
of course, that the greater part of the 
business is in G.R. flour for export ship- 
ment, but it is also a fact that Canadian 
market can be expected to consume an 
amount of flour equal to that of previous 
years. Therefore, the usual plea of in- 
sufficient orders can hardly be advanced 
as the reason for the recent lowering of 
price levels. 

Restriction of the contract period or 
the adding of carrying charges, although 
commendable, is not expected to com- 
pensate for flour sold at too low a mar- 
gin of profit. Undoubtedly, savings will 
be effected from the 30-day contract 
which is becoming the practice and Cana- 
dian mills have not been overlooking 
other items of expense that can be re- 
moved or reduced. 

Mill production costs, however, have 
been increasing in the past year in spite 
of all the economies that have been ef- 
fected, due mostly to labor difficulties. 
It is considered unfortunate, therefore, 
that such gains made in the matter of 
controlling costs in other directions in 
these difficult times should be wasted 
by the foolish practice of price cutting 
which seems so unnecessary when the sea- 
son promises to be an unusually active 
one. 
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CANADA LOOKS FOR SURPLUS 
MARKETS IN UNITED STATES 

MontreaL, Que.—The Royal Bank of 
Canada, in its monthly letter for Octo- 
ber, reviews the grain situation in Can- 
ada; and makes this comment on the 
marketing problems created by the 
bumper crop: 

“The marketing of these enormous 
crops presents no difficulties in the case 
vf the feed grains and flaxseed as ar- 
rangements have already been concluded 
with the United States for the purchase 
of our surplus supplies. This plan is now 
in operation and is functioning smooth- 
ly. The record wheat crop, however, will 
throw a severe strain upon the storage 





facilities in the Dominion, which is ag- 
gravated by the shortage of lumber for 
the erection of temporary structures. The 
government has contracted to purchase 
280,000,000 bus which will leave ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 bus on the farm- 
ers’ hands. 

“It is not impossible that if there is 
strong demand in the United States for 
our feed grains, substantial quantities of 
lower grade wheat will be fed to live- 
stock on the prairies this winter. Ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there is a reported 
deficiency in the United States of ap- 
proximately 10% in animal feed re- 
quirements. 

“The recently-concluded trade agree- 
ment with Russia and monthly shipments 
of relief wheat to Greece will absorb 
relatively small quantities of Canadian 
wheat during the coming year.” 
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VOLUNTEERS IN BEET HARVEST 

Wiynirec, Man.—With only 30,000 
tons of the sugar beet crop harvested 
and delivered to the Manitoba Sugar 
Beet Co. here, and a reported 100,000 
acres of beets still in the ground within 
a 50-mile radius of this city, appeals 
from the company to business firms, 
high schools and service clubs went out 
for volunteer harvesters. About 1,000 
high school boys were among those who 
responded. The harvest is now about 
40% complete. 


WHEAT KEEPS GRADE 
FOR 25 YEARS 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—A sample from 
575 bus of wheat, threshed and grad- 
ed as No. 1 Northern on Sept. 1, 
1917, was regraded this month and 
still qualified as No, 1 Northern. The 
wheat was threshed on a _ Rosser, 
Man., farm, the wages of the workers 
that day being turned over to the Red 
Cross Society of Canada during the 
last war. 
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FARMERS MAY BARTER 
PRODUCE FOR BONDS 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—In the coming 
Victory Loan drive throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, farmers will be 
able to purchase war bonds by means 
of the barter system. They will be 
asked to pledge any produce which 
enjoys a ready market. 


¥ ¥ 


BONUS PAID FOR NOT 
RAISING WHEAT 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—Federal bonus 
payments to Alberta farmers who 
turned their wheat lands into grass 
and rye last year and again in 1942 
will total approximately $160,000, it 
is announced by W. C. Barrie, provin- 
cial superintendent for the wheat 
acreage reduction scheme. 


——— 


FLOUR MILLING FORTUNATE 
IN RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY 


Toronto, Ont.—The flour milling ip. 
dustry, like all others in Canada, has 
been suffering from an avalanche of or. 
ders, rulings and regulations as a result 
of wartime control. However, it cannot 
be denied that, compared with many 
others, the flour trade has some advan. 
tages. There is no scarcity of raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of its 
products. All the wheat Canadian mill 
require is available for grinding. 

Of course, there is the need of conser. 
vation of milling equipment, but all in. 
dustries are faced with this necessity, 
Many lines of business have had their 
output seriously reduced by lack of raw 
materials and their difficulties in this 
respect will increase as time goes on. 
Some concerns have been forced to cease 
operations for the duration. 

Commercial baking is handicapped by 
scarcity of many ingredients, the most 
important being sugar, and considerable 
time and money have been spent in ex- 
perimenting with substitutes. 

The bag manufacturing industry has 
had trouble with scarcity of jute. 
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“CANADA APPROVED” BREAD 
NOT POPULAR IN THE WEST 


Vancouver, B. C.—Public demand for 
“Canada approved” vitamin B bread in 
this area has fallen far below govern- 
ment expectations, a survey of the trade 
reveals. Most of the bakers stated that 
in their experience public acceptance of 
the new type of bread, which was intro- 


_ duced by the government last April, has 


been very slow. The only place where it 
is finding a ready demand is from the 
armed forees, which are required to use 
it. Many bakers have found difficulty 
in making two different types of dough 
and are turning out only the old stand- 
ard loaf. The necessity of having spe- 
cial wrappers for the vitamin B bread is 
an additional handicap. 
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WHEAT TURNED INTO ALCOHOL 
Toronto, Ont.—Australia is making 
rapid strides in the production of indus- 
trial alcohol from wheat. A correspond- 
ent there has advised that four big plants 
are being erected, one in each of the main 
wheat growing states—New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia. The plant in New South 
Wales is expected to be in operation in 
about six months. 
———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
RADISSON MILL BURNS 
Toronto, Ont.—-Fire of undetermined 
origin recently destroyed the 200-bbl 
plant of the Radisson (Sask.) Milling 
Co., including the elevator, warehouses 
and other buildings. The mill was built 
in 1908 and was first operated by 4 





. joint stock company composed of Radis- 
‘son residents. Since then it has changed 


hands several times. The present own- 
ers are A. J. Friesen and R. Flath. 
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Russians May Be 
Eating American 
Breakfast Foods 


Deliveries to the United Nations, re- 
ported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, show that American food is getting 
through to Russia in greater quantities. 
Russians may be eating a new American 
cereal,—a quick-cooking mixture of rolled 
oats, soya flakes, dried skim milk and 
sugar, grown, processed and packaged 
here, yet labeled in strange Russian 
characters—for August shipments of 
grains and cereals brought the delivered 
total up to 187,000,000 Ibs. 

Pork, canned, cured and frozen, is 
the largest single item listed by the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Administration as 
delivered to all the United Nations. The 
15,439,000 lbs delivered in August 
brought the total on lend-lease pork de- 
liveries, since April, 1941, to 941,715,750 
lbs, in addition to more than 600,000,000 
Ibs of lard. Nearly 1,000,000,000 Ibs 
of fruits and vegetables, too, have been 
delivered, including 224,715,069 lbs of 
dry beans, and 102,335,452 Ibs of canned 
tomatoes. 

Vitamin products, not long ago meas- 
ured in pill-sized quantities, are now 
being shipped overseas in hundreds and 
thousands of pounds. In August alone, 
AMA delivered more than 155,000 lbs of 
vitamin A, extracted from fish livers and 
so precious that it goes to the dock under 
heavy guard, to fortify food for allied 
fighters and give that night sight so 
necessary to successful raiding. Deliv- 
eries of synthetically produced thiamin 
hydrochloride, the nerve-steadying mem- 
ber of the B complex, have totaled 5,738 
Ibs. Deliveries also include 9,330 lbs of 
ascorbic acid, or vitamin C, plus thous- 
ands of pounds of sorbose and ketogu- 
lonic acid, important raw materials from 
which infection resisting vitamin C is 
made. 

Other large August deliveries include 
13,076,000 Ibs of canned fish, 12,440,000 
lbs of cheese, 11,726,000 Ibs of dried 
skim milk, and 3,870,000 lbs of strawberry 
pulp. 
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ILLEGAL WHEAT DEALINGS 
ARE REPORTED IN INDIA 


Lonpoxn, Enoc.—A _ report in Corn 
Trade News says that advices from India 
speak disparagingly of the government’s 
attempts to control wheat prices. Sup- 
plies are believed to be well up to aver- 
age, but owing to the cessation of rice 
imports from Burma the demand is ex- 
ceptionally heavy and in many parts: of 
the country controlled prices are more 
often than not being exceeded. 

Control of prices, it is reported, has 
become fatuous and every means of get- 
ting hold of wheat by paying in excess 
of the maximum controlled prices is 
being resorted to, especially by local 
traders and even by agents working on 
government account. 

The hope is expressed by the more re- 


sponsible members of the trade that 
owing to the prospect of good autumn 
crops this year, wheat speculators may 
soon have to get rid of their hoarded 
stocks if they are not to be involved in 
heavy losses. In any case, firmer official 
control methods are expected. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NATIONAL LOAF IMPROVED 
Lonpon, Eno.—Speaking at a press 
conference, Lord Woolton, minister of 
food, said he was pleased with the bet- 
ter breadmaking competitions in various 
parts of the country. He said there was 
no doubt but that the new national 85% 
extraction flour required a new tech- 
nique. Lord Woolton stated that the 
Ministry of Food, as a matter of rou- 
tine, regularly secured samples of the 
national loaf and had them analyzed. 
It had been found, he said, that the 
quality not only vas maintained but 
improved. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











BIG BUYING OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT AND FLOUR REPORTED 
Lonpon, Eno.—At the very moment 

when emphasis is being laid on the need 

to restrict purchases of overseas wheat 
and flour, and steps are taken by the 

Ministry of Food to bring this about 

by advancing the price of flour and 

bread and urging the use of potatoes in 
lieu of bread, there are reports of sub- 
stantial purchases of Canadian wheat 
and flour by the Ministry of Food, On 
the face of it the two moves seem para- 
doxical and cancel out one another, but 
it is understood that the purchases in 
part are intended for Russia. In most 
cases the shipments arranged were well 
ahead, including February, 1943. 
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U.S. Troops Work in 
English Harvest Fields 


Lonpon, Eno.—An English farmer, 
speaking over the radio, told how he had 
had 10 American farm boys working on 
his harvest for a few days. 

“We've needed a lot of outside help 
to get in the extra heavy crops that the 
season has given us,” he said. ‘Troops 
are giving a hand and we're very glad 
to see them. It so happens that we’ve 
some United States troops near by, and 
they’ve come in to help, too. They have 
tackled the job with great zest, giving 
just the help that was wanted and really 








NO BREAD FOR BAIT 


Lonpon, ENG.—A man in the north 
of England recently was fined $10 
and double that amount in costs for 
using bread as bait for fishing. Be- 
fore the war that particular locality 
was renowned for fishing contests, 
some 800 to 900 persons taking part 
in the annual competitions. Use of 
bread in large quantities was custom- 
ary. Now it can be used legally only 
for human consumption. 





Inland Transport Economy 
Hits British Bakery Trade 


Lonpon, Enc.—Flour millers and bak- 
ers are never left alone for long in these 
times by the government, which is con- 
tinually framing new regulations affect- 
ing either one or both of them. At 
present the urge is to restrict transport, 
With regard to 
inland transport, the Ministry of Food 


both inland and marine. 


has been dealing with one industry after 
another, and not only have the retailers 
of certain commodities, such as biscuits, 
been compelled to take their supplies 
from the source which is most conven- 
but 
some of the sources have been treated 


ient from the transport aspect, 
as redundant and have had to close 
down or allow part of their premises to 
be used for other purposes in the na- 
tional interest. 

The recent official order by which all 
bakers and sundry other consumers of 
flour were compelled to register with a 
restricted number of suppliers is intend- 
ed to curtail the amount of transport 
used in delivery from mills and flour 
wharves to bakeries. It has not been 
received with any pleasure either by 
bakers or suppliers, for it has meant the 
loss of customers to the suppliers and 
the breaking off of old ties to the 
bakers. 

Reviewing the bread policy of the 


Ministry of Food for the past three 
years, the official journal of the Na- 


tional Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers says: 
“The ministry have been intrusted 


with a supremely difficult job, and-un- 
der the superb and skillful guidance of 
Lord Woolton they have done it surpris- 
ingly well. We are confident that this 
will be the verdict of history. Notwith- 
standing occasional criticism (and the 
ministry would have been a perfect ma- 
chine, indeed, if there had not been cause 
and excuse for criticism) the baking 
industry under the ministry’s control, 
can look back upon the last three years 
with some satisfaction and relief. We 
do not doubt the industry has deserved 
all the consideration extended to it. 
Bakers and confectioners, occupying as 
they do a key position among the ranks 
of food traders, have striven by might 
and main, both day and night, to man- 
ufacture out of the available materials, 
sufficient supplies to meet the require- 
ments of the people in any and every 
emergency, and they have never failed 
to overcome the many difficulties with 
which they have been faced, such as 
inevitable contraction in skilled man- 
power, deterioration of machinery, and 
a national increase in turnover of ap- 
proximately 25%. They have accom- 
plished no small achievement.” 





enjoying themselves, and I never want 
to have better chaps to help us through. 
They are real good workers, pitching 
with the best, and they know all about 
building a rick that will be a credit to 
the farm. Coming from the open spaces 
of the Middle West, they are struck by 
our small fields, and no less amazed at 
the weight of crops we’ve grown. After 
the first day they were rather stiff about 
the shoulders. Something like 10-12 bus 
to the acre is the kind of wheat crop 
they handle in many parts of the States. 
Our wheat is nearer 50 bus to the acre 
this year, and 400 bus in an ordinary 
sized rick gave them something to write 
home about. They knew the weight was 
there, having pitched it all. However, 
it made the beer and the tea taste all the 
better. They liked the tea, which was 
rather a surprise to me: I thought they 
were all coffee drinkers. They brought 
their own dry rations, but tea out of a 
teapot and jam buns made a welcome 
change to the best army rations. 

“I reckon that by getting the help of 
these American farm boys we have saved 
at least a week in clearing the harvest 
and this will give us a better start with 
working land for autumn sowing. The 
job’s never finished on a farm. My neigh- 
bors are just as pleased with their Ameri- 
can guests. They turn up punctually at 
nine in the morning in a lorry—or truck 
as they call it—full of beans and im- 
patient to get on, even though the dew 


isn’t off the corn (wheat). One evening 
we said we should not need them the 
next day as the grain would not be fit, 
but they turned up all the same, just on 
chance. Then they went to have a look 
at the oats to see for themselves.” 
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CROP PROBLEMS IN SCOTLAND 

Lonpon, Eno.—In Notes for Farmers, 
distributed by the Department of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, it is stated that 
the difficulties which Scottish farmers 
have had to face this year have been 
the greatest ever experienced by the 
present generation. The acreage of the 
grain crop was abnormally large. The 
rains of August flattened much of the 
crop and often beat it into the ground. 
Delays occasioned by the weather meant 
not only that all the crop was ripe at 
one and the same time but that the 
crop became increasingly difficult to han- 
dle as time went on. Finally, the crop 
was undoubtedly the heaviest ever 
known to have been grown. 

Yet, in spite of all these handicaps 
astonishing progress was made in tak- 
ing the crop off the ground. It was 
found that the modern power-drawn 
binder can do wonders with laid crops. 
However, some crops were too difficult 
for binders and had to be cut by 
mower, scythe and even by hook. 

Farmers have entered wholeheartedly 
into the campaign for extending next 
year’s wheat and rye acreage. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener a 





BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE.—This 
memo came up to us from the cashier: 
“You went on the payroll of the Miller 
Publishing Co. Oct. 15, 1917.” 

We knew we had been here for a 
time, but it was not easy to persuade us 
that the term of servitude was already 
a quarter of a century and stretching 
well along toward what we have grown 
to hope was a life sentence. Aware of 
the fact that at one time or another 
we must have joined up, we had no 
idea at all as to the precise date, and 
no recollection of the detailed and imme- 
diate circumstances surrounding that im- 
portant event. 

In the hope of recapturing some of 
the flavor of the moment we turned to 
Tue NortTHwestern MIvwer of that week. 
But here there was no help. We could 
find in the issue of Oct. 17 no announce- 
ment—not a trace, typographical or cir- 
cumstantial—of our advent. We had 
made no splash and there was no ripple. 
We read the issue from cover to cover— 
including the ads. Then we read the 
‘preceding issue. Even by contrast there 
was still no evidence of change in which 
we might have figured as catalytic agent. 

We began to be about as gloomy as 
“Thanatopsis,” and to wander lonesomely 
all over William Cullen Bryant’s Barcan 
wilderness; though clearly here it was 
not a matter of no friend taking note 
of our departure, but of no contempo- 
rary notation of our arrival. The office 
seers did not look clearly into the crystal 
of that day, although seemingly by dumb 
luck they were playing to win on at 
least an unconscious hunch when they 
admitted the newest neophyte! 


¥ ¥ 

There are names missing now from the 
masthead of 1917: William C. Edgar, 
president and editor; Henry Hahn, sec- 
retary; Walter Quackenbush, New York 
manager; Charles H. Challen, Chicago 
manager; Walter C. Tiffany, Seattle 
manager; Peter Derlien, St. Louis man- 
ager; Richard B. Watrous, Washington 
correspondent; Henry A. Bellows, man- 
aging editor. 

To our surprise, this journal then was 
“The Weekly Northwestern Miller.” It 
is still weekly, of course, but, like the 
Post with its abandoned emphasis upon 
Saturday, it no longer makes capital 
of its intimate relations with the calendar. 
(Founded in 1873 as a monthly publica- 
tion, “The Northwestern Miller” was 
published under that style until a few 
years later when it became a weekly. 
The word “Weekly” was incorporated 
in the title and remained there more or 
less consistently until 1918, when it per- 
manently vanished.) 


¥ ¥ 


What was the news and opinion of 
that issue of Oct. 17, 1917, as recorded 


in columns that were so strangely unelo- 
quent as to what we must continue to 
think was the only big news of the week? 

. A fire in Brooklyn had destroyed 
500,000 and 800,000 bus of 
wheat, destined for France and England, 


between 


which was very sad considering the 


. The 


semi-annual meeting of the Millers Na- 


world shortage of bread grain. . . 


tional Federation was held in Chicago. 
. The 1,600-bbl mill of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, was destroyed 
by fire. Action of the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration in deciding to ship wheat 
from the Northwest to central and east- 
ern states was having the effect of cut- 
ting down the output of Minneapolis 
mills. . But the flour market was 
exceedingly bullish. There was such a 
dearth of supplies throughout the coun- 
try that any kind of flour was readily 
salable, and apparently there was no 
limit to what buyers would have paid 
if government restrictions had not been 
enforced. . . . Railroad men feared the 
shortage of rolling stock, already severe, 
would become critical in the coming win- 
ter. . . . Julius H. Barnes, of the Food 
Administration, made an address before 
the Wichita Board of Trade. . . Oat 
millers got together in Chicago to figure 
out how the licensing program of the 
Food Administration would affect them. 
. John W. Cain, then sales manager 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City (now president), got married 
in Pittsburgh. . . . Pennsylvania farm- 
ers were paying hired men $4 a day and 
board. General Baking Co. was 
fighting a strike at Rochester, N. Y. 
. Bread weight standardization was 
rendering thousands of dollars worth of 
bakery pans and wrappers unusable. 
: A raffled 4-lb loaf of bread at 
Duluth, Minn., yielded $23.70 for the 
Red Cross. . . . Minneapolis mills packed 
flour in 19,810 wooden barrels, repre- 
senting the consumption of 77,200 patent 
hoops, 60,500 wire hoops and 31,200 hick- 
ory hoops. . . . There were complaints 
from the Bureau of Markets and Rural 
Organization that grain elevators, mills 
and feed dealers were slow in filling out 
questionnaires. . Corn millers were 
being organized to do their share in food 
conservation. . . Caleutta jute mills 
were on short working time, but an ex- 
cellent crop was in sight. . . Stand- 
ard Milling Co. reported a net profit 
for the year ending Aug. 31 of $1,668,297, 
after deducting interest charges. 
Lieutenant A. F. G. Raikes, Worcester 
regiment, son of C. F. G. Raikes, Euro- 
pean manager of Tue NortHweEsTeRN 
MILLER, was reported to have been deco- 
rated with the Military Cross by King 
George. Lieutenant Raikes (later a cap- 
tain, and now with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 





St. Louis) was cited for gallantry in 
the battle of the Somme... . 


¥ ¥ 
And what were our advertisers telling 
the world in that critical week of a 
quarter century ago—a time which, like 
the present, was so full of national crisis? 
. Nordyke & Marmon Co., estab- 
lished 1851, was proclaiming, as it had 
for many a decade, that it was “Amer- 
ica’s Leading Mill Builder.” . . . New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. (now 
International) was asking buyers to help 
millers conform to the Milling Division’s 
rules. . . . Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, was suffering from no mill ma- 
chinery priorities. . . . S. A. de Molinos 
Harineros y Elevadores de Granos, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (referred to in 
the business office as Moleynose and 
Hairynose), was beginning to advertise 
to the European trade through page 
spaces in this journal. General 
Motors Truck Co. had no qualms about 
offering to supply the trade with new 
transportation equipment. . . . For the 
first time barley flour was being adver- 
tised (Gould Grain Co., Minneapolis), 
for ersatz purposes. Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis (lest we 
forget) was pleading: “Help your boy 
win the War by buying Liberty Bonds. 
Your boy is leaving to fight for you at 
the battle front. He is leaving father 
and mother, wife and friends. He is 
giving all he has to give. He is giving 
it for you—your life—your freedom— 
your liberty—your America! If you do 
not furnish your troops with the sinews 
of war, and thereby allow the German 
armies to conquer, the fate of your 
home will be that of the homes of Bel- 
gium, and your money will be taken from 
you by force.” There was little 
military flavor to the advertising col- 
umns, however. An exception was the 
handsome page layout of Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., which showed 
a line of West Point cadets, with an 
inevitable pun on the caption: “Flower 
of the Nation.” 
¥ ¥ 
So much for one moment’s own esti- 
mate of its importance in the record of 
flowing time. 


Herman Steen, Millers National 
Federation philosopher, thus philoso- 
phizes: . . . “Has it occurred to you how 
many things millers have encountered and 
survived the past dozen years or so... . 
We've had stabilization of wheat prices 
by the Farm Board and loss of most of 
our export flour trade... We've had 
bank holidays, drouths and floods... 
We've had processing taxes and then no 
processing taxes, with refunds and wind- 
fall taxes to settle ... We had the Big 
Drop in millfeed prices five years ago .. . 


We’ve had wheat loans, record carn. 
overs of stocks and gradual drying up 


option trading ... We've had yay 
changes in merchandising sy, 
tems ... We have the prospect of plan 


concentration . .. Who was it that saij 
the milling business is monotonous? , ,, 
All these undertakings pale into insignj. 
ficance, however, when compared with 
flour price ceilings, yet somehow well 
find our way through the present prob. 


on 7 
le 


Over the air the other night from. 
Minneapolis station came the voice 
Neil S. Beaton, J. P., Edinburgh, Scotlani, 
president of the co-operative Congress ani 
also of the Scottish Co-operative Whok 
sale Society, Ltd. His is a great nam 
in the co-operative world. He has bee 
attending the biennial congress of th 
league. Has he a formula for the world 
peace that must follow this war? He 
has. It is no more and no less thana 
extension of the co-operative idea to th 
sphere of world society. He thinks wars 
would cease if the world were to adopi 
no more than the mere material machin. 
ery of the co-operative movement, to sa 
nothing of its spiritual concept. . . . Ani 
then there are those who would go eves 
further and would remove the _ pocke 
nerve and the profit motive. 


The professor of agriculturd 
economics who broke bread with us the 


‘other night had what seemed to us 1 


tolerably bright idea. It ought to be 
rayed toward Washington. There'd be 
very little farm labor problem left, he 
declared, if subsistence farmers and hill 
billies and cut-over landers and all the 
rest of the mighty unprofitable margind 
fringe of American agriculture were to be 
drafted, resettled and put to work for the 
duration on land capable of producin{ 
abundantly and profitably the foodstufs 
that are needed. (Mr. Wickard has 
beaten you—and us—to the idea, pro 
fessor. See news item on page 19). 


Enriched bread, it would seem, has be 
come so firmly fixed as an image 4 
thought and expression as to have pussel 
into the vernacular of literary criticism. 
A reviewer for the Chicago Daily New: 
writes of Emil Ludwig’s new book, “Tht 
Mediterranean,” October choice of the 
Literary Guild: “The reader is captured 
instanter, eager to know the hows and tht 
whys [of Mr. Ludwig’s theory that th 
great sea has vitally influenced near! 
everything in the history of man]. Av 
if Mr. Ludwig gives him, instead of th 
nourishing, enriched bread of historici 
analysis and synthesis, the lushly ice 
angel food cake of dramatic events matt 
into a dazzling panorama, few reader 
will complain.” 
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The Story of How France Received 
American Flour Gifts 


unoccupied France for the flour, 

milk and vitamins given them 
by Americans through the Red Cross 
was actually too great, officials of 
poth France and America realize. 

In a recent Congressional Record is re- 
printed an article which had been read 
into a debate by Senator John A. Dana- 
her, of Connecticut. The article, “How 
War Came,” appeared in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal; and in it Forrest Davis 
and Earnest K. Lindley, the authors, tell 
the story of the arrival in France of the 
ship, Exmouth, with its relief cargo in 
April of 1941. 

“The food sent by America to France 
was little enough by any humanitarian 
standard; it had political effects far out 
of proportion to its bulk,” the writers 
of the article state. The gifts con- 
sisted of a few thousand tons of con- 
centr ted milk and vitamins for infants 
and school children and later, “to relieve 
Vichy’s dependence on 800,000 tons of 
wheat being dangled by the Nazis in 
Paris as the price of concessions,” two 
shiploads of flour—totaling 13,500 tons— 
together with 800 additional tons of milk 
and 30,000 layettes. 

Admiral William D. Leahy, American 
ambassador to France, and Mrs. Leahy 
went to Marseille to witness the docking 
of the Exmouth. The French committee 
assisting the Red Cross had been in- 
sistent in its invitation, and the am- 
bassador and Mrs. Leahy had accepted— 
but with misgivings. (They seldom left 
Vichy, for the reason that when they 
traveled elsewhere spontaneous demon- 
strations of French affection opened the 
people to retaliations and gave rise to 
the danger of incidents.) 

The embassy party set out by motor. 
The mayor of a village en route had 
been telephoned and asked to order 
luncheon after being sworn to secrecy, 
as the ambassador and his party wished 
to remain incognito. 

The visitors entered the inn unnoticed, 
for the mayor had respected their wishes, 
but when the lunch was only half over, 
the street outside became crowded with 
people. When the ambassador and his 
wife emerged the entire village of 2,000 
massed about them cheering, “Mothers 
held up infants for Mrs. Leahy to see, 
explaining that the baby was thriving 
on milk from ‘la bonne Amerique,’ and 
a grandmother climbed on the running 
board and kissed the admiral,” the con- 
gressional journal records. 

“So it went all the way to Marseille. 
The news preceded them by telephone and 
in each village crowds, waving flags, 
Saluting the ambassador and cheering 
America, held up the car’s progress. 
Ambassador Leahy found the authorities 
at Marseille badly worried. Only six 
months earlier, on Oct. 9, the sixth anni- 
versary of the assassination of King Alex- 
ander and Foreign Minister Barthou, 
the people had poured into the streets, 
piling flowers high around the memorial, 
fighting the gendarmes, in a surge of 
resentment at the Nazi conquerors. That 
had cost the municipality 20,000,000 
francs ($400,000), and the prefect, the 
mayor and the prefect of police wished 
no repetition.” 

Ambassador Leahy asked that no op- 


A rinocespid of the people of 


portunity be given for a demonstration 
the next day, when he was formally to 
receive the Exmouth on a pier of the 
harbor. All but 5,000 officials and in- 
vited guests were kept away by police 
lines. An invitation to review the forces 
of Admiral Moreau at Toulon was avoid- 
ed by the ambassador as a complication; 
and he visited only the Red Cross milk 
station on the way through Toulon the 
next morning. Waiting in the streets 
before the station, nevertheless, was “half 
the naval complement of Toulon.” 

The report continues: “Nice outdid 
everything. The ambassador’s car crawled 
through the streets jammed from build- 
ing line to building line. Huge Ameri- 
can flags hung down the seafront hotels, 
small flags were everywhere. A speakers’ 
stand had been erected, the prefect had 
written a speech and he expected a reply 
from the ambassador. Leahy had mental- 
ly prepared a brief greeting. As he and 
the prefect mounted the stand, some- 
thing resembling pandemonium broke 
loose. When the hubbub showed no sign 
of a let-up, Leahy, who had at best no 
stomach for ovations, quit. Unable to 
make his intentions audible to the prefect, 
who was tearfully gesturing for silence, 
the admiral bolted for where Mrs. Leahy 
waited, and they escaped.” 

The Nazis were irritated at the dem- 
onstrated popularity of the ambassador 
and the American flag. As one result, 
mention that the flour was a gift of the 
American Red Cross was censored in 
news of its arrival. The bakers of 
France, however, rectified that omission. 

Bread made from the flour was given 
free during three successive Sundays to 
all persons having cards. The bakers 
had received the flour, however, in sacks 
bearing large red crosses and the lettered 
name “American Red Cross.” These tell- 
tale bags, when emptied, were draped 
conspicuously in an overwhelmingly large 
majority of the bakers’ show windows 
while the bread was being distributed. 
And so the secret of its source was given 
away. 
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Astonishing Losses 
of Vitamin C 


When Dr. Frederick F. Tisdall of 
Toronto spoke extemporaneously at the 
Symposium on Dehydration, American 
Institute of Nutrition, Boston, April 1, 
1942, many in the audience were aston- 
ished. For Dr. Tisdall said that the 
mere act of grating either raw potatoes 
or raw apples would cause the complete 
disappearance of all the vitamin C. He 
also said that the mere act of chewing 
these foods caused destruction of half 
their vitamin C, exclaiming: “Thank God 
for the tomato and the orange! They 
don’t act in the same way.” 

His remarks were prompted by com- 
plaints from Colonel Paul E. Howe, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army, that dehy- 
drated potatoes were often totally lack- 
ing in vitamin C, which occasioned much 
trouble in the army’s effort to provide 
troops with adequate nutrition. Since 
Tisdall’s remarks others have reported 
like results.—Food Industries. 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












\CHER>VANIELS~/"\IDI AND COMPANY 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Burrato.n.¥. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 





Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 





2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage & —= 
WICHITA ‘ : KANSAS Institute 




















F. & R.’s 


> Grex FLOUR, 


GENUINE 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


> Caw. 
DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


ITs 
BIN 
AGED 
—— 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


















MINNEAPOLIS 





MINNESOTA 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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Pros and Cons of Feeding 
Nazi-Enslaved Europe 


* 


* 


By Harold Nicolson, in the Spectator 
(London, Eng.) 


‘ I, 7 HEN I was living in Germany 
at the time of the Weimar 
Republic, at a time when Hit- 
ler was still regarded by all serious 
Germans as a rather comic little agi- 
tator who had shot his bolt, I was im- 
pressed by the deep wound still fester- 
ing in German opinion as a result of 
the blockade. Reasonable Germans 
would speak to me as follows: 

“We accept,” they would say, “that 
we were beaten in the war. We fought 
magnificently during four long years, 
and we are not ashamed of having been 
conquered by a world in arms against 
us. We have no rancour and no desire 
for revenge. But there is one thing 
that we can never forgive nor forget. 
By your blockade you destroyed a whole 
generation. The children who were born 
between 1914 and 1918 will all their 
lives be physical wrecks.” 

I must confess that I did not obsérve 
any signs of wreckage among the stout 
little German boys and girls whom I 
saw around me. I was assured, how- 
ever, that this was a deceptive impres- 
sion. I was assured that one of the 
greatest of our English doctors (it may 
have been Lord Horder or it may have 
been Lord Dawson of Penn) had him- 
self examined many German boys of the 
war generation and had pronounced that 
80% of them were suffering from the 
effects of malnutrition during the block- 
ade. ‘ 
It is these weaklings who endured the 
Russian winter and the plagues of 
Egypt. Either our nutrition experts 
were incorrect in their diagnosis or else 
Hitler has discovered some super-vita- 
min which has restored to the war- 
generation the strength of which we 
robbed them during their infant years. 
But that is not the point. The point is 
analogous to that which formed the 
central point of the Peace Pledge Union 
doctrine, namely, “No country, even in 
war, should adopt methods which lead 
to the starvation of noncombatants.” 

I am not satisfied by evading this 
issue. . It is no help to me to say, “But 
the Germans are trying to do exactly 
the same to us.” It is no help to me 
to say, “But if that theory be correct, 
then we should abandon the bombing of 
all enemy or enemy-occupied territory 
for fear lest some women or children be 
killed.” It is necessary to face the 
argument at its strongest point, which 
is this: “We do not ask that you should 
feed our enemies; we ask only that, 
under neutral supervision and control, 
you should send food to preserve our 
own allies from starvation.” What is 
the answer to that formidable question? 

The stock answer, and it is a con- 
vincing answer, is as follows: “An oc- 
cupying power is responsible for the 
civilian population in the territories 
which he occupies. It is our responsi- 


bility, for instance, to see that the civil- 
ian population of Iran do not starve..: 
At great inconvenience to ourselves we 
provide them with food. The Germans 
in the same way are responsible for 


providing food to the populations of 
Belgium, Norway, Holland and the rest. 
They are not fulfilling these responsi- 
bilities. So far from providing these 
populations with food, they are actually 
taking away from occupied countries 
food or food-producing labor for the 
needs of their own war. Were we to 
send in food to the occupied countries, 
the Germans would be able to take away 
from these countries even more food and 
labor than they do at present. Thus the 
relief of the starving populations of oc- 
cupied Europe ultimately means the re- 
lief- of Germany.” 

I am myself satisfied with this an- 
swer, since I know it to be true. But 
there are many people who remain un- 
der the illusion that it is possible in 
modern warfare to make some distinc- 
tion between combatants and noncom- 
batants, as between foodstuffs and mu- 
nitions of war. The Nazis starved their 
people from 1933 onwards, not because 
they had insufficiency of food in the 
country, but because they turned their 
fats into propellants; when Goering 
talked about “guns and butter” he meant 
it literally. 

Nor is it fats alone which can be 
turned into munitions. A handful of 
wheat can provide enough alcohol to 
drive a lorry a mile or more; from milk 
you can obtain nitroglycerin; from 
starches you can obtain acetone. Why, 
for instance, have the Germans robhed 
the French peasant of his wine? Not 
because they drink it themselves, but 
because they use alcohol for war. 

There would be no question of starva- 
tion in Europe if Germany were to allow 
occupied Europe to produce the food 
which it can grow; starvation exists 
because Germany takes the men from 
the fields and drives them into the fac- 
tories and the forces; because she takes 
a huge proportion of the food produced 
and turns it into war material. 

The purpose of our blockade is not 
to starve Europe, but to starve German 
war production. That purpose must be 
pursued with unflinching ruthlessness. 
And when Germany surrenders, as shie 
will surrender, then we must maintain 
our own not unendurable food restric- 
tions until those who now go hungry in 
Europe have been fully fed. 
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CANADIAN MILLFEED PRICE 
UNDER THAT OF LAST WAR 


Toronto, Ont.—On comparing current 
prices of millfeed in Canada with those 
in effect at the corresponding period 
of last war it is found that the differ- 
ence is not so great as might be expected. 
Ceiling prices of bran and shorts at 
present are $29 and $30 ton, respectively, 
whereas at the beginning of the fourth 
year of the war of 1914-18 bran was sell- 
ing at $35 ton and shorts at $40. When 
the war was over prices of millfeed start- 
ed to climb and reached their peak of 
$54 ton for bran and $61 for shorts 
in the summer of 1920. 
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CONDITIONS IMPROVE 
FOR GRAIN STORAGE 


E. J. Grimes Cites Optimistic Trend in 
Address Before Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board 


Minnearouis, Minn.—“I am confident 
that if producers will be patient, com- 
mercial warehouse space ultimately will 
be provided either in country warehouses 
or in terminal warehouses, and probably 
py not later than next Dec. 1, for all 
Northwest storage warehouseable grain 
seeking that kind of storage.” 

This was the optimistic note sounded 
by E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., and chair- 
man of the Northwest Grain Storage 
Committee, in an address delivered re- 
cently at a meeting of the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board in Minneapolis. 

“I have a number of good reasons for 
believing this prophecy will be fulfilled,” 
he continued. “Here are the more im- 
portant of them: 

“Government agencies have sent into 
the four states in the region served by 
our committee a very large number of 
steel and prefabricated wooden storage 
bins. The steel bins were taken out of 
lowa last summer where they were no 
longer needed for the storage of corn, 
and shipped into Northwest wheat coun- 
try. North Dakota alone, where the 
shortage of storage space promised to be 
the most serious, received steel bins to 
hold about 13,000,000 bus. The other 
three states also received steel bins in 
quantities proportionate to their needs. 

“Altogether, I believe steel bins to store 
approximately 25,000,000 bus of wheat 
were shipped into the four states. These 
steel bins, when set up in their new 
environment, were used to receive Com- 
modity Credit wheat moved from storage 
on the farm, thus making the farm gran- 
aries available for new crop grain. 

“Following the steel bins into the 
wheat country came the prefabricated 
wooden bins. The government agencies 
made it possible for farmers to purchase 
these wooden bins and a large number 
have gone out to the farms. Many others 
have been set up at country stations and 
are occupied with CCC grain. 

“As of Sept. 24 the Commodity Credit 
Corp. reported bins to store 2,839,000 
bus had been delivered in Minnesota, 
8,910,000 bus in South Dakota, 10,422,000 





* IN FLORIDA * 





Here is an informal snapshot taken at 
the meeting of the Florida State Bakers 
Association recently. Left to right: J. 
W. Taggart, newly elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization; C. Medina, Hol- 
sum Bakeries, Tampa, president of the 
State association; and C. M. McMillan, 
Atlanta, executive secretary of the South- 
ern Bakers Association. 
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bus in Montana and 25,112,000 bus in 
North Dakota. Northwest farmers also 
repaired and reconstructed old farm 
buildings and converted them into gran- 
aries this summer and then, too, a large 
number of grain bins other than the gov- 
ernment bins were purchased by farmers 
from local lumber yards. 

“In the main, this is new grain storage 
for this area and will aid materially in 
putting away the big Northwest harvest 
of this year. 

“Another important favorable factor 
in our Northwest grain storage situation 
is the relief that will be afforded this fall 
under the government feed wheat sales 
program. Already several millions of 


bushels of government storage wheat 
have been moved out of Northwest com- 
mercial storage on this feed program 
and I believe, in one way or another, this 
program will be used to promote the 
movement of large quantities of wheat 


out of this territory.” 
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THEY PRACTICE WHAT SHE PREACHES 

Miss Alma Swenson, midwestern rep- 
Wheat Flour Institute, 
found that the home economists of Mun- 
delein College in Chicago were practicing 


resentative of 


what she preached when she went there 
to give a demonstration on the use of 
enriched white flour recently. All orders 
for the school laboratory where students 
bake and for the tearoom where students 
eat were for enriched white flour. 
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NW CASH WHEAT EMBARGO 
FOLLOWS OPA FLOUR RULE 


Minn.—An_ embargo 
against movement of “cash” wheat of 
all classes from all origins has been 
ordered by the Northwest Grain Storage 
Committee on shipments to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and Superior 
and Itasca, Wis. 

The effective date of the order is Oct. 
10, and thereafter wheat may move to 
these points only on permit from the 
committee, such permits being issued 
only when there is available storage space 
at these terminal markets. In issuing 
permits, first consideration is given to 
grain in greatest danger of damage or 
loss, and thereafter on the basis of an 
equitable proration of storage facilities 
available, consideration being given to 
supplying the particular needs of the 
market. 

One of the main purposes of the ICC 
Service Order No. 80, under which the 
various market permit committees op- 
erate, is to prevent undue detention of 
boxcars and congestion of traffic. 

In view of the possible results of the 
OPA price freezing order on flour, Oct. 
5, when millers found themselves unable 
to make quotations for sale because of 
price disparities, it was decided that 
the institution of the permit system 
would be wise precaution, until the flour 
price situation was straightened out and 
millers were operating normally again. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
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A. & P. OPENS NEW SUPER MARKET 

Troy, N. Y.—The A. & P. has opened 
a new super market in an old paint com- 
pany warehouse at 691 River Street, near 
the foot of North, Street, in Troy, N. Y. 
The building, 100x100 feet, was remod- 
eled for the food chain by a firm from 
which it was leased. Paul R. Piche, a 
veteran A. & P. employee, is manager of 
the super market. 
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* WINS MILLING SCHOLARSHIP MEDAL « 





Dr. E. G. Bayfield, left, head of the department of milling industry at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, looks on while Kenneth Chapman receives the 
Alpha Mu scholarship medal from Warren Schlaegel at the group’s recent annual 
Alpha Mu is the country’s only honorary milling fraternity. 


smoker. 





Japanese War Aims Described 
at Northwest Millers’ Meeting 


District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, withheld the technical portion 
of its fall meeting program on Oct. 10 
until last, making room for considera- 
tion of world problems as viewed by 
Dr. Walter H. Judd, of Minneapolis, 
Republican candidate for Congress. The 
meeting was held at the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

With a 
spent as a physician in the Orient, Dr. 
Judd sketched a picture of the psychol- 
ogy of our war with Japan. He called 
our pre-war policy one: of “economic 
determinism,” which, he 
been reasonable if the Japanese 
viewpoint was the same as ours. But 


background of many years 


said, would 


have 


it is not. 
tals, he said, were guided by a deep- 
rooted instinct for “face.” Since the 
nation’s first open contact with the white 
man, Dr. Judd stated, the 
Japan has been made to feel inferior. 
And he will do anything to be consid- 


The Japanese, and all orien- 


native of 


ered superior. 

Dr. Judd’s thoughtful address de- 
scribed the Japanese military machine 
and fighting psychology. The Japanese 
were not only formidable from Euro- 
pean and American standards, he stated, 
but powerful also because their rules 
of fighting called anything done for the 
emperor right: 

Dr. Judd warned that we must learn 
to understand the oriental mind if we 
are to win the war and live decently in 
a post-war world. 

Otto F. Wilke, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Hastings, Minn., chairman of the 
district, turned the remainder of the 
meeting over to Walter H. Tarling, of 

Mr. Tarling led an 
which dealt with the 
problems of high protein wheat supplies, 
sifter speeds, bulk flour storage and the 
emptying of flour storage bins by espe- 
cially adapted conveying systems. 

The discussion revealed that in so- 
called “high speed” sifters the relation- 
ship between speed and throw is such 
that the sieve itself actually moves slow- 
er than in’ a’ standard machine with 
lower circular speed but longer throw. 
This would indicate that there is- less 


the same concern. 


open discussion, 


sieve wear in a “high-speed” machine, 
and that tne acknowledged increase in 
bolting capacity per sieve size is due 
to the greater accessibility of sieve open- 
ings to the stock being bolted. One 
stated that a sifter 
installation in his plant did better work 
on’ bran duster stock than a reel and 
that the sifter cloths did not “plug up.” 


man high-speed 


Bulk flour storage discussion was cen- 
tered chiefly around the emptying of 
bins. A standard conveyor, it was point- 
ed out, carries the same amount of stock 
around each segment of its flight and, 
at the bottom of a bin, is immediately 
filled. In operation, the flour at the 
far end of the conveyor, coming from 
one side or corner of the bin, complete- 
ly and continuously fills the first seg- 
ment, and the bin is therefore emptied 
from that If the pitch of the 
conveyor is varied, by gradually in- 
creasing the length of each segment, 
however, the flight draws flour from all 
portions of the bin. The same end can 
be accomplished by a tapering screw, 
since in each case the smaller segments 
deliver only part of the load to the 
advancing flight. 

As a conclusion to the meeting, movies 
taken during recent years at the dis- 
trict’s annual summer party were shown. 


side. 
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FIRE SWEEPS GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Mount Hotty Sprines, Pa.—More 

than 7,000 bus of government stored 

wheat were destroyed in a fire which 
swept the Gardner grain elevator at 

Mount Holly Springs, Pa., on Oct. 2. 

Paul Gardner, the owner, stated that 

the fire was caused by a spark from 





a tractor used in cleaning the wheat. 
The loss was placed at $20,000, with 
partial Considerable feed 
and other merchandise were lost. 


insurance. 
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ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR DISCUSSED 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Miss See Rice, south- 
ern representative of Wheat Flour In- 
Stitute, discussed enriched white flour 
and bread with women attending the 





Opportunity School at Atlanta, Ga. This 


type of adult education is planned to 
help’ women prepare and buy foods. 
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GRANDFATHER GOODRICH 

A daughter was born Oct. 5 to Mrs. 
Van Goodrich at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Kansas City, giving grandfather Fred 
E. Goodrich, sales manager of Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., another little one to 
take pictures of and Lieutenant Van 
Goodrich, now stationed at Camp Ty- 
son, a third child. Lieutenant Goodrich 
was with Purina Mills before he joined 
the army several months ago. 


DAUGHTER MARRIED 

Announcement was made last week 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Morrison 
of the marriage of their daughter, Joy, 
to Corporal Philip E. Buzick Sept. 29. 
Mr. Morrison is president of the Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 


AT POCONO MANOR 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
with Mrs. Blake and Mr. and Mrs. 
Schubart, spent the Columbus Day holi- 
day at Pocono Manor, in Pennsylvania. 


DEFENSE WORKERS 

Alfred W. Nolte and Irvin C. Nolte, 
of the Nolte Bakery, Wheeling, W. Va., 
were made honorary members of Mac- 
Arthur Post, and were sworn in by 
John J. Gast, bakery owner, who is dis- 
trict warden of a local zone. The Nolte 
brothers have been active workers in the 
civilian defense program. 


CHICAGO STOP-OFF 

R. H. Ague, Pittsburgh manager for 
International Milling Co., stopped oft 
in Chicago last week on his way to 
Minneapolis to visit his company’s main 
office. 


WITH CHICAGO TRADE 

Among outside millers visiting in Chi- 
cago last week were: Sydney Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; H. F. 
Coppes, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co; 
A. W. Hockenberger, Schultz, Baujan 
& Co., Beardstown, Ill; E. J. Long, 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo; D. H. Wilson, Stanard-Tilton 
Division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill. 


ON WAY HOME 

S. C. Northrop, Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis., stopped off in Chi- 
cago on his way home from a trip to 
Michigan. 


CAPITAL BUSINESS 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Boston, New 
England manager for the Doughnut 


Corp. of America, was in Washington, 
D. C., on business. 


CARL FASSLER TRANSFERRED 


Carl R. Fassler, who has been serv- 
ing as special representative for the 
Bay State Milling Co. in the Middle 
West, has been transferred to Boston, 
according to an announcement by Paul 
T. Rothwell, president of the company. 
Mr. Fassler will take charge of New 
England sales for the mill. 


IN GOTHAM 

Dean Cobb, sales manager for W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn., made 
his New York headquarters for several 
days with David Coleman, Inc., leaving 
at the close of the week -for~ Boston, 
accompanied by Mr. Coleman.. Three 


Bangor, Pa., millers were introduced on 
*change by Mr. Coleman, Arthur Baker 
of the Flory Milling Co., S. Beck and 
R. Schneider, during their trip to the 
city for the world series. Harry C. May 
of Edwin S. May’s Sons, Pittsburgh, 
was another baseball fan who visited 
the Produce Exchange, the guest of 
George R. Flach, president of the 
Broenniman Co. 


INDIANA MEETING 


W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, attended a meeting in 
Indianapolis last week. 


MOUNTAIN VACATION 

Harry S. Leviston, head of H. S. 
Leviston & Son, Boston, and Mrs. Lev- 
iston, are spending a short vacation in 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Arthur Hopkins, Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston, and Thomas O. Gates, manager 
Cunningham Grain Co., Malden, Mass., 
were visiting the St. Louis trade. 


HEADS GOLF GROUP 

Harry H. Kanatzar, Hutchinson rep- 
resentative of the Chase Bag Co., was 
elected president of the Kansas Senior 
Golf Association, in a tournament at 
Wichita. He made the top flight in the 
golf play, but said he was off his game. 


TRAVELING DIFFICULT 

Crowded trains and hotels stand out 
in a recapitulation of an extended trip 
to the East by Fred N. Burrall, gen- 
eral sales supervisor for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Flour buyers were mystified by the new 
price ceiling regulations and not dis- 
posed to enter the market until the situ- 
ation has been clarified, he said. 


IN THE SOUTH 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William .Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, is calling on the trade 
in the South and will visit connections 
in the south central states before re- 
turning. 


HOST TO NAVY 

W. N.. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., and mayor 
of Hutchinson, does not contemplate 
launching into the rooming house busi- 
ness, but he did open his big home to 
two naval officers for a few days while 
they hunted homes in Hutchinson. The 
navy air base has created a critical 
housing shortage as a steady flow of 
officers arrives. 


PROMOTED 

Robert McIntyre, with Cargill Toledo 
Elevator, has been promoted to traffic 
manager under D. L. Norby, manager. 


IN. MINNEAPOLIS 

H. J. Hoff,-.of. the -Doughnut Corp. 
of America, New. York City, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. 


FALL IN FLORIDA 

Fred Borries, president. Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, left Louis- 
ville Oct. 10 to spend’ some time at his 
winter home, “on Sanibal “Island, “off 
Fort “Myers, Florida. Mrs. Borriés “left 


“Louisville-a few days~ earlier, “planning 


to visit with her son, Lieutenant “Buzz” 
Borries, U. S. Navy, at Jacksonville, 
prior to joining her husband at Sanibal 
Island. William Borries, another son, 
who is in charge of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., branch office and ware- 
house at Montgomery, Ala., and Mrs. 
Borries, will visit with their parents at 
Sanibal Island. 


WORLD SERIES FATALITY 


John W. Luscomb, 83, father of John 
W. Luscomb, Jr., of Southworth Grain 
Co. and Toledo Grain Elevator, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio, died of a heart attack 
while listening to the World Series on 
the radio. He was born in England and 
had lived in Toledo 53 years. 


HOME FROM HEADQUARTERS 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a trip to company headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. 


IN THE NORTH 


C. A. Miller, Bakers Sales Co., At- 
lanta, and Mrs. Miller are in New 
York, where they are visiting Thomas 
Smith, chairman of the board of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 


TOLEDO TRAVELERS 


Joseph P. Lackey, now with F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., was in 
Toledo with his wife visiting friends 
over the week end. Mr. Lackey was 
formerly with the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, for several years, and later with 
Anderson Elevators, Maumee, near To- 
ledo. 


PROMOTED 


Frank J. Allen II, son of the general 
manager of Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., is a cadet at Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


Recently he was made 





Fred Poehiman 


Again president of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association is Fred Poehlman, of 
Poehlman’s Bakery, Milwaukee, whose 
job will be guiding the organization 
through difficult wartime conditions. Son 
of Joseph Poehlman, founder of the 90- 
year-old company that bears his name, 
he has been connected with the baking 
industry for most of his 50 years. Prior 
to his election as president of the state 
association in 1941, he was a director. 
He has been vice president of the Mil- 
waukee association and president of the 
Bakers Golf Club. In these association 
activities, Mr. Poehlman follows in the 


steps of his father, who was one of the - 


organizers of the Milwaukee and Wis- 
-eonsin associations. 
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battalion commander of the entire aca¢. 
emy. ‘The academy has the largest ep. 
rollment in its history. Commande 
Allen is also president of the senior class 


IN NASHVILLE 

H. V. Chambliss, of the Stanard. 
Tilton Division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, called on the Nashville 
flour buyers. 


WITH EASTERN TRADE 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East. 


PHEASANT HUNTERS 


J. M. Chilton, head of the grain de. 
partment of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, and Harry M. Stratton, 
of the Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, are 
planning to drive to South Dakota this 
week, to hunt pheasants. 


HEART AILMENT 


J. J. Padden, president of the Crooks- 
ton (Minn.) Milling Co., who has been 
suffering from a heart ailment the past 
year, was taken by ambulance to Roches- 
ter, Minn., Oct. 13, for special treat- 
ment not available in his home town 


AT EASTERN BRANCHES 


Howard W. Files, vice president and 
sales manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 
company’s eastern branch offices. 


BROKER TAKES DEFENSE JOB 

W. R. Camden, flour broker, Detroit, 
has given up the brokerage business to 
go to work in defense industry. 


STEEN IN KANSAS 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, spent Oct. 
9 in Wichita, Kansas, on federation busi- 
ness. 


HOME OFFICE VISITORS 


R, H. Ague, manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the International Milling Co, 
and H. D. Louden, company represen- 
tative at Greensburg, Pa., spent several 
days at the home office in Minneapolis 
last week. 
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NUTRITION CENTER IN FLORIDA 
Material from Wheat Flour Institute 

has been supplied the Office of Civilian 
Defense Nutrition Center at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Advisors at the center an- 
swer inquiries concerning nutrition and 
keep the names and addresses of per- 
sons who want more complete informa- 
tion as it is obtained. Many inquiries 
have been received concerning the nutri- 
tive values of enriched white flour. 
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CONTROL OVER FREIGHT CARS 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has issued instructions to the ef- 
fect that, in future, all shipments of 
wheat to mills—whether board or non- 
board—are to be authorized by the 
wheat board. No cars will be supplied 
by the rail companies for this purpose 
without the board’s authority. 
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GENERAL MILLS GIVES FELLOWSHIP 

Mapison, Wis.—Among the $38,811 
gifts and grants to the University of 
Wisconsin accepted by its board of re- 
gents recently was $1,500 from General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for the con- 
tinuation of an industrial fellowship in 
the departnient of biochemistry, under 
supérvision of Prof. C. A. Elvehjem. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x ««k * 


Two sons—one located in the frigid 
north and the other in the sunny south 
—are the prideful contributions to the 
Army of the United States of Emmet 
Dougherty, Washington correspondent of 
Tue NorruwesterN Muiier, and Mrs. 
Dougherty. They are John Conroy 
Dougherty, second lieutenant of infantry, 
attached to the Alaskan Defense Com- 
mand and stationed at an unnamed post 
in Alaska, and Robert Emmet Dougherty, 
second lieutenant of infantry, assigned 
to the Army Air Force Technical Com- 
mand at Keesler Field, Miss. The for- 
mer is just past 20 years old, while his 
brother is 25. Both are reservists, who 
were members of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps Unit at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington. 

* 


Lieutenant Joseph R. Johnston, of 
Jos. R. Johnston, bakery machinery and 
equipment, Atlanta, has been trans- 
ferred from Fort Benning, Ga., to the 
new aviation field at Austin, Texas. 
Mrs. Johnston continues to operate the 
business in Atlanta. 


* 


Joe D. Williams, of the United States 
Coast Guard, stationed at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., visited his father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cohen E. Williams, Nash- 
ville flour broker, recently. 

* 


A. M. Buchanan, grocery products 
salesman of the Jacksonville, Fla., office 
of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has com- 
pleted his training at the Columbus, 
Miss., army flying school. 
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FLOUR DEMONSTRATION AT BUFFALO 

Miss Pauline Girard, eastern represen- 
tative of Wheat Flour Institute, recently 
gave a demonstration of the uses of en- 
tiched white flour to 100 women attend- 
ing a meeting of the Urban Home Bu- 
reau of Buffalo, N. Y. The federal gov- 
ernment directs the Urban Home Bureau 
which corresponds to the Home Demon- 
stration Service Clubs for rural women. 





Vv 
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THEODORE E. SCHNITZLER 
Theodore Ernest Schnitzler, 52, widely 
known as a grain elevator expert, and 
instrumental in erecting some of the 
largest grain elevators in the United 
States and Canada, died unexpectedly 
of a heart attack in his room at a Chi- 
cago hotel Oct. 7. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, he had been 
maintaining his offices in the Mercantile 
Exchange Building in Chicago. Burial 
was in Calvary Cemetery, Milwaukee, 
Monday morning, Oct. 12. His wife, 
mother, a brother and sister survive.- 


EARL WHITELOCK 

A few hours after he was to have 
been installed as historian of Brouns- 
hidle Post No. 205, of the American 
Legion, Oct. 7, Earl Whitelock, 48, re- 
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tired paymaster of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., died n the U. S. Marine Hospital 
in Buffalo. He had been in poor health 
for over a year. He served 22 months 
in World War I. 


HAYDN 8S. JONES 


Haydn S. Jones, for many years man- 
ager of Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, 
died at his home in Kansas City, Oct. 10. 
He was 70 years old. Mr. Jones was 
with the Chase company for 44 years, 
retiring some years ago. He is survived 
by Mrs. Jones, one son and two daugh- 
ters. 


EDWARD 8. PIERCE 

Edward S. Pierce, 61, for a number 
of years a member of the sales staff of 
the National Grain Yeast Corp. at Pitts- 
burgh, died Oct. 6 at his home in Wil- 
kinsburg, a suburb. 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERS FAVOR 
PLAN OF APPRENTICESHIPS 


MitwavKeE, Wis.—The proposed ap- 
prenticeship plan, which the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association is sponsoring with 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, was outlined for members of 
the Milwaukee Master Bakers Associa- 
tion by Fred Laufenberg, secretary of 
the state group, Oct. 7. The local group 
favored the plan, although comments 
were general that the proposed four-year 
indenture term should be reduced to 
three years. Mr. Laufenberg will report 
further on the proposal at the group’s 
meeting at Milwaukee Hall, Nov. 4. Also 
addressing the meeting were Fred Poehl- 
man, president of the state group; Leon- 
ard P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., and J. E. Mapes, Anheuser- 





<> 


Busch, Inc., representing the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion, reporting on the trends allied 
tradesmen have found in the retail bak- 
ing industry relative to co-operation with 
government restrictions, orders, etc. 

It was reported that a growing number 
of retailers have been curtailing their 
store hours, opening from one to two 
hours later each day, as it has been 
found that the afternoon sales activity is 
steadily growing in importance, due no 
doubt, to the large number of night shift 
workers now employed in war industry. 
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BOOKLET TO CHICAGO TEACHERS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Through the co-opera- 
tion of Miss Marie Dohm, Cook County 
nutritionist, Wheat Flour Institute is 
supplying Chicago teachers with copies 
of “Blackboard Lessons on Food.” Orig- 
inated in 1931, this booklet has gone 
through a number of revisions and was 
completely modernized recently, in con- 
text and format. 
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FEED TRADE DINES 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—About 50 members 
of the Kansas City Feed Club joined the 
delegates of the National Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association at dinner in Excel- 
sior Springs the night of Oct. 12. 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
MAP CONVENTION PLANS 


Tentative plans for the annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation have been announced by the 
board of directors of the association. 
The convention is set for Jan. 25-26, 1943, 
at the Columbia Club in Indianapolis. 








aa 


“ANOTHER BIG SHOT IN WASHINGTON” 


* * * 


So Says Time of D. D. 


The government’s new program of giv- 
ing key war jobs to honest-to-goodness 
business big shots instead of their assist- 
ants, yes men and front men scored again 
last week: Ferdinand Eberstadt persuad- 
ed the No. 1 man of General Mills, Inc. 
(world’s biggest miller), to give up his 
job in Minneapolis to head WPB’s new 
Program Co-ordination Division. 

So Donald Derby Davis gave up a 
plan for duck hunting in Canada and 
flew to Washington to begin struggling 
with the most difficult problems that 
plague a Washington newcomer—tele- 
phones and _ secretaries—bolstering his 
morale the while with the cheerless 
thought that “you cannot ignore such 
a call.” 

A somewhat platitudinous manner (his 
favorite clichés are “let’s walk around 
that idea” and “facts—not opinions”) is 
apt to mislead strangers about the kind 
of business man 54-year-old Donald Da- 
vis really is. No Horatio Alger up-from- 
nothing boy, he studied engineering at 
Michigan with the cold-blooded notion 
that he would avoid settling on any one 
career until he was 35. Living up to his 
credo, he shifted from senior engineer 
for a wheel company to cost accounting 
for a trust company to factory manager 
for an auto accessory company which was 
making 75 mm shell casings for World 
War I. He helped organize the milling 
division of Herbert Hoover’s Food Ad- 


* * 


Davis, Over This Story 


ministration, then switched again to be 
a major in the Air Service’s production 
division at Dayton. After the armistice 
he organized an industrial department 
for New York City’s Liberty National 
Bank (later merged with New York 
Trust Co).. As it turned out that was 
a prophetic decision: in the bank he got 
to be pals with Ferd Eberstadt, who was 
then practicing law with McAdoo, Frank- 
lin & Cotton. 

In 1922, when he was just one year 
short of 35, he finally picked his career 
and went*out to Minneapolis as secretary 
of Washburn Crosby Co. There he rose 
in a straight line to secretary-treasurer 
and company advertising head, to vice 
president and treasurer of General Mills, 
Inc., which he helped put together in 
1928, then managing director (1933) and 
president (1934). On the way up he 
showed a flair for commercial radio, 
started what is now the world’s oldest 
continuous commercial broadcast (the 18- 
year-old Betty Crocker program). 

What Donald Davis does from now 
on is almost a sky’s-the-limit proposition. 
His potential job is to make one big 
war-winning whole out of the individual 
production demands of Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease, BEW 
and civilian supply. Now when he says 
“let’s walk around that idea,” burly Out- 
doorman Davis is talking about the long- 
est walk he ever set out to take. 
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In The Modern Millwheel, a “family” 
publication of General Mills, Inc., there 
were set forth, recently, the duties of 
the executive vice president. They are 
plenty. And when Donald D. Davis, 
president of the company, was called to 
Washington for the duration to take over 
a big WPB job, to Harry A. Bullis, who 
is the executive vice president in ques- 
tion, fell another big portfolio of duties, 
for the president’s duties become those 
of the executive vice president when the 
president is away. These added responsi- 
bilities, piled on top of his many civic 
and special wartime jobs (notable among 
them salvage and community war chest), 
have made Mr. Bullis an exceedingly busy 
. Millwheel outlines all the 
normal chores of the executive vice pres- 


person. . . 


ident, which in general are designed to 
insure co-ordination and co-operation, but 
says that his chief function “is the dis- 
semination of enthusiasm throughout the 
Organization and the development of a 
high esprit de corps.” In furtherance of 
this idea, the executive vice president is 
concerned particularly with the training, 
development and advancement of the men 
and women in the company. Specifically, 
the executive v. p. is chairman of the 
operating board, and is responsible for all 
flour and feed operations including sales 
of the Eastern, Central, Western, South- 
western and Southeastern Divisions and 
the entire operations of the Larrowe Divi- 
sion and the Farm Service Division; for 
the manufacture of all flour, feed and 
cereal products; for products control of 
all products; for purchasing (with the 
exception of grain); for traffic; and for 
the administration of the medical exam- 
ination program. . . To quote again 
from the Millwheel, Mr. Bullis “helps to 
adjust the organization harness if at any 
point it becomes tangled or too loose or 
too tight. He offers proper and deserved 
encouragement, and at times criticizes in 
such a manner as to effect the proper 
pulling together. He attempts to attain 
general over-all maximum operating ef- 
fectiveness by having the executives work 
efficiently and with enthusiasm.” 
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Delay in final drafting of revisions to 
the government’s order requiring maxi- 
mum loading of freight cars has forced 
further postponement of effective date of 
the move until Nov. 1. 

This new postponement, second since 
original announcement of Office of De- 
fense Transportation order No. 18, is to 
be provided to give shippers time to 
digest the altered provisions of the con- 
trol. 

It was slated to take effect in revised 
but undisclosed form on Oct. 15. How- 
ever, ODT officials indicated at least a 
15-day further postponement would be 
granted because of the shortness of time 
until the Oct. 15 effective date. 

Joseph B, Eastman, ODT director, who 
outlined some broad features of the re- 
vised order last week in a talk before 
the New York Traffic Club, was expected 
to sign the final draft by the original 
effective date. Even so, officials said, it 
will not be ordered into full effect until 
Nov. 1. 

It was hinted that provisions which call 
for altered tariffs by rail carriers will 
become effective on Oct. 15, so agents 
may prepare the supplements for filing 
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ODT MAXIMUM CARLOADING ORDER 
WILL BE POSTPONED UNTIL NOV. 1 


Revised Provisions Force Further Delay in Effective Date From 
Oct. 15—Joseph B. Eastman Warns Against 
Abuse of Regulations 


to take effect on short notice, sometime 
around Nov. 1. 

Mr. Eastman disclosed that as now 
contemplated, the altered order will con- 
trol wide exceptions, so that shippers or 
commodities which might be endangered 
or delayed by full loading in box cars 
would not be unduly hindered in swiftly 
shipping them to consignees. 

He further disclosed that the War 
Production Board’s various industry 
branches were drafting standards as to 
all commodities under their jurisdiction 
which will form the eventual basis for 
capacity loading of each commodity. 
These standards of safety will be in- 
corporated in ODT order No. 18 when 
they are promulgated. 

Mr. Eastman warned that shippers 
abusing the wide exceptions to be al- 
lowed from the maximum loading rule 
will force ODT to tighten the order. 
He said there would be room for such 
abuses, and that shipper violations would 
tend to push down the level of loading 
through competition for each commodity 
so affected. If this happens, he said, the 
government will have to withdraw the 
wide latitude to be permitted 
order No. 18. 


under 
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MISSOURI BAKERS ELECT 
NEW HEAD OF ASSOCIATION 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—George S. Hammon, 
Hammon Baking Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
was elected president of the Missouri 
Bakers Association at a board meeting 
of the association in Jefferson City, on 
Sept. 17. 

Vice presidents are Edson Junge, 
Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo; Theodore 
Lippman, Lippman Baking Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., and James Bondurant, Place 
Bakery, Kirksville, Mo. Franklin J. 
Staedtler is treasurer, and Frederick L. 
Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., secretary. 

Serving on the board of directors are 
Charles W. Koch, St. Louis, Mo; John 
Sommerer, Jefferson City, Mo; William 
Burger, Burger’s Bakery, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., and Charles Harrow, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Gasoline Rationing 
Delay Rejected by 
OPA; Starts Nov. 22 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A proposal that 
nation-wide gasoline rationing be post- 
poned 90 days pending a study of other 
rubber conservation methods has been 
rejected, an Office of Price Administra- 
tion spokesman said. 

The proposal was made last week by 
the petroleum industry war council 
which suggested that voluntary conserva- 
tion and the 35-mile-an-hour speed limit 
would make gasoline rationing unneces- 
sary. ' 

The OPA spokesman pointed out that 
there should be no objection to gasoline 
rationing since gasoline consumption 
would be cut the same amount by vol- 
untary conservation. 

“Gasoline rationing will start Nov. 22 
as scheduled.” he said. 


FURTHER REVISION OF 
ORDER BILLS OF LADING 


The proposed amendment to Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 15, re- 
lating to delivery of shipments covered 
by order bills of lading, and which has 
been suspended to Nov. 30, has again 
been revised, as follows: 

“Surrender of original order bill of 
lading, properly endorsed, is required 
before delivery of the property therein 
described, but such property may be 
delivered in advance of surrender of the 
bill of lading to a party who states (see 
note below) to the carrier in writing (or 
orally if promptly confirmed in writing) 
that he is the owner of or is lawfully en- 
titled to the possession of the property 
and that the bill of lading has been lost, 
delayed, destroyed or otherwise is not 
immediately procurable, and who pre- 
sents to the carrier as a substitute for the 
bill of lading, security in the farm of 


Substitute 1. Currency, certified 
check or bank cashier’s check in 
amount equal to 125% of the invoice 
or value of the property; or at car- 
rier’s option 

Substitute 2. A specific bond of 
indemnity with surety in an amount 
equal to twice such invoice or value; 
or at carrier’s option 

Substitute 3. A blanket bond of 
indemnity ..with a corporate surety 
duly authorized to writé surety bonds 
and engaged in such business. 


“A specific bond of indemnity with 
surety is one given to protect delivery 
of a single shipment. A bond executed 
by a partner as surety for his firm shall 
not be ‘accepted. 

“A blanket bond of indemnity with 
a corporate surety is one that can: te- 
peatedly be made use of until canceled, 


as provided therein or at the option of 
the carrier. 

“All bonds must be satisfactory to the 
accepting carrier as to form, amount 
and surety. 

“When a specific bond of indemnity 
with surety has been accepted, the orig- 
inal bill of lading must be surrendered, 
properly endorsed, as soon as procurable 
at a bank, or other source. 

“When a shipment has been released 
under a blanket bond of indemnity with 
a corporate surety, the original bill of 
lading, properly endorsed, must be sur- 
rendered as soon as procurable at a bank, 
or other source. In the event the re- 
quired bill of lading is not surrendered 
within five days, exclusive of Sundays 
and bank holidays, or, at the carrier’s 
option, a lesser time, immediately follow- 
ing the day whereon the shipment was 
delivered, the delivery of shipments under 
the bond shall cease, unless or until the 
principal shall deposit with the carrier 
Substitute 1 or Substitute 2. Any de- 
posit under Substitute 1 shall be re- 
funded either upon surrender of the bill 
of lading properly endorsed, or upon 
receipt and acceptance by the carrier 
of Substitute 2. 

“(Nore. When the substituted security 
is a blanket bond of indemnity with a 
corporate surety, such statement may 
be made in the bond or in the form of 
a general letter, and deliveries made 
under standing orders of the principal in 
advance of surrender of the covering bill 
of lading, or written order, or other re- 
quired document, shall be regarded as 
compliance with the terms of the first 
paragraph of this section.)” 
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GRAIN COURSE IN DULUTH 

DvututH, Minn.—The University of 
Minnesota extension division has planned 
to open a special course in grain selec- 
tion for grain men here, with classes ex- 
pected to start about Nov. 15. 

Charles Green, of the Globe Elevator 
Co., Duluth, is assisting the university 
bureau in organizing the work. The pur- 
pose of the course is to provide training 
in recognizing varieties and diseases of 
grain. 

Dr. H. K. Wilson, associate professor 
of agronomy at the University farm 
school, is scheduled to come to Duluth 
one day a week for a 12-week period to 
conduct a 2¥/,-hour course, holding the 
class work during the afternoon on the 
training floor of the exchange and in 
various grain offices. 
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NEW MILL SUPPLY FIRM 
OPENED IN LEAVENWORTH 


Ernest C. Schroeder and John E. Bak- 
er, formerly associated with the Great 
Western Mfg. Co., of Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, have purchased a portion of the 
business and will manufacture single sec- 
tion sifters and foundry riddles. They 
will operate under the firm name of the 
Great Western Mill Supply Co. The 
flour mill and grain elevator departments 
of the old Great Western concern were 
recently acquired by General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Schroeder had been an engineer 
with the Great Western Mfg. Co. since 
1937, and for 21 years Mr. Baker was 
associated with the concern as secretary 
and purchasing agent. 

In addition to manufacturing, the 
Great Western Mill Supply Co. will han- 
dle a complete line of flour mill and grain 
elevator supplies. 
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MIXED GRAIN LABEL 
NOW IN MISSISSIPP| 


New Rule Governs Registration, Labeling, 
and Sale of Mixed Grains Sold 
or Distributed 


Jackson, Miss.—A regulation govern. 
ing the registration, labeling and sale of 
mixed grains such as oats and barley 
mixed, sold or distributed in the state 
of Mississippi was recently promulgated 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
the State Chemist. The regulation, which 
takes effect on Oct. 15, 1942, follows: 

“Any manufacturer, importer, jobber, 
firm, association, corporation or person, 
mixing two or more kinds of grain to be 
offered for sale, sold or distributed for 
feeding purposes within the state of 
Mississippi, shall be required to register 
said mixture of grains, attach a guar- 
anteed analysis tag, and the Mississippi 
feed inspection stamp as is required in 
the case of all: commercial feeds as de- 
fined in Section 4021, Mississippi Code of 
1930, said mixture of grains shall be 
packed in 100-lb bags, and the percent- 
age of each grain used in the mixture 
shall be shown on the registration and 
the guaranteed analysis tag. If any 
grain, or grains, are mixed with oats, not 
less than 50% of the mixture shall be 
oats, and the mixture shall be registered 
and tagged as oats and barley mixed, 
or oats and rye mixed, or oats and any 
other grain that may be mixed with oats, 
as the case may be. This regulation ap- 
plies only to mixed grains. 

“Under ingredients on the registration 
and on the guaranteed analysis tag 
shall be shown the percentage of each 
grain used in the mixture and this per- 
centage shall constitute, and be regarded 
as, a part of the guarantee, just as much 
so as the guarantee of protein, fat and 
fiber, and any mixture of grains not con- 
forming to the requirements of this regu- 
lation when offered for sale, sold or 
distributed in this state, shall be held 
to be offered, sold, or distributed in 
violation of the Mississippi Feed Law. 

“Regulation issued April 22, 1937, on 
mixed grains is hereby discontinued.” 
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RAILROADS PUT SOYBEAN 
MOVEMENT UNDER EMBARGO 


No movement of soybeans except on 
permits will be allowed at 19 points, 
it has been announced by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Movements 
to four markets will remain uncontrolled 
until further notice. 

To avoid confusion with the general 
grain embargo, which currently extends 
only to grain movements for storage, 
A.A.R. has issued a new embargo cover- 
ing all points where the soybean move- 
ment is to be controlled by a market 
committee. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission order did not specify such 
points as Chicago, Twin Cities, Kansis 
City and Omaha-Council Bluffs, where 
the original committee already possessed 
authority as to soybeans. 

Here is the schedule where permits 
will be required: 

All movements to Decatur, Springfield, 
Taylorville, Bloomington, Champaign and 
Gibson City, Ill; Peoria, Quincy, Mon- 





. mouth, Pekin and Galesburg, Ill; Kansas 


City; Twin Cities, Duluth and Superior; 
Milwaukee; Detroit and Dearborn; Cin- 
cinnati, Ivorydale and Circleville, Ohio. 

Points to which all soybeans must move 
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under permits effective 12:01 a.m., Oct. 
8, are: Omaha-Council Bluffs; Cairo, Ill; 
Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Waterloo, Fayette 
and Gladbrook, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa 
Falls, Fort Dodge, Quimby and Center- 
ville, Iowa; Sioux City; Decatur, Ind; 
Fostoria, Marion and New Washington, 
Ohiog Toledo; Painesville, Shelby, Woos- 
ter and Berea, Ohio; Indianapolis. 

Effective Oct. 12 the embargo was ex- 
tended to the entire Indianapolis group, 
which includes La Fayette, Marion and 
Windfall, Ind. The A.A.R. also direct- 
ed that permits be required on all soy- 
bean shipments consigned to St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

¥ ¥ 
More Storage Asked 

Alarmed at reports of increasing rail 
and truck congestion at country points 
from the booming movement of the new 
soybean crop, the Department of Agri- 
culture called on producers to supple- 
ment the railroad-operated government 
embargo on shipments by increased stor- 
age on farms. 

The department invoked its promised 
loan and storage program on soybeans, 
assuring that all beans in farm storage 
will be purchased before Sept. 1, 1943, 
by Commodity Credit Corp. at not less 
than $1.60 bu for Nos. 1 and 2 yellow 
beans of high oil content. 

Commodity Credit Corp. offered a pre- 
mium to producers withholding beans 
from market until needed, in the form of 
a 7c bu storage allowance, in addition 
to the loan price. Beans stored on farms 
without loans will gain an increased value 
of lec bu each month they are held from 
January to June. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The announced ceiling on 
wheat products by the government last 
week had a paralyzing effect on trade, and, 
thus far, there has been no response to the 
amendment which was supposed to clarify 
the situation. Buyers are awaiting devel- 
opments before anticipating their future 
needs. Durum mills are swamped with 
shipping directions. Old bookings are rap- 
idly being absorbed, and outlook for new 
business is good when confidence is_ re- 


stored; fancy No. 1 semolina $5.75@5.85 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and standard 
30c less. 


In the week ended Oct. 10, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 95,402 bbls 
durum products, against 98,525, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Buffalo: Stalemate in demand pending 
clarification of the ceiling order; buyers 
on the side lines awaiting developments; 
trend weak; shipping directions good, whit- 
tlng down contracts rapidly; macaroni 
production at top mark for the year. Quo- 
tations, on bulk basis, all-rail: No. 1 $6.75, 
durum fancy patent $6.75, macaroni flour 
$6.20, first clear $5.20, second clear $4.20, 
durum granular $6.35. 

St. Louis: Prices off 25c; sales and ship- 
ping instructions fair; first grade semolina 


$7.10, granular $6.65, No. 3 $6.45, fancy 
patent $7.10. 
Chicago: Only a small amount sold, due 


chiefly to price ceiling confusion and lack 
of quotations from some mills; No. 1 semo- 
lina $6.20@ 6.55, standard No. 1 $6@6.25. 
Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; No. 1 $7.05, bulk, 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

_ Philadelphia: Market quiet and without 
important change; No. 1 fancy $7.15@7.35, 
No. 1 regular $6.85@7.05. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
3, 1942, and Oct. 4, 1941, as reported, to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
7--American— -—in bond—, 





Oct.3 Oct.4 Oct.3 Oct. 4 

1942 1941 1942 1941 

Meat ...... 269,385 284,920 16,223 21,575 

eso 29,361 39,137 as ii 

Me wows. 10,124 13,427 141 296 

ee cole i. 18,489 17,243 921 1,455 

Barley ...... 10,552 6,977 ie 37 
Flaxseed 5,074 6,472 , 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 3 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
‘ S): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
»512,000 (3,310,000); oats, none (32,000); 


Tye, 24,000 (24,000). 
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COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Sgh Pi gsdi gd Pdi ge sigh gi ge Pi geet ge gigedig: 
$ $25 883 $33 Peers F | $3 5 g§ £238 
$18.00 00 
17.00 17.00 
bie PRICE INDEX’ 16.00 
15.00 Burlap seccccescncces 15.00 
14.00 Cotton ‘ado 
13.00 13.00 
12.00 12.00 
11.00 11.00 
10.00 
9.00 9.00 
8.00 +8.00 
7 7.00 
6.00 6.00 
5.00 
4.00 4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 





*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 


burlap (in cents per pound of cloth), and 


wholesale 


prices of 


principal cotton cloths used in making 


bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 9, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— Wheat Durum 
Semi-public ter- , 


Oats Barley 




















CRIME: occ sees 25,624 123 1,193 4,831 
Private terminals ° ee 47 2 
Qo ee 125,624 123 1,240 4,833 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,070 oe 12 11 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOEGTB ccccsccs 19,465 9 14 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ° ee ° 
VECCOTER  ccccsccse 1,006 oe ee oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1,038 - 2% ee 

SOCRES. crcecves 167,120 123 1,260 4,857 
VORP GOO «2+a0s% 138,115 354 1,004 3,776 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,045 41 623 1,752 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

@rm Giv. cccces 7 ee 1 4 
WOtRIs cccvccer 2,142 41 624 1,757 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

eye ,349 i 90 640 

reer ree 184 22 269 114 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPE GV. ccoces 486 “* 9 
WENGE. ganedsas 4,019 22 359 763 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 9, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 24,945 245 2,753 6,452 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

On GEV. vcsses 2,908 es 24 21 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Oct. 9, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 26,960 350 2,838 2,931 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

On GIV. wcesee 1,214 oe 30 65 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 10, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... Tr ene 8,825 9,150 
Kansas City 1,675 1,825 4,000 5,300 
Philadelphia 560 380 ave TT 
Milwaukee .... ws 40 2,260 1,780 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Oct. 10, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








October ... as 120 360 1,070 200 

November 2,760 1,320 360 3,240 120 

December 2,880 36 oo 68,880 a7 

January . 4,560 480 240 4,440 480 

February 600 480 840 240 

March 1,320 ee ae — 
Totals ...12,120 2,760 960 11,390 1,040 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills et Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

mWeek ending 
Sept. 26 Oct. 3 Oct. 19 
21,499 15,648 18,133 





Five mills 


FOOD SESSION IS PLANNED 
FOR CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 


Nutrition 
afternoon during the six-day National 
Chemical Exposition to be held Nov. 24- 
29 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Basic 


problems will occupy an 


purpose of the exposition is to illustrate 
how chemical research and the salvage 
of many chemicals used normally in in- 
dustry can aid the war effort. 

C. G. King, scientific director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York 
City, will preside over the food session. 
Among the speakers are L. A. Maynard, 
director of the school of nutrition and 
the United States soil and nutrition lab- 
oratory at Cornell University, who will 
“The Soil and Crop Basis of 
Better Nutrition’; A. W. Albrecht, of 
the College of 


discuss 
Agriculture, Columbia, 
Mo., whose subject is “Soil Fertility and 
the Human Species,” and C. F. King, 
who will view food and nutrition in its 
relationship to the war. 

Many exhibits are planned for the ex- 
position, which is being sponsored by the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
MAKES CHRISTMAS PLANS 


CuHIcaAGo, 





Inu.—Plans for Christmas 
were discussed at a luncheon meeting of 
the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club at 
the Sherman Hotel, Oct. 9. 

Members voted to hold another joint 
Christmas party with the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. This ac- 
tion was taken following a general dis- 
cussion of whether or not 100 underpriv- 
ileged children should be entertained in 
the customary way. It was believed by 
many that the need for such entertaining 
is not as great this year. Finally, a 
committee was appointed to make all 
arrangements for a joint evening party 
for members and also to make provision 
for some kind of fund to be used for 
children or for some service to men in 
the armed forces. 

The committee consists of C. L. Brooke, 
National Grain Yeast Corp., chairman; 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co; 
J. D. Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equipment 
Co. They will work with a similar com- 


mittee from the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, consisting of W. L. 
Grewe, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; 
R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; L. 
E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer S. O. Werner's 
financial report showed a balance in the 
treasury. The report of the 1942 golf 
deficit of $4.20. 
The expenditures included $141.75 for 


tournament showed a 


war bonds and stamps, which were given 
as golf prizes. 

At the autumn meeting, the Bakers 
Courtesy Club usually organizes its serv- 
ices for the annual bakers’ convention. 
However, this fall the regular American 
Bakers Association convention has been 
canceled, being replaced by a two-day 
war conference, to be attended only by 
bakers. 
will 


Therefore, the services of the 
club not be needed. This was ex- 
plained in a letter from Secretary Tom 
Smith of the ABA. 

F. J. Bergenthal, Standard 
Inc., president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, stated that this was 
the for canceling his organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting. He urged all 


allied men to co-operate with bakers to 


Brands, 


reason 


make a highly successful conference. 
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Primary Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


by the Chicago 
thousands of 


as compiled 
Commerce (in 


ending Oct. 10, 

Journal of 

bushels): 
7-——Receipts—— -—Shipments— 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 








Chicago 171 368 103 46 149 60 
Duluth - 392 as 102 245 4 13 
Indianapolis 11 87 8 22 45 4 
Kan. City.. 210 56 12 89 140 18 
Milwaukee. es 11 ea 14 5 4 
Sree 32 295 227 9° 257 
Omaha 104 48 48 62 24 
Peoria ° 180 2 2 106 4 
Sioux City. 29 12 20 14 6 
St. Joseph. 18 12 10 29 2 
St. Louis.. 138 2 48 5 ° 
Wichita 53 ee 
Totals ..1,845 993 596 851 568 392 
Last week.1,968 1,143 57 1,042 611 306 
Last year.1,154 953 254 462 649 346 
Seaboard— 
Philadelphia 3 1 es 32 oy ae 
Totals .. 3 1 as 32 
Last week. ae * 5 én 
Last year. 2 36 6 oe as as 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CN sie vcscats 12 1 5 2 
EPURGEM bs ccvorvees 10 oe 2 
Indianapolis ..... ove 9 ia 
Milwaukee....... 9 os 18 
Minneapolis ..... 66 5 24 
POGGR so csceceess es 12 o* 8 
Seeee CRY .scese 5 oe 5 ee 
i eee ée 5 oe oe 
Rt. TMOG wcrcece os 10 ee oe 
WOOD asacceter 102 112 54 10 
Last week ....... 96 53 58 20 
TGS -FORP 2c cewes 166 8 63 3 
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CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 


October 14, 194 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 








Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











nae Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
Pfeffer Milling Company for Over 40 Years With the 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 

Winter Wheat Flour 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, NEW caneny yo eee co. 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. _ 

Member Millers’ National Federation Renown for “a pecans and Efficient Service 

Capacity: 1,000 bbls Only 11 Miles from New York City 

















VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street hicago, Illinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour were only 
42% of capacity last week as millers and 
buyers battled with the ceiling problem. 
Sales the previous week were 62% of ca- 
pacity as compared with 52% a year ago. 

The first two days of the week very 
little flour was even quoted, and none of 
any significance sold. When the amend- 
ment No. 1 was brought out clarifying the 
price formula, millérs began quoting but 
not enthusiastically. Few sales resulted. 

Operations were better again last week, 
reaching a season's high at 81%, and in- 
dicating that directions are improving as 
winter comes. Clears are steady, with de- 
mand fair and some grades scarce. Ex- 
port business is slow. 

Despite the decline in wheat, flour mill- 
ers are not reducing their prices. 

Quotations, Oct. 10: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short patent 
$5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 3 fair, 5 quiet, 8 slow 
and 10 dull, 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 30% com- 
pared with 57% in previous week; family 
buyers took 76% of sales, bakers 24%. 
Operation averaged 76%, compared with 
80% in preceding week; prices unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40@8 bbl, soft wheat short patent 
$6.40@8 bbl, standard patent $6.10@7.60, 
bakers extra fancy $6.20@6.30, bakers short 
patent $6.05@6.15, bakers standard patent 
$6@6.10. 

Omaha: Little flour sold this week. Sales 
ranged from 10 to 50% of capacity. New 
OPA interpretations on flour ceilings failed 
to encourage any new flour business. How- 
ever, shipping directions on flour sales were 
fair to good and mills operated six to seven 
days and produced 32,100 bbls of flour. 
Flour quotations: family fancy $6.35@6.65, 
family standard $5.75@6.05, bakers short 
$5.80@6.15, bakers standard $5.50@5.90. 

Wichita: Sales approximately none, di- 
rections from 90 to 100%, quotations slightly 
lower. 

Hutchinson: Business at a virtual stand- 
still while mills and buyers sought to de- 
termine their positions with respect to new 
government regulations. Only a little sold. 
Shipping directions also draggy. 

Salina: Demand has been at low ebb, 
with prices about 10c bbl lower. Shipping 
directions slowing down considerably. 

Texas: Hardly any business this week, 
due to price uncertainties; with ceilings 
apparently at recent current levels, buy- 
ers not afraid of having to pay more, and 
see a possibility of buying for less; mill- 
ers do not know where they stand and don’t 
care about making sales. A slight easing 
in the export shipping situation has enabled 
some old sales of export flour to be for- 
warded and a few sales made. Operations 
holding up well; some large units running 
100% of capacity; average probably 60% 
or 70%; if anything, ahead of last week. 
Prices look unchanged. Quotations, nom- 
inal, Oct. 9: family flour 48's, extra high 
patent $6.80@7.20, high patent $6.30@6.70, 
standard bakers 98's $6@6.20; first clears, 
sacked, $4.50@4.60, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: At no time in recent years 
has the flour market been so upset as it 
was last week, following the establishment 
of ceiling prices. Inquiry ceased almost im- 
mediately, neither millers nor buyers know- 
ing where they stood. Later, of course, 
the ruling was amended, and the situa- 
tion somewhat clarified, but there are still 
a lot of points on which more knowledge 
is needed before anything like normal busi- 
ness can ensue. 

Millers have a lot of business on their 
books under contract at prices much higher 
than the ceiling, and they are wondering 
if they will have to deliver same at a loss. 
And, they ask, what provision has been 
made for the retailer who has been selling 
family flour at a special discount price? 
The same brand, under today’s market, 
would probably cost the grocer at least 30c 
more for a 49-lb sack, so it looks as though 
he would be out of the flour business en- 
tirely after his present stocks are exhausted. 

Sales by northwestern spring wheat mills 
last week fell off to about 22% of capacity, 


a 


compared with 76% a week earlier and 804% 
a year ago. 

Quotations, Oct. 13: established brand 
family patents $6.50@6.60, spring first pat. 
ent $6@6.15, standard patent $5.90@6, fancy 
clear $5. 85@6. 10, first clear $5.50@5. 60, sec. 
ond clear $4.10@4.40, whole wheat $5. 90@5, 

Interior Mills, including Duluth:  Uncer. 
tainty over government ruling made for 4 
very dull flour market last week, and sales 
were down to a low level. Some scattered 
inquiry, however, indicated that buying 
might follow return of confidence. Lots of 
shipping directions, and feed production js 
catching up with demand; deferred ship. 
ment feed weaker. 


Duluth: Quotations, Oct. 10: first patent 
$6.25, second patent $6.05, first clear $5.85, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Market very quiet. Original 
price ceiling order has caused much con- 
fusion and prices not available from some 
mills. Only a few were willing to quote 
even for small amounts. Buyers also in- 
different. They said there was no _ inven- 
tive to enter the market, and most of 
them decided to hold off until the ceiling 
order had been clarified. When the re- 


vised order was announced later in the 
week, demand did not improve, and only 
small lots were purchased for fill-in pur- 
poses. Family demand has also dried up, 


but deliveries continue good. Quotations, 
Oct. 10: spring top patent $5.95@6.45, stand. 
ard patent $5.75@6.35, first clear $5.50@6, 
second clear $3.85@4.25, family flour $7.95 
@8.10, hard winter. short patent $66.30, 
95% patent - $5.70@6.10, first clear $4.60@ 
5; soft winter short patent $6.50 6.95, 
standard patent $6.20@6.50, first clear $4.60 
@5.10. 


St. Louis: Almost without exception, local 
mills report practically no new business 
delivered between Sept. 28 and Oct. 2. The 


new ruling adopted later making the ceiling 
apply to actual sales during these dates 
failed to improve the _ situation; conse- 


quently very little sold and that only for 
immediate wants. Same situation a) plies 
to the jobbers. Shipping directions greatly 
improved. Quotations, Oct. 10: soft wheat 
short patent $6.90@7.45, straight $64.60@ 
6.85, first clear $5.55@6.05, hard wheat 
short patent $5.95@6.30, 95% $5.80 6.20, 
first clear $4.85@5.35, spring wheat top 
patent $5.90@6.50, standard patent $5.854 
6.25, first clears $5.70@6.20 

Toledo: Sale of flour marking time await- 
ing clarification of ceiling. Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate points to New 
York, Oct. 9, was $1.25%, equivalent to 
7%c over the close of the Chicago De- 
cember wheat future, still going up as 
compared with 6%c over a week ago, and 
not much soft wheat coming out. Quo- 
tations, Oct. ‘10: soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour, $6.25; locally made _ springs, 
high gluten $6.60, bakers patent $6.25, hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $6, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill, nominally, which are 
prices based on the cost of wheat. Millers 
not pressing for sales and holding firm. 


Cincinnati: Conditions practically  un- 
changed as millers wait clarification of 
price ceiling. Demand inactive, and sup- 
plies ample. Quotations, Oct. 10: spring 
short patent family $6.50@6.75, standard 
patent $5.75@6, first clear $5.25@5.50, hard 
winter standard patent family $6.25@ 6.50, 
standard patent $5.75@6, first clear $5@ 
5.25, soft winter patent family $6@ 6.25, 
standard patent $5.75@6, first clear $5@ 
5.25. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales very light, approaching 
almost complete stagnation, except for the 
routine, since the passage of the price con- 
trol legislation. Grocery trade as well 4s 
the bakery holding out. Buyers apparently 
want to fully digest the effect of the legis- 
lation and adjust their purchases accord- 
ingly. However, directions very heavy and 
all reports indicate that volume of retail, 
wholesale and house-to-house trade is grow- 
ing, the latter somewhat less owing to de- 
livery restrictions.. Spring first clears firm 
and in better demand than the other grades. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Quotations, Oct. 10: spring fancy pores 
$8.35@8.45 bbl, top bakery patent $6.5 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, coring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clears $5.85 
@5.95, soft winter short patent $7.15@7.25 
pastry $6.25@6.35. 

New York: Business marks time while 
the confusion surrounding price ceilings is 
straightened out. Many brokers do_ not 
even contact their buyers because they 
know no more about the situation than the 
customers and cannot help clarify it; more- 
over, mills do not press sales and in many 
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Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
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LOUR 


. . «+ long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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ces do not even make quotations, all 


subject to confirmation. A car 
offers. Poor immediate shipment is the best 
pi is reported, and in many offices bro- 
kers are unable to state prices because they 
have not contacted their mills at all due 
to buyers’ complete apathy toward new 
business. Shipping instructions generally 
are brisk, although there are occasional 
postponements on high-priced flour ship- 
ments by conservative buyers until they 
know more about the situation. There is, 
therefore, no feature to the market. Prices 
maintain their relative positions with Texas 
products out of the market, soft winters 
currently scarce, although expected in great- 
er abundance within a few weeks from the 

West. 

Fajuotations, Oct. 10: spring high glutens 
$6.90@7.20, standard patents $6.30@6.65, 
clears $6.30@6.40, Kansas high glutens $6.45 
@6.50, standard patents $6.25@6.40, soft 
winter straights (Midwest and Pacific Coast) 
$6.60@ 6.90. 

Boston: Buyers and sellers alike were 
thrown into a state of confusion by the 
price ceiling orders and unable to determine 
what the final outcome would be. Conse- 
quently new business almost an impossi- 
bility. Some mill agents had asking prices 
and any sales made were with the under- 
standing that if present trading prices 
were above determined price ceilings then 
adjustments would be made later. This was 
almost unnecessary, however, because in 
practically all cases those in the trade who 
were in a position to buy preferred to wait 
until the situation is clarified. Sales few 
and far between and only those who had 
to make commitments at all interested. 
This condition prevails among all classes of 
trade both on bakery and family types. 
Shipping directions present a brighter pic- 
ture and mill agents report them coming 
in at an encouraging rate. Mill quotations 
about 20c bbl lower. Quotations, Oct. ¢ 
spring high glutens $6.75@6.90, short pat- 
ents $6.55@6.70, standard patents $6.40@ 
6.55, first clears $6.30@6.40; southwestern 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent 
$6.35@6.50; Texas short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard patent $6.55@6.65; soft winter 
patent $6.55@6.75, straights $6.30@6.55, and 
clears $6.10@6.25. 

Baltimore: Quotations continue unchanged 
as demand is about steady; receipts, 11,135 


bbls, a decrease of 9,667 bbls from last 
week. Quotations, Oct. 10: spring patent 
$6.60@7, spring standard patent $6.35@ 


6.60, hard winter patent $6.25@6.70, hard 
winter standard patent $6.15@6. winter 
patent $6.95@7.95, winter straight $5.60@ 
5.85. 


Philadelphia: Market unsettled and some- 
what easier early in the week, but at re- 
vised figures the undertone was generally 
firm. Business practically at a standstill. 
Trade generally adopted a waiting policy, 
with the mills reluctant to offer and buy- 
ers very cautious and operating only in a 
small way to tide over actual requirements. 
Price situation entirely nominal. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 10: spring wheat short patent 
$6.50@6.70 bbl, standard patent $6.35@6.45, 
first spring clear $5.90@6.10; hard winter 
short patent $6.30@6.45, 95% $6.15@6.30; 
soft winter straights, $5.35@6.15. 


Pittsburgh: With freezing of prices, flour 
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sales showed sharp decline. Consumers, 
whose stocks are in rather good shape, 
decided to await developments before tak- 
ing and definite moves toward further book- 
ings. Family flour sales show improvement 
while cake flour demand somewhat im- 
proved. Bulk of business handled went to 
southwestern mills, although some fair- 
sized lots were for spring wheat. Ship- 
ping directions good. Quotations, Oct. 10: 
spring short patent $6.75@7.25, standard 
patent $6.50@6.75, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.35, 
low protein hard winter standard patent 
$6@6.25, spring clears $6.40@6.55, soft win- 
ters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Little activity, with trad- 
ers in general reluctant to contract for 
future bookings. Main cause of the uncer- 
tainty was the announcement of a new 
ceiling on flour by the OPA. ‘Some mills 
temporarily withdrew quotations until the 
order is clarified. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours met with best demand. Northern 
Spring wheat flours quiet and sales re- 
stricted. Midwestern soft wheat flour like- 
wise slow, with some sales of one and two 
carloads for quick delivery. No inquiries 
for Pacific Coast flours and traders show 
no interest at present price levels. Price 
unchanged to 5c bbl lower. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. 

Quotations Oct. 10: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.75@7.25, first patent $6.75 
@6.95, standard patent $6.45@6.65, fancy 
clear $6.15@6.40, first clear $5.90@6.10, sec- 
ond clear $5.30@5.70; hard winter wheat 
$6.20@6.45, bakers short patent $5.95@6.20, 
95% $5.75@6, first clear $4.85@5.50, second 
clear $4.45@4.75; soft wheat short patent 
$6.85@7.45, straight $6.10@6.45, first clear 
$5@5.35. 

Atlanta: Business much lighter due to 
uncertainties over price ceilings. Some mills 
withdrawing prices. Small sales made to 
blenders. Shipping directions to blenders 
all right. Some pretty good bookings from 
family flour dealers, but sales generally 
dull. Deliveries fair to good. Little in- 
terest from bakers, as they are not inclined 
to buy in face of prices and ample con- 
tracts. Movement of flour to them good. 
Prices 10@15c loWer to unchanged. 

Quotations, Oct. 10: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.70@6.75, standard patent 
$6.45@6.65, straight $6.35@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.30@6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@6.90, 
special or low grade $6.45@6.50, 95% $6.40 
@6.75, bakery short patent §$6.50@6.60, 
standard patent $6.40@6.50, straight $6.30 
@6.40, first bakery clear $5.75@6; hard 
wheat low protein 95% $5.80@5.95, bulk; first 
clear $4.80@5, bulk; second clear $4.55@ 
4.75, bulk; soft wheat family short patent 
$7.55@7.75, fancy patent $7.15@7.35, stand- 
ard patent $7.15@7.35, special or low grade 
$6.75@6.95; soft wheat short patent, bulk 
basis, $6.75@7; soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.55, 


bulk; fancy cut-off $5.60@5.85, bulk; first 
clear $4.80@5, bulk; second clear $4.55@ 
4.75, bulk; no Pacific Coast soft wheat 


95% quoted; self-rising flour quoted 25c 
higher, enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: New sales reported at prac-~ 
tically a standstill. The price ceilings on 


<a 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














farm commodities have confused the buyers 
as well as the sellers, and they indicate 
they are going to wait for new interpreta- 
tions before booking. And while bookings 
are not anticipated basis present conditions, 
it is believed that day to day business will 
oe improved. Merchants and retailers in 
the South and Southeast, too, have limited 
their new purchases, and have ordered out 
flour against old contracts in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Shipments during September 
increased 35% over the month of August. 

Business with the bakers very good. This 
is partly attributed to the increased popu- 
lation and the fact that thousands of sol- 
diers' spend their week ends here. Ship- 
ments fairly good. 

Quotations, Oct. 10: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.60@8.20, standard patent 
$7.30@7.60, fancy patent $6.90@7.30, clears 
$6.60@6.90, hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.75, standard patent $6.10@6.40, 
spring wheat short patent $6.75 @7.25, 
standard patent $6.45@6.75. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: No new business reported. With 
the placing of ceiling prices on flour and 
the resultant confusion in the trade in 
trying to interpret the order, mills have 
been unable to press sales and buyers are 
waiting out the market. Mills have again 
curtailed production for lack of business 
and lack of shipping instructions. Quota- 
f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Oct. 10: 
family patent $6.60, pastry $6.35, bluestem 


$6.70, cake $7.50, Montana spring $6.80, 
Dakota spring $7.20. 
Portland: Little activity in flour circles 


in the Pacific Northwest due to uncertain- 
ties centered around price controls. Most 
mills withdrew offers from the market and 
did not put them out until Friday, when 
ceiling prices on flour had been clarified. 
New bookings continued to slow with other 
mills. Export business to South America 
extremely limited; southeastern business is 
of small proportions. Milling operations are 
declining due to lack of a major market. 

Quotations, Oct. 10: f.o.b. mill, 98's, cot- 
tons: hard winters $6.60, bluestem topping 
$6.30, soft wheat pastry $6.05. 

San Francisco: Prices avefaged about 10c 
bbl lower, but business very light, being 
confined largely to scattered sales by job- 
bers. Some mills withdrew quotations tem- 
porarily, while some held to sales for 30 
days’ shipment only. Clarification of ceil- 
ing requirements is being awaited. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 10: eastern family patents $8.60 
@8.80, California family patents $8.40@8.60, 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $6@ 
6.30, northern hard wheat patents $6.20@ 
6.40, pastry $5.80@6, Dakota standard pat- 
ents $6.50@6.70, Idaho hard wheat patents 
$6.20@6.40, Montana spring wheat patents 
$6.50@6.70, Montana standard patents $6.30 
@6.50, California bluestem patents $5.80@6, 
California pastry $5.60@5.80. 


BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, for 
flour and other food products, 
are available at our cooper 
shops which are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the South and 
Southeast. For any quantity, 
one barrel to a carload, send 
inquiries to 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


418-422 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. 
me © Meaes 117% 121% 125% 128% 120% 122% ener wove 117% 120% 
mm @ Anse, 117% 121% 125% 129 120% 122% Saas re 117 119% 
a 9 Geta 117% 121 125% 128% 119% 121% cits ee 116% 119% 
mn. 10 Suv 115% 119% 123% 127 118% 120% 114% 117% 
mn Se oeces Holiday 
mm. 10 0000 116% 119% 124% 127% 118% 120% ° seus 114% 117% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec May Dec May Oct Dec Closed Closed 
me, CSN s 112 ey 109 114 90 91% nies enue 
mm © ares, 112 109% 114% 90 90% 
an © espe 12 109% 114 90 90% 
mm 20 seca 112 107 112 90 90% 
RT eee Holiday 
mm 29 west ° : 90% ° vase kas 
CORN: + o OATS ~ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
2. oe 75% 80 82% 86% 78% 82% 51 52% 46% 48% 
me “Se dupes 74% 79% 82% 86% 78% 82% 50% 52% 45% 48% 
> eee 74 78% 81% 86% 5: ee 50 52 45% 47% 
2) ae 712% 76% 19% 84% 76% 80% 48 50% 43 45% 
me 28 Ga<es Holiday. 
«a eee 72% 17% 80% 85% 76% 81% 48% 51 43% 46% 
RYE ‘ t FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis eapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 74% 64% 69% 246% 250 247 pee 56 G34 
Oct. 714% 64% 69% 246% 250 246% eae 55% 
Oct. 73% 63% 69% 245 248 245 eae 55% 
Oct 72% 62% 67% 244 246% 244 ae 54% 
Oct. Holiday 
Oct 73% 63% 68% 243 246% 243 54% 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
ee eee $....@32.50 $29.50@29.75 $....@.... $....@.... $....@33.75 
Hard winter bran ..... cect §.ss.eeeve 28.50@28.75 31.00@31.25 ee, Ser 
Standard middlings* «++-@32.50 29.75@30.00 rrr See rr, See - +++ @33.75 
Flour middlingst ....... -++-@36.50 33.00@33.50 33.50@34.00 35.50@35.75 ---@38.00 
SE ME ucEN oh vice cbc «++-@37.50 35.50@36.00 we ee «+++ @37.50 «+++ @38.50 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
SIN Es . caeccesess $37.00@37.25 $37.75@38.00 $39.00@40.00 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... orishas: BEE. »66a0ls eos ee. ee owwale sens 
Soft winter bran ........ 37.00 @ 37.25 re Ae 39.00@40.00 ‘....@35.50 36.25@37.00 
Standard middlings* - 37.00@37.50 38.00@38.50 38.50@39.00 -++-@35.75 +e acres 
Flour middlingst ........ 41.00@41.50 42.00@42.50 39.50@40.00 -+--@36.50 39.00@40.00 
Red Me eo 42.00@43.00 42.00@42.50 +++ +@41.60 err, frye, SS eee d00% 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TWOPORRO cesccescn $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
TWinnipeg ....... «++ +@28.00 «++ +@29.00 tavwe oe06 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Fort William basis, 


tTuesday prices. 





Specialists in the 
Milling Field 


Systems and system short-cuts. 
Consulting and analytical 
services. 


Loss leaks located and 
stopped up. 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum. charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v Vv 


HELP WANTED 
v i ennetsheetenhiemietemeatemiabiaetidemmesnll 


WANTED—BY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
miller, flour and feed packers, feed mix- 
ers, elevator men and flour mill*- men; 
offal and flour packing pays 95c and $1 
per hour; sweepers rate in the flour mill 
85c per hour. State age, experience and 
references. Address 5804, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


HEAD MILLER, OPEN FOR PERMANENT 
connection 60 days; skilled in close yields, 
low ash flours, maintenance and produc- 
tion at low costs; feeds also; assistant 
superintendent larger plant considered. I 
can get you profit producing results sel- 














dom found in any mill; personal inter- 
view or correspondence invited. Minne- 
sota or near-by states preferred. Address 


5805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














WANTED—WE PAY CASH FOR IDLE 
flour or feed mills and mill equipment of 
all kinds. Let us sell your idle or out- 
grown equipment to men who need it now 
for America’s war effort. Write us all 
about it today. We buy and sell every- 
where that milling is done. H. C. Davis 
Mill Machinery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 





OFFERS ARE INVITED 


ON THIS 


Modern, Fully Equipped 1,000 Bbi 


DURUM MILL 


As a whole or any part 
machinery or equig nt or 
land and building. 

Rolls, Sifters, Purifiers, Reels, Pack- 
ers, Suction Fans, Aspirators, Elevator 
Legs, Automatic and Platform Scales, 
Trucks, Feeders, Twin Cyclones, Bag 
Closing Machines, Wheat Washers, 
Graders, Separators, etc., etc. 


of mill 





Motors, Bag Lift, Man Lift and 
many spare parts—Kolls, Pulleys, 
Shafting, Belts, Silk Bolting Cloth, 


Sieves, etc. 


A large quantity of new and used 
sacks, 


By order 
Trustee 


EASTERN SEMOLINA MILLS, Inc. 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Howard P. Mitchell, Acting for Trustee 


of Richard P. Byrne, 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller statt 

















P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 

















— 
——! 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196,lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.95@ 6.45 $6.00@ 6.15 $....@.... $5.90@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.90@ 7.20 $6.60@ 7.00 $6.50@ 6.70 $6.55@ 6.70 $6.50@ 6.75 $6. 1.95 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.75@ 6.35 5.90@ 6.00 coce Dace 5.85@ 6.25 6.55@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.45 6.40@ 6.55 5.75@ 6.00 6.45 6.15 
Spring first CleOr ....ccesees 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.60 as a aes 5.70@ 6.20 5.85@ 5.95 6.30@ 6.40 eee eee 5.90@ 6.10 6.30@ 6.40 5.25@ 5.50 ee 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.00@ 6.30 ot 600 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.30 -— ee 6.45@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.70 6.30@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 6. 6.75 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.70@ 6.10 . 5.60@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.20 Te ee 6.25@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.30 6.35@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 6. 6.4( 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.00 . ee 3.75@ 4.05 4.85@ 5.35 oak sees er ee eek Se osesEcees Se Seer 5.00@ 5.25 ea 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.50@ 6.95 i ee Ter. Pree 6.90@ 7.45 7.15@ 7.25 TT te 6.95@ 7.95 a 6.55@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 7.60@ 82 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.50 . Pee ic an A 6.6 6.85 ee oe 6.60@ 6.90 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.35@ 6.15 6.30@ 6.55 5.75@ 6.00 7.30@ 7.6% 
Soft winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.10 ee eee ee ey 6.05 - Pee See, ere ee Re Se aa Se eee 5.00@ 5.25 6.60 @ 6.9% 
Rye flour, white ...........:. 4.15@ 4.45 3.75@ 4.10 ee Pye 4.60 -.@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 --@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.70 +a nee naes 4.25@ 4.50 ra eee 
RPO Bout, GOP ..ccsvvesvees 3.55@ 3.85 3.05@ 3.45 ee re ~++@ 4.05 o2.-@ 4.40 i Pee eoee@ 4.25 one QPeves ates 3.50@ 3.75 re 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... . @6.60 $8.40@8.60 DE ccseeues -.@ 6.80 $6.50@ 6.70 Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........3l1s 6d cans 
.... PPP rer corer -@6.35 5.80@6.00 Montana ....... -@ 7.20 6.50@ 6.70 Spring second pat.J. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$4.40 
Spring first clearf .. ....@3.50 ....@.... 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 


Tuesday prices. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto- Montreal; 
spring wheat flour 
on shorter term 
mills have not so much flour booked as 
usual at this time of year, but instructions 
on orders are coming in regularly and so 
also are new bookings. Home markets can 
always be depended on to absorb an amount 
of flour equal to that of previous years no 


business in 
along steadily 
Consequently 


Domestic 
is going 
contracts. 


matter how the buying is done. Prices 
are anything but satisfactory. For some 
weeks mills had been holding firmly, but 
recently weakness has developed and sales 
are reported at levels that must be un- 
profitable. Lists are unchanged. Quota- 


tions, Oct, 10: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds 
$4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net 
cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 
The British Ministry of Food placed or- 
ders for flour with the smaller Ontario 
mills during the week. The big mills got 
their share of this business in the pre- 
vious week. Canadian mills are now all 
busy operating on G. R. flour for over-sea 
shipment and have enough orders to keep 
them going steadily for some months ahead. 
The shipping situation has improved and 
flour is moving out fairly steadily. Prices 
are unchanged from those previously given. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: vitaminized flour for 
U. K. shipment, 31s 6d per 280 lbs, October- 
November seaboard, Montreal; 32s 3d De- 
cember; 32s 6d January-February, Halifax. 
Ontario winter wheat flour sales are 
small. Buyers loaded up at the first rush 
of new crop wheat and theses stocks are 
not yet exhausted. Prices being offered 
are too small for mills’ ideas of value, but 
will probably be raised when there is real 
need of supplies. Although there is a 
demand from the West Indies export sales 
are light. Sellers hesitate to take new 
orders until more of the old flour has been 
shipped. The movement improved for a 
while, but has slowed up again. Prices 
are little changed. Quotations, Oct. 10: 
$4.40 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal 
freights; $4.15 bbl, bulk lots, for export. 
Ontario winter wheat is scarce, although 
the crop was a large one. Scarcity of farm 


labor is holding up deliveries. Car lots 
are hard to find. Prices have advanced 
1@2c bu. Quotations, Oct. 10: 95c bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Little indication of any ex- 
port business; domestic demands only mod- 
erate. Quotations, Oct. 10: top patents, 
springs, for delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cot- 
tons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to bak- 
ers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: There has been no change in 
the export flour trade out of this port for 
some weeks, although western mills are 
reported working near to capacity on over- 
sea business. The great bulk of this flour 
is reported routed through Canadian At- 
lantic ports either for Great Britain or 
Russia, although some shipments are un- 
derstood to be moving by rail to American 
Pacific Coast ports for shipment to un- 
known destinations. There has been no 
improvement in the freight space picture. 
Demand from Central and South American 
countries continues active and some _ fur- 
ther sales moving by the all-rail route 
have been reported. 

Domestic flour sales are moving along 
at a steady pace. Prices are steady under 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board ceilings. 
Housewives’ purchases are still on the light 
side, most of them preferring to buy their 
baked goods in the store rather than bake 
at home. For hard wheat grinds quotations 
on the basis of cash car for cotton 98's are 


$5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers pat- 
ents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. Ontario 
pastry flour is in good demand and is 


moving unchanged at $7.30 to the trade. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 13 

Minneapolis: Trading has been at 
ebb and millers say they have trouble in 
locating buyers. Not a singe inquiry re- 
ported from East over the Columbus Day 
holiday. Not much pressure on market, 
however. Interior mills report fair mixed 
car trade; fair interest on part of south- 
ern buyers for flour midds. and red dog. 
These heavier grades are scarce and rela- 
tively firm in price; bran here $29.50@29.75, 
std. midds. $29.75@30, flour midds. $33@ 


low 


33.50, red dog $35.50@ 36. 
Kansas City: Fair; trend steady; supply 


light; bran 


@ 34. 


Oklahoma City: 
for shorts, and 
vious 
ton higher 
shorts; 


on 


unchanged, 
firmer; bran $28.50@ 28.75, 


prices 
week unchanged 
mill 
for southern 


shorts 


with 
50c 


compared 
on bran; 


somewhat 
gray shorts $33.50 


Demand good, especially 
pre- 
per 


run and $1 higher on 


deliveries: 


$1.55@1.60 


per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.67%@1.72%, 
For northern deliveries: 


shorts $1.80@1.85. 


bran $1.50@1.55, mill run $1.62%@1.67%, 
shorts $1.75@1.80. 

Omaha: Demand fair to good; bran 
$28.50@29.50, brown shorts $32.50, gray 
shorts and flour midds. $33.50, red dog 
$35.50. 

Wichita: Fair to good; trend steady to 


slightly higher for shorts, supply even with 


demand; (basis 


Kansas City): 


bran 


$29@ 


29.50, shorts $33@34.25. 

Hutchinson: Fairly active; trend firm; 
supply adequate; bran $29, mill run $31, 
gray shorts $33 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand slow for bran, but ex- 
cellent for shorts; trend lower on bran 


and higher on shorts; 
shorts are 
$28.50@29, 


tiful, but 
City: std. 


) bran 
$33.25 @ 33.75. 


scarce; 
gray 


supply of bran plen- 
basis Kansas 
shorts 


Fort Worth: Fair to good, still mostly in 


mixed cars; 
sufficient; wheat 
$38.60@39.40, 
livered Texas 
mestic rate, 

Chicago: 
ple; spring 
std. midds, 
dog $37.50. 

St. Louis: 
$31.25@ 31.50, 
dog $37.50. 

Toledo: 
ent levels, 


white 
com. 


and 
$32.50, 


gray 


some 


trend 
bran 


Bran $31@31.25, 
shorts $35.50@ 35.75, 


fairly steady; 
$33 @ 34, 
shorts not 
pts. or 


quoted, 
Galveston 


flour midds. $36.50, 


pure 


much 


supply 
gray shorts 
de- 
do- 


Good; trend steady; supply am- 
hard winter bran $32.50, 
red 


bran 
red 


Steady and holding firm at pres- 


millers getting bet- 


ter prices than others, and trade absorbing 


all 
34, 
@ 37 
std. 


offerings; soft 
mixed feed 
(up and 
$33. 


winter wheat bran 
$35@35.50, flour 
strong, 


midds. 
approaching 


into consuming channels. 


Cincinnati: 
steady and 
red dog not 
brown $35.75. 

New York: 


Demand 
offerings 
offered, 


Slow; 


slow, with 
limited; 
gray shorts 


trend steady; 


$33@ 
$36 
ceiling); 
No accumulations, moving readily 


trend 
bran $35.50, 
$36.50, 


supply 


ample; bran $37.70, std. midds, $38.20, flour 
midds. $42.20, red dog $43.20. 


Buffalo: 
the mills, 


Heavy 


resulting 


output 


in even more 


continued from 
liberal 


<> 


offerings; this caused demand to lag and 
prices sagged downward; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; bran $33.75, std. midds, $33.75, 
flour midds, $32, second clear $40, red dog 
$38.50, heavy mixed feeds $38. 

Boston: Demand unusually slow, with no 
commitments reported other than those for 
near-by needs. Offerings quite free from 
domestic sources, with western quotations 
usually 25c per ton lower than the East 
for bran and midds. Canadian offerings 
exceedingly light, with resellers having the 
only supplies available; std. bran $39@40, 
std. midds. $38.50@39, flour midds. $39.50 
@40, mixed feed $40.35, red dog $41.50. 

Baltimore: Slow; trend about steady; 
supply ample; std. bran $37@37.25, pure 
soft winter bran $37@37.25, std. midds. $37 
@37.50, flour midds. $41@41.50, red dog $42 
a 43, f.o.b. Baltimore. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; 
little net change; supply 
std. $37.75@38, pure spring 
hard winter $38.25@38.50, soft winter nom- 
inal; midds., std. $38@38.50, flour $42@ 
42.50; red dog, $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; 
ample; spring bran $36.50, red dog 

Atlanta: Fair; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; bran $39.50@40, gray shorts $43@ 
43.50, std. midds. $40.95, rye midds. $35, 
red dog $44.95, ground government wheat 
$39.50. 


trend irregular, 
moderate; bran, 
$38.25@38.50, 


supply 


Nashville: 
requirements; 


Demand fair for immediate 
few bookings being made; 
prices holding around $36.25@37 on bran 
and $39@40 on gray shorts. 


Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
36. 


Portland: Mill run $35.50@36, bran, shorts 
and midds. $36.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade steady, with trade 
booked well ahead. Not much immediate 
activity, with mills caring for most offer- 
ings. Plants working to capacity seven 
days per week. Quotations stationary; red 
bran and mill run $35.50, blended $35.50, 
white $36, midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and: mill 
run $40.50, blended $40.50, white $41, midds. 
$41.10 per ton, ceiling. California prices 
(at ceiling): red bran and mill run $40.40, 
blended $40.40, white $41.40, midds. $41.90, 
car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco (ceiling 
prices), with Los Angeles prices up 50c. 

San Francisco: Market steady and firm, 
with offerings light but adequate; demand 
slow; Kansas bran, $39.50@40; Utah-Idaho: 
red mill run $39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, 
white $40@40.50; Oregon-Washington: red 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by 


months. 


The 


figures for July are revised to 


include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
For August, 1942, 955 companies report 1,082 mills, of which 92, with daily capacity 


of 30,958 bbls, were 
biennial census 


of manufactures, 


idle. 
1939, 


Of the 1,082 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
1,046 accounted for 105,192,120 bbls of the total 


wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 
The wheat ground averaged 273.8 lbs per bbl of flour in August, 274.1 in July, 274.2 in 


June, 274.4 


in May, 


274.6 in April, 


273.5 in March, 273.3 


in February, 274.5 in January, 


1942, 274.1 in December, 274.3 in November, 273.9 in October, and 273.3 in September, 1941. 
The offal reported amounted to 78.7 lbs per bbl of flour in August, 79.1 in July, 79.3 in 
June, 79.6 in May, 79.6 in April, 78.5 in March, 78.3 in February, 79.3 in January, 1942, 78.9 


in December, 79.1 in November, 79.1 in October, and 78.6 in September, 1941. 
-———Production———_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1942— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls overated 
August ..ces. 1,082 49,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 579,135 59.6 
SRF cvsvcesee 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 60.4 
eres tT 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578.479 55.0 
| rere 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 54.6 
BED cccscens 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 573,649 53.6 
March ...0.0. 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 65.7 
February 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 577,775 63.8 
~—r eee 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.5 

1941— 
December .... 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 
November .... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 59.6 
October ...... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 62.2 
September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 
August ..... - 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 57.2 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 757 IDENTICAL MILLS* 

Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-— Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 
ground, bus flour, bbls’ offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
August—1942 ..... 39,545,981 8,681,540 679,093,547 536,969 273.3 78.2 62.2 
eae 37,874,934 8,328,899 651,133,864 532,120 272.8 78.2 60.2 
is > REET Eee 38,993,878 8,566,812 678,155,821 531,293 273.1 79.2 59.7 
Soe 42,288,443 9,210,551 745,909,777 524,048 275.5 81.0 65.1 
ee 40,517,053 8,823,157 715,108,908 531,583 275.5 81.0 61.5 
*These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls of the _total wheat flour production 


(111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939,° 


and accounted for 96.8% of the wheat flour production reported for August, 1942 (8,967,933 — 
50 mills, with capacity of 21,074 bbls, 
five mills have been reported as dismantled, and one as destroyed by fire. 


bbls). 


Jan. 1, 1942, 


During August, 


1942, 


were idle; and since 


The total capacity of these six mills was given as 2,055 bbls. 





mill run $39@39.50, std. $39.50@40, white 
$40@40.50, white bran $40.50@41, midds 
$41@41.50, shorts $40.50@41; Montana: bran 


and mill run $40.50@41, Colorado red bran 
$39.50@40; California: blended mil! ru 
$39@39.50, white $39.50@40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $38.50, local mill run 
$39.50. 

Toronto: Demand good; production jn. 


creasing, but mills find a ready market for 
all their output. Export inquiry slower 
Some of the cars recently bought are re. 
ported to be going into storage in | 'nited 
States. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Oct. 10: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights. For 
export the price is $37.50@37.75 ton for 


splits, Montreal, Canadian funds. 
Winnipeg: Western domestic demand very 
slight. Quotations: bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; bran $25.50, shorts $26.50, 
Alta; small lots ex-country elevators and 


warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; prices are hold- 
ing firm, although mill offerings are more 
free now than they have been for some 
weeks due to the increased volume of flour 
business going to western mills. Offerings, 
however, are not burdensome and dealers 
are not stocking up to any great degree. 
Domestic consumption continues. fairly ac- 
tive, particularly in connection with mashes 
Quotations on a cash car basis follow 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, 
and feed flour $37.50@40 (nominal). 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
ket upset by governmental 


Mar- 
regulations and 


trading at a standstill; price down 10 bbl 
for week, but buyers not interested; <irec- 
tions, however, are good; pure white rye 


flour $3.75@4.10 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b 
Minneapolis; pure medium $3.55@3.90, pure 
dark $3.05@3.45. 

Chicago: Demand has slowed up, 
by the price ceiling order; only scattered 
single car orders reported; white patent 
$4.15@4.45, medium $3.95@4.25, dark $3.55 
@3.85. 

New York: Light interest shown in lim- 
ited sales; pure white patents $4.75@5 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 


caused 


rye flour, dark to white $4.25@4.80 bbl, 
No. 2 rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators increased 3,985 bus during the 


week to a total of 88,404 bus. 


Cincinnati: Demand quiet, with the trend 
steady; supplies adequate; white $4.25@ 
4.50, dark $3.50@3.75. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend weak; 
supply ample; white $5, medium $3.80, 
dark $4.40. 

St. Louis: Prices 10@15c lower; «ales 


and shipping instructions fair; 
flour $4.60 bbl, medium 
rye meal $4.20. 
Pittsburgh: 
changed; 
flour 
@ 


pure white 
$4.40, dark $14.05, 


Demand fair; trend un- 
supply adequate; pure white rye 
$4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, «ark 
25. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.75, medium 
dark rye $5.75, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.05, Wisconsin white patent $6.15. 

Philadelphia: More freely offered and 
easier, with trade quiet; white patent, 
$4.55 @4.70. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto: Business in rolled oats and 
meal is quiet. Buyers are covering imme- 
diate needs only instead of the usual ! 
contracts. Prices are steady. Quotati 
Oct. 10: regular grades $2.95 per bag of 
80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal terri- 
tory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.65. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted oD 
Oct. 12 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 2:'-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, 3:.35. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ending Oct. 10, in. thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
. Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ..1,485 501 213 35 2,631 4,304 
Duluth 553 167 569 .- 2,269 1,759 
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CROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 

















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
THANK YOU Spring Patents 








































A missionary society member  ap- WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 

proached Henry. “We are having a 

raffie for a poor widow,” she said. “Will General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 

you buy a ticket ?” Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
“Nope,” said Henry, “my _ wife Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


wouldn’t let me keep her if I won.” 














¥ ¥ 






THATS HOW 


es Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


ing? 
Bub—Fast—I can’t keep my neighbor's GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


chickens out. 
ys DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


NO DOUBT OF THAT 


“How many kinds of woods are used 6,0 00,0 00 BUSHELS 
in making a mgteh?” COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


~ “Two kinds,’ replied Myrtle. “He 
7 BIRCHMONT witnur GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 



















































A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


oes Typically Minnesota—a short pat- — 

or ent that will stand comparison siinaniiiiliatiie PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
ers — and — : CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
ree Salesman (showing customer some 

=~ WHITE GOLD sport stockings): Just the thing for DEALERS IN 
"80, (Standard Patent) you, worth double the money. Latest 


vattern, fast colors, holeproof, won't ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
_— ST. CLOUD MILLING co. rer fe m a good aan 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA S.A 
ai Saks Gancie : “weed (politely): Very well told, [RV(IIIPWITNS ey \v warttele0 lee idd.) bid tee eA a Geen le) S18 tT) 
00, 
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ar- 


: ' I sinks WESTERN MILLING Co. 


“Yes, my fiance takes me to the mu- 


re American Ace ans every Saturday.” MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


wis “Really, what is he studying?” BLUESTEM~PATENT 








A fi h i : FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 

ae —fA very fine, s ort, ‘Economy. General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington | 
ent strong patent milled v ¥ 

_ in one of the West’s AND THIS SCOTCHMAN 


m- 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


Then there’s the Scotchman who took 





- very finest flour mills. a dozen clams into a Turkish bath with _ preme Fe See ates Stat wi tah Gavenaes a 
ad; : . > oO 7 a stes 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
bl him so he could get them steamed for elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 





o American Flours, Inc. suites, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 












































he NEWTON, KANSAS — FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
= SERVES HIM RIGHT 
= Wifey—Why, it’s horrible, this farmer 
80, charging $10 to tow us only a half mile. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant | _chrsng $10 t0 tow vs only half mi COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 

sas Grain Co., Inc. ubby—Ha, he’s earning it. ve PENDEaroe, Cnmcon 
ite got my brakes on. ¢ 
05, Line country houses in five states ‘ Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 

Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph " * Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
st Kansas City, Mo. MOTHER-IN-LAW AGAIN Correspondence Solicited 
rk Wifey—Mother writes that she is 
- coming to see us soon. 
"Bf | HARDESTY MILLING CO. | 770y—a1, moticrmmmorees | STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
nd * . - + 
: Qreties Mites for ieee GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
~ — ie . or pacsin OHIO “Did you hear they are going to fight MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
) : <cocnananmaaiba ie the battle of Bunker Hill all over ene Be Ot. Rasares Soe oe vente 

again?” 
aa 
“No, how’s that?” r 
. ’ ‘ MILLING WHEAT FROM EVER PRO 
4 “Because it wasn’t fought on the CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ “DOBRY’S BEST” level.” TERMINAL ELEVATORS saci Mice nvigrF ICES 
1S, : , ew Nasi ie } wee Rapid. 
: a8 chicago Catenin roe ae ~ ng 
ri- ok tants @steata bo City Continental Export aicehen 
NATURALLY Ken * naa ad t. Louis pore Minneapolis Portland 

on Product of : ane City, Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
os Nice Old Lady (at the race track for Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
e ’ 
the Southwest’s newest the first time): I’d like to place a bet 
. and finest flour mill. on the winner of .the next race. 





| | ea ie LIBERTY FLOUR 


‘1 The first little pig said to the second, 
Yukon, Okla. “My, I never sausage heat,” and the GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


second replied, “Yes, I’m nearly bacon.” 


59 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” -. “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “:DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 





CAPO SS 
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‘ nacermanare HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
: and Manufacturers of 
oN) +] $ aii 
Canada’s } | | PROVENDER == BALANCED 
% % | \ 
‘ oldest and largest : RATIONS 1 ih 
x al % FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK | 
x Millers % FL 
x . a : Head Office: Cables: ” 
x ¥ 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” + 
x % LONDON, ENGLAND London 4 
. BRANDS: 3 JRL 
x % = 
. Flour % 
‘ 0 % | The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CEREAL CUTTERS 
ae S| M"coMeAR tanned || pg katy Retry Gomer 
% GLENORA % __ 878 Country Elevators small grains, wheat, walled oats, ote 
x “FAMOUS” x SNS Sa ee KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
x “BUFFALO” Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Cereals : | 
A 1 
‘ “OGILVIE OATS" ’ | CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 
% “WHEAT HEARTS” heh eee ee 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” % || THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
.y] @. 
eames x BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
¥ 4) 
: THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS ‘ 
COMPANY, LIMITED x 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 4) 
Mills at: 
) Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 4 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. % 
+) 
) 
x BURLAPS AND TWINES 
4 Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant . 
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Dp. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 













Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

























TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY tones es STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fist 

















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Maple Leat Milling Co. Linited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 








TORONTO, ONTARIO PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
~ JUTE a : JUTE - 
ure BAGS oc 
COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 
e y; -& Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited e Fi, 8 
— Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Since 1857 


James, Michardson & dons 
Grain "ae thine “aa Exporters 


a / 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs”’ 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 




















& 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


oamuan Snene 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINEHAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Loxnox, Enc.—Australia, like all the 
countries engaged in the great world 
struggle, has received its call to self- 
denial and rigorous revising of its living 
standards. Mr. Curtin, Australia’s prime 
minister, has sounded the call and de- 
tails of the demands are given in an 
article in the London Times, contrib- 
uted by its Melbourne correspondent. 

“No nation of 7,000,000 people,” says 
the writer of the article, “can take from 
its industries 800,000 workers—which is 
the number now engaged in the fighting 
services and on munition and aircraft 
production—and spend on the war £50 
(Australian) per hour, the present rate 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisher,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 

















War Necessitates Sharp Revision 
in Australia’s Living Standard 


of outlay, without having to make dras- 
tic changes in its mode of living. Not 
& penny can now be spent on civilian 
services and amenities that can possibly 
he saved for the war effort. Mr. Cur- 
tin argues that every time an Australian 
refrains from spending the modest sum 
of 2s unnecessarily he is releasing some- 
one to work for the war effort for an 
hour. In any case it will obviate the 
necessity for the replacement of stocks, 
many of which are down to bedrock. 

“Of the 2,250,000 Australians between 
the ages of 18 and 45, half are now on 
war service of some kind. The number 
of civilian factory employees has been 
reduced from 540,000 before the war to 
200,000. It follows inevitably that an 
ever increasing range of consumption 
goods must be withdrawn from circula- 
tion. Moreover, much of the income of 
those left in civil employment must be 
used to pay war workers. Hence, one 
of the most comfortable world living 
standards which Australians have hither- 
to enjoyed, with ample amusement after 
the day’s work and all sorts of ameni- 
ties, must go, by the board. Without 
unstinted self-denial they cannot hope to 
provide the £1,000,000,000 (Australian) 
of loan money required by next Decem- 
ber to finance the war and meet ma- 
turing loans of £23,000,000, to say 
nothing of the £200,000,000 more need- 
ed in loans by June, 1943.” 


LIMITED MEALS 


It is pointed out by the writer of the 
article that in order to enable Australia 
to fulfill her obligations and, if possible, 
exceed official undertakings to send food 
to the United Kingdom and elsewhere, 
people are being urged continuously to 
curtail their consumption of butter and 
sugar, because both are so urgently 
needed in the United Kingdom. They 
also are asked to buy mutton and lamb 
instead of beef, which is more suitable 
for canning and export, while pork is 
wanted for the American troops in Aus- 
tralia. The public is expected to eke 
out goods in short supply, such as pota- 
toes and rice, which have gone to feed 
the native peoples in the Pacific Islands 
and to eat, as substitutes, apples, pears 
and honey. These, to Britishers, sound 
like very nice substitutes, for usually 
they are hard to come by in Great Brit- 
ain, especially in the towns. 

In order to reduce the demand on 
Australian factories and release men 
and materials, particularly tinplate for 
war production, the public is asked to 
he as sparing as possible in the use 
of processed foods—to eat fresh apples 
and not canned peaches, fresh meat 
rather than canned meat, bread and 
scones in place of biscuits, and to drink 
milk instead of tea and coffee; also to 
cook and eat at home rather than take 
meals in restaurants. Menus and prices 
of meals eaten in restaurants have been 
fixed by the government. The maximum 
price that may be charged for luncheon 
is 4s (96c); for dinner, 5s, and 3s for 
other meals. The courses at any one 
meal are limited to three and the serv- 
ing of hors d’oeuvres, as such, is for- 
bidden. 

Mr. Curtin, the prime minister, more- 
over, is taking a firm stand in insisting 
on further curbs on excessive drinking 
and horse and dog racing. Such meet- 
ings may be held only three times a 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 
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Canadian Hard Spring MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


Wheat = Sieratorn in Meshebe EXPORTERS 
askatchewan an rta 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. TORONTO CANADA 
Country Run = =_- Winnipeg, Manitoba Cable Address: “CoaTsPEr 














Mix aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
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SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ee MS 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


7 AS Eee eCoNs KANSAS * 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL ,FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





z VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 














THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA *®¢ KANSAS 














Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller, published weekly at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1942. 
State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 
ss. Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared H. J. Pattridge, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a _ true 
statement of the ownership and manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 
Name of Publisher The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. Post office address—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Managing Editor, C. K. 
Michener, Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Managers, H. J. Pattridge and Wil- 
liam CC. Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2. That the owners are The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., principal stockholders of 
which are: A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont; 
R._T. Beatty, Minneapolis; Mrs. Eva F. 
Challen, Chicago, Ill; W. G. Martin, Jr., 
New York; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; 
WwW. C. Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pat- 
tridge, Minneapolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis; A. . Raikes, Kansas 
City, Mo; C. F. G. Raikes, London, Eng; 
R. E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo; Mrs. M. 
A. Truesdale, Minneapolis; Ss. O. Wer- 





ner, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Rebekah S. West, 
St. Louis, Mo; H. E. Yantis, Minneap- 
olis, Minn; Thomas A. Griffin, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary reia- 
tion, the name of the person or corpura- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders whv do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is—(This information 
is required from daily publications only) 
H. Pattridge, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
19th day of September, 1942. 
Anderson, Notary Public, Hennepin Coun- 
ty, Minn. 


22, 1947.) (Seal.) 


H. E. 


(My commission expires July 








Mr. Curtin 
contends that civilians should not waste 


month, at the week ends. 


their week end leisure in this way but 
should employ it usefully in ARP train- 
ing, vegetable growing, house repairs 
or some other activity contributing to 
the war effort or conserving the na- 
tional resources. 

During the last six months the em- 
plovees in retail stores have been re- 
dluced by 20%. 
engaged directly in war work is now 
125,000, compared with only 1,300 before 
the war, while the total number of 


The number of women 


women employed throughout Australia 
is 760,000, of whom 160,000 are em- 
ployed in the women’s auxiliary services 
A progressive list 
of industries to become rationalized by 


or in war work. 


the end of the year has been issued, in 
order that 139,000 more men and 80,000 
more women may be released for war 
work, exclusive of 10,000 more men for 
the Allied -Works Council. The many 
large scale defense projects being un- 
dertaken by the Allied Works Council 
form an important element in the de- 
mand for additional man power. Com- 
merce, banking, insurance are all liable 
lo be called on to yield up more men, 
who will be replaced by women, while 
25,000 to 30,000 men are being asked 
to postpone retirement or emerge there- 
from. Thus, Australia is mobilizing her 
man power for the war effort and a 
great economic overhaul has taken place 
in the brief space of six months since 
the enemy came so near to her doorstep. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


© The Court Reporter ¢ 


Plaintiff Short-Circuits Himself by Con- 
fusing Related Corporations 
in Injury Action 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


How the plaintiff, in a personal injury 
action arising out of a mill accident, 
short-circuited himself by confusing re- 
lated corporations is shown by the de- 
cision rendered by the Missouri supreme 
court in the case of State vs. Waltner, 
156 S.W. 2d, 664. 

Red Star Milling Co., a Kansas cor- 
poration which had been dissolved and 
gone out of business before the accident 
occurred, was named as a defendant. 
Actual operator of the mill was Red 
Star Milling Co., a Delaware corpora- 
tion, lessee of General Mills, Inc., which 
later took over the mill. The circuit 
court in Kansas City, where the suit was 
brought, permitted the plaintiff to amend 
the proceedings by substituting Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., as defendant. But the 
supreme court issued a writ prohibiting 
the circuit court from proceeding be- 
cause no jurisdiction had been obtained 
over General Mills by process issued 
against it. 

The supreme court recognized that 
General Mills, Inc., as parent corpora- 
tion of the Delaware subsidiary which 
operated the mill at the time of the 
accident, might, under appropriate al- 
legations and proof, be held liable for 
the accident. But the court said that 
plaintiff could not sue a Kansas cor- 
poration that had ceased to exist for an 
accident occurring while the Delaware 
company was operating the mill, and 


then turn the same suit into one against. - 


General Mills, on an entirely different 
theory from that adopted in the original 
petition. 
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THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
- PRODUCER - KYROL. 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Headquarters * Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. M 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














be , 
Golden Loaf Fh H Our 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








8 ready to, fill your 
ents of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas Ci: 
Southern Elevator oe City, Mo. 


Weare ps 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. .,Chelsea, Mich. 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: “‘Dorrreacn,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““CoventrRy,”’ London 


| 
| 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEED§, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 





Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MInn., U.S. A. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR. OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: Grains,’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DreLoma,’’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MarvEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


880 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ‘““CznTURY”’ 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








aa 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 














“Sars ot FQEDS ot an xinas 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUF 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





SPECIALIZED FLOUR SERVICE 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 
Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City. Mo. 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Bourse 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_OUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Cir, GOR, ccccesescvcccvsvecess osee 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 


Alberta Pacific Grain ie Ltd., — 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., " Bel- 
fast, Ireland eecccccccccccesecccecees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........-. 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis....... ° 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich..... e 
American Bakers soepesenemeed Co., - 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamia & Chemical Corp. 
New York, . 
American Dry sal Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. .. eoccccccccccece eeccoces 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, we os eve 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal........ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis..... oe 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt — wars vee 
Wichita ...... 
Bernheimer, Harry 'N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y......eee- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co......ceeeeeeee 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas ...... 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, oe 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.. 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., ne, 
KANSAS ..cccceccceecesececesece cece 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. eee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ....... ee ecccccsce 
Canadian Bag wh Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FONTO ..ccce e 
Canadian- Bemis" Bag Co. Ltd., Winni- 
peg, VAMCOUVEr ..eeeesereeees eccccee 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn, 


eocvcce eeeeee 


eee eee eees ewer ew ewes eeeeeee 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .......eeeee++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccccccccccccccvccccscves 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, ......eeeeees 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y...... eee 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OCFOBOM cecccccccccccccccccccccccsece 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
VOP, COlO, cccccvcccscvccecsvevcsesece 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 


* Consolidated Flour Mills We Wichita, 


KOMGAS ccccccoccceccces rer TTT iT. 
Continental Grain Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co. .. New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Saapee, 

Scotland ..ccccccccccccccces coco 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. e 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............ 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products aed 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ° 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Ine., St. 
Cian, BEG. ccccccccccsccccccccccse 
Dickinson, W. V., & Co., Inc., New York 
oe. meee Flour Co., Memphis, 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index Bbvertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 

QUG,, GOR, oscvesdeccvesvcrtvsessesees 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 

York, ¥. ee ooo 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, & Co., Inc., New 

Welt Wee Be Seawrsacesceesccvsesseses 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
BEIGM. ccccsccecce eoccccccccece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. eeccece 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Gite, BR cscccves Cocccccccccccccce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, eee 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
TO, Soo dchb00seensciesesneee 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
First National Bank in St. Louis coves ee 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Tes: Mb 0:5 566504509 0500604500000088 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y...... TETTerrrerery 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. 3. eececce esee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., been Kansas. 
0086 eoccee cocccccccce SM, 
Fort Garry Flour ‘Mills ‘Go., Ltd., Mont- 
Teal, Que. ccceccce cocceee 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort ‘Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
erace, Ment. .ccceses eececeececoe 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 

General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Tie, TEA, ~occccccesoccccssoesesecesss ° 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis...Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“em Milling & Elevator ees Lincoln, 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. pieenwnee 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y......00- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
DG, 60:5 005005405 065 495 0500664084008% 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co... New York. 


eee eweeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Cee, GE. cevcccccvcsccne e 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., ‘Dover, CREO. cc00% 
Harris Bros, & Co., Ltd., London, wedi 
land seecccecs coe 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., 


“Ene. 

PGES GHP, TA. 0 cecccesceveectvese» 

Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York....... 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N, ‘s. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
Cc ecccccccccccccccccs oeeeeess Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BO, cccvcvccsccccecoececesceeecccccese 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis... cccccccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., “Minneapolis cence 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ........ 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
HEOMBAB cw cccccccccccccs ecesececcce 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., ‘Kansas City, 
WHO, cccecccccccccccscccssccccccccecse 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia .....cce0. 


eee eee eeseeeeee 


King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BHIMM, «cece ccc cccscccccccccccccceces 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, Ni Yu. cccccccccccccecsccccccces 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. eeece 


eeeee Bit ttt eeereeee 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Tl, ccccccccccccccccccces 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ....... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsecce 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
HEAMGRS cccccccccccccccccccccccesceee 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. .... 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIll.........- 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas . 


eee eee eee eeeee 


Tere eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 


Scotland .....ss+e6- eecccccces 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccccvecvcesece ecccce 
Mann, F. W., East ‘st. Louis, il.. pe evecee 


Maple Leaf Milling pie Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., Can. ...-se0- 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., * ‘London, “England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis. osesee 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas — Co., Clay Center, 


Kansas ...... ecccccccccccccccces 
Midland Chemical. " Laboratories, | Inc., 
Dubuque, IoW@ ....eeeeeececceceveees 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ..scccccccesecscceesece 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio .ccccces POTCTUTTT CTT TE TT Te 
Mill Mutual Fire. ‘Prevention Bureau, 


CHICATO ccccccccccccerscccceces coee 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
On 6-6:055.505 00655900 400900060060808% 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D..cee ° 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. ..ccceseeceseees coe 
Moore-Seaver “Grain Co., Kansas City, 
ER, i050 0 66.0-0:5.0 5:0.060:0:64'0:30006 5064800 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccccccccccvcees eevcecsece 
Moundridge ae Co., Moundridge, 
KANSAS ccccccccccccccccscccccccscees 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. ..0.- eoccccccccccccoce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis...... . 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
RO, DIG 60 cccctcccecdcceseceeseseeee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
MEOMGRD ccccccccscccccecsceccccs ecccee 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., ‘Clifton, N.J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
HAMPAS ccccccccs Co cccccccesccccccces 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
BE, cer cccccccecscccsovcceesteseeses 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ............. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. «+.-.Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


FOAL, QUO, .cccccccccccccccccccces 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
HEAMORS ccccccccccccccccce ceccces 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 


CIE, Tbe ccoccccccocctveteceneccetces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

BOR, 0.066006 00000000s 0d ceseceeceseee 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..........++ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ........... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


MO. cecccccccccccccccccsccccccces 
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Raible, J. R., Co., Birmingham, 

RTL TT TOT TT TCT TT ree 
Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Ss. D. 


Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Ds -nesaebende eeccce aSeeas 
Red Star Yeast & " products Co., Mil- 
Wewmkkee, Wie, .cccccccicveccccccccces 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
RO, TMs. cos caveenewonesetisésecen 
Richmond Mfg. Co., ‘Leekpert, = 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Pes GRE, . 6000.4:566. 064004000 006-0%0006 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas..., 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
es CL ecb ete s bude acbieseee ccs 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., ponent 
Scotland ........ ececcccce 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapoli is, 
BIMM, cc cc ccccccccccceccses ee ccceses 

Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas...., 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 
BHIMM, cccccccccccccceeecececoes 
*, anne (Mo.) beiaepneened Laboratoric: . 


Cloud, 


~" ‘Ramanan Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ....... eee Tere 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, I). 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
RMTRTOTER ccceccceccvcevecéeveceses 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, II). 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
= Institute of Technology, Chicag», 
Simonds- Shields- Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
Ce Sis 4:45.004:00.0225 60006040850 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
SAG, TOMGOR, TRB, cccccccccccccsecc: 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England........ 
Spindler, L. G., New York........ en ee 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 


Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......... 
Swift & Co., Chicago .......eseesee- - 
Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. ccccccccccccccvcceces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ......eeeeeeeeeees 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 

Teuscher Pulley and ween Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..eeeeeeeees 

Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, * England. 

Thompson, E. S., New York City...... 

a ge as Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
N 


Tri- State. Milling Co., Rapid City, S. 2. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIl............: 
United Grain ain Ltd., _Winnipes, 
Man. ..ccce ° 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 

SE. “Te 66.08 044606 5506 eH 8 e000 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., eer ann 

and Duluth, Minn. ..........+.+. . 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, iil. we 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 

MONG, VB. ccccccccsecceccececcecccs: 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. . 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Mimm. .ccccccccece ecccccceccccs 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. co McPherson, 
MORMBAS cccccccccce ee ecccrccccccccccs 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. 
Walnut Creek “Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OeOGOM «cccvcvcccessccocccess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling ie beepers Rap- 


Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
COBO, TEL coccescvescsccsesces cos 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ccesscvcecscccccccececes 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 


Western Waterproofing Co., hes a . 
and Kansas City, Mo...... ee regdcoeccs 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...... Tt 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas ... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill...... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


us NOVADELOX 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 


Just as there’s no question about what will happen after 
this youngster looks over the window of goodies, so 
there’s no question about the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to 
the buyers with whom you deal... for three important 


reasons: 


formance. 

2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-81 





Landing field...location uncensored 


Throughout this land of ours, man has set 


his course. It is as straight as the furrow he 
plows. With high hopes of constantly improv- 
ing life, he has turned an empty space into 
vast and fertile fields. ..a country where 


people live well. 


Freedom to invent, to create, to develop has 
given us a land where one hour’s work will buy 


more good living than any other place on earth. 

These human rights we intend to keep. 

We of General Mills recognize our respon- 
sibility in this way of life. It is our job to help 
feed and support a fighting nation today, a 
working nation and a hungry world tomorrow. 
To that end we dedicate our energy, our 
ability and our experience. 








